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SERIES III—No. 17 JANUARY 1908 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


FLORENCE M. CUSHING 
Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements 


Madame President, Members oj the Association oj Collegiate Alumnae: 


It is but little more than a quarter of a century ago when, almost within 
a stone’s throw of this building, one of the noted physicians of Boston wrote, 
‘Tt is the first observation of a European landing on our shores that the 
women of the country are a feeble race.”” Some of the remnants of this 
“feeble race’”’ are here to give you welcome tonight. Should you discover 
the many traces of enfeebled body and mind which Dr. Clarke foresaw as 
the sure results of the four years of the college course, you will find none 
in the welcome it is our high privilege to extend to you tonight. 

Massachusetts has not always borne her part in the front rank of the 
advocates for the higher intellectual training of women. It is true that at 
first our Pilgrim Fathers granted to their girls two hours a day of the same 
school privileges as they gave their boys, and later, all day—in summer. 
But there came a time when their leading was forgotten—when it seemed 
to be ignored that to provide opportunities for training the mind of the girl 
was as important for the permanent welfare of the state as to provide them 
for the boy. For those of us who were born in this good old commonwealth 
it is pleasanter to pass over this long term of years, to forget that, even as late 
as 1876, a girl could find no school in Boston where she could be regularly 
prepared for college, although for two centuries and a half (since 1636) 
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that privilege had been open to the Boston boy. To our sister state of 
New York was given the honor to grant the charter for the first adequately 
equipped and endowed college for women. Those of us who had the good 
fortune to attend the meeting of our Association at Atlanta will not soon 
forget the day when we sat in the old legislative hall at Athens—now an 
assembly room of the State University—where in 1836 the General Assembly 
of Georgia passed the act creating a college for women, with power to grant 
degrees. A southern state, the first college for women: do you realize 
what this may be made to mean for the future of our southern women ? 

In the addresses of welcome to follow, however, we hope you will realize 
how earnestly the people of our state have striven to retrieve their faults of 
omission in the past. Their present belief in the right of women to the 
highest intellectual opportunities is written large in the names of the more 
than four thousand women who are today receiving the benefits of full 
academic training in this commonwealth. It is our privilege to have 
with us tonight representatives of the different institutions in our midst 
which in these latter years are giving to women in large measure the 
advantages so long withheld. 

It remains for me to welcome you in the name of our city and our state; 
last and not least in the name of each member of the Boston Branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae. We welcome you from every door. It 
is our earnest hope that you may look back to this meeting as one of the 
most helpful and inspiring in your history. In no period in the develop- 
ment of the highest training for women except possibly at the outset, has 
more wisdom been needed. If, by taking counsel together at the opening 
of this second era in your history; if, through your knowledge of past errors 
as well as past success, and through your foresight based on such knowledge, 
you can shed some light on our perplexities in the educational world of 
today, this meeting will not have been held in vain. It should be a point 
of departure along many lines. Wise counsel is needed for those of us who 
are teachers; for those of us who believe that the social service of the 
majority of women belongs first and foremost to the home; for those who 
are earnestly striving to bring the homes and hearts of all our people into 
closer and more sympathetic touch one with another. It is not too much to 
hope, as I look into your midst, gladly welcoming the new faces and recog- 
nizing those familiar of old, that each member present may gain from this 
meeting help and inspiration in her chosen sphere of work. 

We, the members of the Boston Branch, would fail in our greetings and 
in our welcome, did we not try to give expression to our gratitude to other 
branches, in the far South and West and near our borders, for happy, helpful 
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memories of our meetings in the twenty-five years that have passed. In the 
two minutes allotted me—are they not already long since gone >—I cannot 
recount them one by one. But each, believe me, has its individual and 
honored place. We can only hope that if we fail to give you within the next 
four days the pleasure it is in our grateful hearts to give, you will still carry 
away with you a trust in the sincerity and gladness of our welcome and when 
the next quarter-centenary dawns, may we all be here to give you greeting, 
and then as now, a hearty God-speed for the days to come. 





ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


HORACE G. WADLIN 
Librarian of the Boston Public Library 


Madame President and Members oj the Association of Collegiate Alumnae: 

I desire to extend to you a very cordial welcome to this city, and espe- 
cially to the Boston Public Library, which some of us, with pardonable 
pride, are accustomed to consider the center of the intellectual activities 
of the city, in a sense that cannot be applied to any other institution. I 
think you are to be congratulated upon meeting in Boston, not because, 
twenty-five years ago, your Association had its birth here, but because 
within the limits of the present city there has been developed a system of 
educational tendency, beginning with the first public school in the world, 
in 1639—I mean public in the sense that it was open to all, without distinc- 
tion of wealth or station, and supported by the voluntary taxation of all— 
and culminating in what may, perhaps, be called the latest (I do not say 
the last) word in the scheme of education for women, in the establishment 
of Simmons College, which was opened in 1902 for the especial purpose of 
educating women in branches which would increase their industrial 
efficiency. 

We are all proud that in Boston, within six years from the settlement 
of the town, there was established a preparatory Latin school to fit boys to 
enter the college which had been founded at Cambridge, upon our borders. 
There was begun the system of classical education in America, first extended 
to men, but now open, with equal privilege, to women. But, I think, for 
our especial edification tonight, I turn with the greatest satisfaction to the 
beginning of that common school at Dorchester in 1639, where was taken 
the first step which was to lead, through the progress of the ages, to the 
system of democratic common-school education in the United States, with- 
out which the Association of Collegiate Alumnae might not have come 
into being—and this notwithstanding the fact that the freemen of Dor- 
chester, in providing for the support of the teachers of that school, in suc- 
cession, left it to the discretion of the selectmen whether the maids should 
be educated with the boys or not. 

Your connection, Madame President, with that common school is direct 
and immediate. It comes to you as the source of your lineage. As our 
good Governor Bradford said: “‘From small beginnings there are produced 
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great things; as a little candle may give light to thousands, so the light 
given here has been shown to many, and in some sort to this whole nation.” 

But there is another reason why I should welcome you to the Boston 
Public Library, and that is because we share with you the same lineage. 
That school in Dorchester has been continuously conducted down to the 
present time. The good Dominie Waterhouse, who first taught there, 
was followed by a succession of teachers of more or less ability until James 
Hoyt taught there and had for a pupil Edward Everett. Now, the Boston 
Public Library was the first public library supported by municipal taxation, 
on a large scale, for the benefit of all the people, and in its inception and 
establishment Edward Everett and George Tichnor were in supreme con- 
trol. Out of the Grammar School in Dorchester of 1639 came Edward 
Everett, and from Edward Everett and George Tichnor came the Boston 
Public Library. So, Madame President, I welcome you as having sprung 
from the same origin, as members of the same family, actuated, I trust, by 
the same sentiment, to the greatest possible extent, of the greatest oppor- 
tunity for all. 

Will you permit me, in closing, just a word of personal congratulation ? 
Your Association represents a larger body of educated, trained women than 
can be found in any other country in the world. During your short life 
you have seen the opportunity and the place of women immensely improved, 
greater opportunities opened to her, her privileges extended, and the rewards 
of her efforts immensely enlarged. I know some pessimists may not agree 
with me, but I believe that the opportunity for the sane, healthy, happy life 
was never so great as to day, and that the influence of woman, of educated 
woman, upon that life was never so great as today; and in that movement 
of progress your Association has had no inconspicuous part—through the 
information you have disseminated, through the investigations you have 
undertaken, through the statistics you have collected, you have helped that 
movement in no slight degree. It has been my good fortune, as some of 
you know, to be connected with that work in the past. I think you are to 
be congratulated upon the work of your Association in the past, the prac- 
tical educational work, and equally, the statistical work, and everything 
that you have done that tends to the advancement of a high educational 
ideal. 

Again permit me to welcome you to this city of Boston and to this 
building. 





ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


JAMES P. MUNROE 
Chairman of the Social Education Congress 


Madame President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The late Rev. John Watson, better known to us as Ian Maclaren, was 
arguing once with a minister of the Auld Kirk, who held to the old Calvin- 
istic faith; and Doctor Watson, who was more liberally minded, was trying 
to convince him of his error in regard to some of the stricter doctrines of 
that faith—they were discussing questions of infant damnation, and fore- 
ordination, and the like. Doctor Watson drove the old divine from point 
to point of argument, until he was in the last argumentative ditch, where- 
upon he arose in his chair and thundered out: “‘I would have you under- 
stand, sir, that the Almighty, in his official and judicial capacity, has to do 
many things which, in his private and personal character, he must be 
heartily ashamed of.” Iam not here this evening in an official and 
certainly not in a judicial capacity; but as an unofficial representative 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and as a Boston man deeply 
interested, as a Bostonian must be, in this question of education, I have 
great pleasure in welcoming this distinguished gathering, and I have a 
high sense of the honor in being asked to do so. Nine years before this 
organization was established, and only eight years after the Institute of 
Technology had opened its doors, it took the unprecedented step of award- 
ing its degree to a woman, Miss Ellen Swallow, whom you all know and 
honor now as Mrs. Ellen Richards. 

In giving this woman an opportunity to perfect herself in the study of 
chemistry, the Institute of Technology did a service for science, for educa- 
tion, and for social growth, the importance of which cannot be exaggerated. 

Since that day the Institute has given its degree to 77 other women, and 
has given opportunity for study there to many times that number, and all 
with the greatest benefit to education, as well as to itself. 

It is a common failing to think that the period of history of which, 
from one’s own point of view, he is the center, is the greatest epoch of 
recorded times. Now, if this attitude of mind were ever justified, it cer- 
tainly would be in regard to the twenty-five years spanned by the life of this 
distinguished organization. Politically, since 1882, the United States has 
become really a united and common country; has emerged from provincial- 
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ism into world-understanding and world-sympathy and world-improvement; 
and therefore has taken its place as the first among the nations. From 
the material point of view, the marvelous applications of science to hu- 
man welfare have transformed the habits of life and the point of view 
of all civilized people. And from a general spiritual standpoint the 
general acceptance of the doctrine of evolution, with its very wide and sig- 
nificant application, has given a very extended point of view to many millions 
of mankind. Prominent among the changes of this last quarter-century has 
been the change in the status of woman, of which this gathering is so 
magnificent and so undeniable a sign. 

It happens that my own interests in education exactly coincide with the 
life of this organization, and I feel like a Methuselah—not when I look at 
this gathering, but when I look back to 1882 and realize what enormous 
changes have taken place, not so much in the methods as in the spirit and 
in the ideals of education during those twenty-five years. 

In this tremendous forward movement you, who stormed, so to speak, 
the old forts of higher education, have taken a conspicuous and honorable 
part. You have proved—and it now seems ridiculous that it should have 
needed proof—that the mental capacity of woman is equal to that of man. 
You have proved that there is no learned profession and no administrative 
work for which women may not fit themselves, and in which they do not 
quit themselves like men. All this was necessary. You had, of course, 
first to storm the ancient citadel of learning, handed down in the old col- 
leges and universities, and perpetuated there in its ancient forms. You had 
to storm that old citadel before beginning an independent campaign. But 
now that you have won that first and hardest battle, now that, in some 
instances of which you have lately heard, you have actually superseded the 
former male garrison, your victory will be fruitless, it will even be disas- 
trous to yourselves and the cause of education, for which you fight, if you 
are content with the old, narrow, moldy ideas, with the old, ancient, fifteenth- 
century weapons of traditional learning. 

You college women, it seems to me, have the greatest of opportunities 
in the carrying-forward of this tremendous business of educational work. 
Of necessity, strengthened by immemorial custom, you are really the 
educators of mankind, and you should understand, as few men can, what 
education is. You should understand that it means the development of the 
individual in its highest and best use in the service of society. 

Moreover, you come fresh to this great problem of education, unhamp- 
ered by those masculine traditions and formalisms handed down from a 
narrow and restricted time; and you enter into your educational estate 
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at the very moment when evolution, mental and material and moral, is 
beginning to be understood and to be intelligently applied. Therefore, it 
seems to me, you have no right to accept meekly the old educational gar- 
ments, entirely outgrown, and fast being discarded by boys and men, or 
to busy yourselves in the futile task of trying to fit them over for the use of 
girls and women. ‘The average girl and woman should not have the same 
training or the same end in education as the average boy and man. Physi- 
ology, psychology, biology, all the forces of evolution, cry out against it; 
and above all is it absurd that the modern woman should have the college 
education originally prescribed by mediaeval monks for the training of a 
celibate clergy. Woman is supremely a social, and therefore a civilizing, 
force, and yet strictly limited by sex; and therefore she should be trained 
to her highest capacity as a social power in the home, which she can make 
or ruin; in the community, which she can uplift or degrade; in the wider 
field of public opinion, of which, in fact, she is the real creator. Therefore 
her school and college training, her school and college exercises, her school 
and college aims, should be, it seems to me, very different from most of 
those which she has thus far reached. What they should be it is not for 
me, or for any man, to say; but it is for such a body as yours to determine. 
You have the power of a strong organization of high intelligence; you have 
the authority of special knowledge of college conditions. You have, as I 
have already said, a fresh view, and the impetus of the modern educational 
spirit of the times; and we who are not of the elect, we who are mere men, 
we pray that you may evolve for our daughters a form and spirit of college 
education, and therefore, of course, of lower education, which shall face the 
real facts of human life, which shall face the true needs of social develop- 
ment, which shall face the thousand new questions raised by modern 
science and modern thought, which shall face, too, the genuine biological 
and physiological limitations of sex, and which shall meet them, not in the 
dim light of mediaeval tradition, but in the clear sunshine of modern 
common-sense. 





ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


LE BARON R. BRIGGS 
President of Radcliffe College 


The President, Members, and Guests oj the Association of Collegiate Alumnae: 


When I am asked to give you a five-minute address of welcome, I have 
to confess that I never yet spent five minutes in welcoming anybody, and 
that in less than one minute I shall have exhausted my salutatory ideas. 
The longest welcomes in literature that I remember are from women not 
to them—Lady Castlewood’s rapture when Henry Esmond comes home to 
Walcote bringing his sheaves with him, and Clytemnaestra’s remarks to the 
returning Agamemnon which the gentleman pronounced as long as the 
Trojan War, and which immediately preceded rapid action. I shall imitate 
neither of these ladies—I shall say merely that you are welcome visitors to 
Radcliffe College and to the neighboring affiliated institution for segre- 
gated men (some of you remember Dean Irwin’s story of the Harvard 
official guide. ‘‘The women,” he said, “‘live at Radcliffe; Harvard is non- 
sectarian’’). 

We can show you Elizabeth Cary Agassiz House, Bertram Hall, Grace 
Hopkinson Eliot Hall, a nearly completed library, the Stadium, and the 
glass flowers; but all these are as nothing compared with what you can show 
us—the unique spectacle of the organized college women of America. 

These are the days of varied clubs and associations. It is an unusual 
man or woman whose library is not filled with their documents, and whose 
pocket is not emptied by their membership fees; yet few of the clubs have 
such range as this has, and not one of them has quite the same opportunity. 

The college-bred woman passed the experimental stage long ago; the 
college-bred woman of the second generation is a strong and beautiful 
fact. Even men are learning as rapidly as can be expected of them that 
the trained mind, for which broadly speaking a college education stands, 
is not less attractive, and is somewhat more worthily companionable than 
the inconsequent, cleverly superficial mind for which they used to look in 
women, and by which some of them are fascinated still. I am speaking, 
as I have said, in general terms. No one is so foolish as to deny that many 
women who have not gone to college are better trained intellectually and 
otherwise than many women who have; but it would be worse than strange 
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if college women taken together had not better disciplined and more efficient 
minds than the rest. 

Now when this great body of college women representing ideals that 
differ widely in detail, but scarcely at all in aim—when this great body of 
college women has thoroughly mastered its purpose, there is scarcely a 
limit to what it can do. Time has not diminished the power of women in 
this world—a power often dimly seen, but none the less real, constant, and 
victorious. | What, then, may be, what, then, shall be the concentrated 
power of the best-trained and the ablest women in America ? 

A hundred fields for the exercise of their power will be seen by anyone 
who thinks, but none more promising than the field they know best— 
the education of girls and women. No one has yet discovered the ideally 
good training for a girl, wherein her education should be and wherein it 
should not be like that of a boy—if we assume that anyone has discovered 
the ideally good training for a boy. To study this problem is peculiarly 
the work of college women. Again, to concern themselves wherever they 
may with the question which of the girls about them should be encouraged 
to go to college and which should not—this is a matter for the nice discrimi- 
nation of those who know, as they know, the conditions and the effects of 
college life. 

No doubt you are now doing such things as I have mentioned and many 


others. I mean merely that the more systematically you do them—the 
better organized you are for the work—the swifter and the surer is your 
ennobling power. 

But enough of these obvious suggestions. Iam here to join in welcoming 
you, and I do it with high hope. 
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WILLIAM EDWARDS HUNTINGTON 
President of Boston University 


Madame President, and Members of the Association: 


I feel greatly honored to be present and to share in the joys of this wel- 
come, and to extend, on behalf of the university with which I am connected, 
and which is now, in its collegiate department, a very near neighbor of this 
very building, its most cordial welcome to your Association at this time. 
We welcome you and want the opportunity of showing you what we have 
in the way of laboratories, physical, biological, and chemical, as well as the 
other means we have for study which, with our limited resources, we think 
worthy of the time and place. You that come back as graduates of Rad- 
cliffe and Wellesley and Boston University will see some growth in the facili- 
ties and opportunities, in additional courses and increased accommoda- 
tions since you went out. All these institutions have grown since you were 
yourselves members of them. 

But we have not yet solved the problems that confront us. They are 
immense and tax all our skill. The test of all learning is life, life into 
which you have entered in many avenues, with faithful service in the 
home, in religious associations, in charitable organizations, philanthropic 
work, and other work, in the nearby East and in the distant West; and 
tonight women are testing their learning and proving their value again to 
the world. 

Now, we shall get light from those who have thus gone forth in their 
theoretical knowledge and tested their theories in actual life and practice; 
and we want the benefit of your experience. 

Another thing that we suggest is that you get in close touch by personal, 
friendly relations with the undergraduate body, which looks to you for 
leadership, which looks to you to point out some paths that may be taken 
by the feet which pass our threshold. You are the ones best fitted, by your 
experience and usefulness, your sympathy and wisdom and learning, to be 
their guides and mentors for the future. 

I have been reading an article in one of the English magazines on the 
relations of Oxford and Cambridge to the nation. They are advocating 
a vast enlargement of those ancient seats of learning. They are not satis- 
fied with the mediaevalism which my friend has spoken of, and which has 
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hindered English education; and they are looking into the problem of 
educating the great “‘masses” of English society, the working classes; 
looking into the future, and saying, ‘‘What are we to do to educate our 
coming rulers ?” 

We must do the same thing. Harvard is setting a splendid example. 
Brown is doing splendidly for the teaching class, and we have been doing 
what we can in our meeting for teachers, on Saturdays. But we must reach 
out beyond this teaching class; we must reach out for these others who are 
not teachers. The Young Men’s Christian Associations are reaching out 
for the young men who work ten hours a day, perhaps, at their trade or in 
clerical service, and then go to classes at night, fitting themselves for the 
legal profession or some higher form of service than that in which they are 
now engaged. The institutions called the higher institutions of learning 
must look to it that they are doing their part of this service; and happy 
is the institution whose heads are seeing to it that these people of the ruling 
class in America, or who are likely to be, are having their needs properly 
attended to. These are the problems that we ask you to help to solve. 
I have no suggestions. We must feel our way along. We need your sug- 
gestions and experience. And that you, with us, may work out these great 
problems and do the duty toward their solution is, I know, the most 
earnest desire of all of us. It is for us to do, for the old French motto 


still holds good, noblesse oblige. It is for us to go out into the world to 
carry the light of the blessing that we have received. 
We welcome you, and we ask that the blessings of wisdom and light and 


power be upon your meetings as you meet tomorrow, for the uplifting of 
the race. 





ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


CAROLINE HAZARD 
President of Wellesley College 


Madame President and Members oj the Association of Collegiate Alumnae: 


This is to be a manifold welcome, and that is the reason that we have 
so many different aspects of welcome to extend to you tonight. The honored 
chairman, who has had so much to do in arranging these Association 
meetings, must, of course, say a word of welcome. Our host for this even- 
ing, the librarian, must speak to us. We have an institution of science 
beside us, which has done so much for all the women who have cared for 
scientific subjects, and we have had a cordial welcome from its represent- 
ative; a coeducational college next door has, by its honored president, 
extended to us the hand of welcome; and it finally remains for a women’s 
college, a college which has always stood alone, to come in and extend its 
welcome, which it does in the most cordial manner. 

And I think that Wellesley, perhaps, has a greater right to welcome 
you than anyone else. Twenty-five years ago, when this Association was 
formed, its brilliant and honored young president was also the president 
of Wellesley College—Miss Freeman, as she was then. All of you who 
remember her know her ardent spirit, know the eagerness which she had 
to join all who were working for right ends into one common association. 
She had the great joy of seeing this Association formed; she was its presi- 
dent in the early days; she was its president a second time, if you remem- 
ber; and so, standing in some way, as I may, in her place, as her successor, 
with the mantle of Elijah fallen upon me, it is my privilege to extend to 
this Association a most hearty welcome. I am hoping to receive you all 
in Wellesley on Friday; but on this night Wellesley must also add its 
word in cordial welcome at the opening session. 

You will be interested to know that the work which Mrs. Palmer had 
planned is going on, not only in Wellesley, but also in other places. This 
is not the place for any formal eulogy, but you will like to know that the 
class of 1882 has completed the endowment of the presidency up to the 
sum of $50,000; not a very large sum, but still quite substantial; and the 
Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship was almost immediately established. 
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This fellowship has had four holders. The first was a student of biology, 
who took her Master’s degree from Northwestern; the second, a student 
of art with a Wellesley Master’s degree; the third a graduate student of 
Radcliffe in mathematics; and the fourth, one of our own students, a 
student of psychology, who had taken her first and second degrees from 
Wellesley. The reports of these fellowships, and the work done, you will 
perhaps care to investigate. 

Wellesley has always stood for thorough scholarship, for scholarship 
which could be ranked with any of the good scholarship in the world. 
What these young women have accomplished is a real contribution to the 
sum of knowledge. 

But there have always been women who cared for some learning and 
who endeavored to promote it. I am fond of tracing our Wellesley ances- 
try back to its founder. Mr. Durant, who founded Wellesley College, was 
a graduate of Harvard, founded in 1636. Harvard College was founded 
by John Harvard, a graduate of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Emman- 
uel was founded in 1584 by Sir Walter Mildmay, who was a graduate of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge; and Christ’s was founded in 1505, by a 
woman, Margaret, Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry VII. So 
that Wellesley can trace its ancestry back to a woman’s thought and devo- 
tion in England. Those of you who have been in Cambridge will remem- 
ber her little balcony in the wall of the chapel, where, unseen, she could 
sit and take part with the undergraduates in their prayers and religious 
exercises. It is to a woman that we in Wellesley owe our foundation, and 
I might say, in the same way that Harvard is a descendant, in a nearer 
degree, of that woman’s thought. 

This twenty-fifth anniversary must be a time of retrospect and a time 
of anticipation; a time for us to declare the faith that is in us, as well as 
a time to discover the wonders that are to come in the new possibilities 
which there are for women in this country. In America we are long past 
the probationary stage. I say in America, because one sometimes sees 
representatives of college training in England whom one is rather sorry to 
think of as types of that college training. I saw one young woman there 
recently, a woman of brilliant mind and attainment, consulted by dis- 
tinguished men who had the framing of the laws, and I should be very 
sorry if any one of our students at Wellesley had been as slovenly and as 
careless in her dress and appearance as she was; she was extremely untidy, 
and, for what reason, I do not know, had one eyeglass, a single eyeglass 
screwed into her eye! At an afternoon tea that I attended in England 
cigarettes were passed, and when I declined them, one woman said to me, 
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“Don’t you smoke? I supposed any woman in your position would 
smoke.” We have long passed that stage here; we do not need to be 
iconoclasts to prove our freedom. 

Do we want to go back to the Middle Ages and spend all our time on 
technical matters of scholarship? It is learning which must be applied to 
life, to make the best of the life which is before us and around us, which 
we must seek with all our hearts. We must realize what an enormous 
power the power of womankind is in the world. In America perhaps it 
is a greater power than in any other country, and we must use that power 
wisely and well. This is the great aim which this Association has before 
it—to show women who have undergone long years of discipline how they 
can best bring their culture to the service of the community. In our 
meetings this week we shall hear of the wonderful things that have been 
going on all over the world, which will bring an inspiration to those of us 
who have been so closely engaged in our own work as to miss some of the 
joy of seeing the farther goal. 

Colleges for women have increased all over our wide land, not only 
in New England but in the far West. Years of training are given. 

And now with minds made flexible and strong 
To choose the best, a mighty host comes forth 
In whose pure hands there rests the fate of men, 
Tlluminators, not embellishers, 

To beautify and grace the common task— 
Though that itself should be no mean employ— 
But higher still their clear light shall illume 

The secret places of the earth, find faith 

Deep hid in stony hearts, show where love hides 
Because no soul has recognized his face, 

Make paths of light for men to travel in, 

Build rainbow bridges, which shall span the stars. 


It is with such thoughts, Madame President, that I bid you welcome 
to this ancient commonwealth. 





RESPONSE 


EVA PERRY MOORE 
President of the Association 


Madame Chairman and Members of the Local Board: 


Your presiding officer had not the pleasure of introducing the chair- 
man of the local committee, but had she done so it would have been to give 
expression to the heartfelt thanks and appreciation of every officer of the 
Association for the work she has done, and the superintendence she has 
so ably exercised over the several committees. 

As former president of the Association she had your loyalty and admira- 
tion; as first vice-president of the present administration, she has been 
ready to undertake the most difficult commission and to carry it to a success- 
ful termination. It has been a service most royally given. 

You are giving a great privilege to every member of the Association who 
is fortunate in sharing with you the celebration of this Quarter-Centennial 
Anniversary. 

We have returned to the hospitality of those who saw high ideals and 


endeavored to carry them out. In your wisdom you builded greater than 
you knew or dreamed when you gathered together a few friends twenty- 
five years ago, and looked into a future of somewhat vague promise. It 
will be a matter of historical interest to refer at this time to the list of seven- 


teen who originally sent out the call for the permanent organization. Those 
who were present at this preliminary meeting November 8, 1881, represented 
from 


Oberlin: Anna E. F. Morgan, ’66 
Ellen A. Hayes, ’78 
Margaret E. Stratton, ’78 
Vassar: Ellen H. Richards, ’70 
Florence M. Cushing, ’74 
Alice Hayes, ’81 
Michigan: Lucy C. Andrews, ’76 
Alice E. Freeman, ’76 
Mary O. Marston, ’77 
Cornell: Mary H. Ladd, ’75 
Wisconsin: Maria M. Dean, ’80 
Almah J. Frisby, ’78 
16 
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Boston: Sarah L. Miner, ’77 
Marion Talbot, ’80 
Smith: S. Alice Brown, ’81 
Wellesley: Harriet C. Blake, ’80 
Edith E. Metcalf, ’80 
Two have passed to their last home; many of the others we welcome with 
us tonight. 

From the first the members of the Association saw, as did no others in 
our country, the need of as strong an education for women as for men; 
and the need on the part of individuals of an opportunity for graduate and 
research work, where it was impossible to provide it by individual effort. 
An organized membership of college graduates gave also the promise of 
regular appointment to the opportunities provided, and a corresponding 
promise of report and tabulated statement, making clear to the world 
the work of the Association. 

The future is one of limitless possibilities. We have in our member- 
ship twenty-four colleges and universities, standing strongly back of the 
aims of the Association, with such appreciation and encouragement as the 
personal statements of their presidents furnish. One of the very pleasant 
privileges of my office was to extend a personal invitation to the presidents 
of the institutions in membership, asking their presence and greeting at 
this time. I hold most cordial and appreciative letters, some extracts of 
which I shall have the pleasure of reading, as a remembrance from those 
far away. Three presidents of colleges in your midst have given us a 
welcome this evening; others will be with us during later sessions. To 
these and all who have so cordially extended a welcome, we express our 
sincere thanks. 

We have made haste slowly and have guarded as well as human nature 
will allow the high standard of membership maintained from the beginning. 
The criticism that comes occasionally concerning methods is capable of 
interpretation and elimination, if the right attitude of mind is maintained 
by individual members. 

Thanking you, Madame Chairman, and also the president of the Boston 
Branch, for the invitation to celebrate our twenty-fifth anniversary with you, 
we are looking forward to these days of retrospect and of plans for the 
future, as in a certain sense the line between past and future ideals. 
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ELIZABETH M. HOWE 
Ex-President of the Association 


It is a matter of unofficial record that as the date approached for the 
opening of Vassar’s Folly, one girl’s eagerness for the privileges offered 
by this strange institution—a woman’s college—brought her there three 
days before the appointed time. The unofficial records also have it that 
she spent the three days on the college doorstep, afraid to leave that vantage- 
point lest the marvelous opportunities promised should in some way escape 
her. There in imagination I have often seen her—a slim young girl, 
with pink cheeks and the brown hair of North America, meeting the chal- 
lenge of the future with the eager and high-hearted gaze befitting her sixteen 
years—surely a novel addition to the rugged band of American pioneers. 
She brings before me another picture, familiar to us all—the youth and 
maiden watching the ‘‘ Mayflower” disappear below the horizon, leaving 
them to an unknown country, a great adventure, and the somewhat austere 
pleasures to be gleaned from each other’s society. 

But the college girl saw no cloud upon her horizon. At the end of the 
three days there were other girls on the doorstep—a throng of them. 

All day long, [writes one of them] through the halls, art-gallery, library, 
museum, laboratory, observatory, and over the grounds poured a flood of girls, 
who thought the opening of this college for women the visible token of the com- 
ing millenium—everywhere girls and everywhere their kindred to the fifth degree of 
cousinship We went to chapel for evening prayers, and no one can have 
forgotten the shining face of the Founder, as he sat beside Dr. Raymond; no 
adjective can fitly describe it. It was the face of one who comes again rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him. And many a young heart there resolved that 
Mr. Vassar should never have reason to fear that he had made a mistake. 

It was in this atmosphere of ecstatic anticipation, of reverent acceptance 
of a great gift, that the college girl was born. ‘‘I remember,” wrote Hannah 
Adams in 1832, at the end of a long life of struggle to satisfy her eager- 
ness for learning—an eagerness which even led her, in defiance of all 
standards of womanly decorum, to venture into the reading-room of the 
Boston Athenaeum—‘‘that my first idea of the happiness of heaven was a 
place where we should find our thirst for knowledge fully gratified.” The 
doors of that heaven were at last creaking on their hinges. Smith and 
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Wellesley were founded, state universities were thrown open, and within 
fifteen years the opportunities for the college education of women here 
in America were established. It seems now an easy victory, but during 
those fifteen years it bore a different aspect. The founding of each new 
college for women, the opening to them of each one already established, 
defied a public sentiment still very influential, which made itself felt 
not only against the institutions themselves, but with great effect against 
their students. The older generation had often a sincere distrust—to put 
it mildly—of the new venture in education, while the college girl’s ambitions 
were a tacit challenge to her more inert companions often tartly resented. 
As to the young men of her generation, they saw in this desire for learning 
a monstrous threat against a man’s inalienable right to have the women 
upon whom his eyes shall rest good-looking. The same fear sometimes 
trembles to their lips today. 

There were other difficulties as serious. Opportunities for college 
preparation were scanty in the extreme. So good an authority as President 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr states that 


it was impossible until 1878' for a Boston girl to be prepared for college in a city 
high school In Philadelphia . . . . no girls could be prepared for college 
before 1893, neither Latin, French, nor German being taught in the girls’ high 
school. In Baltimore the two girls’ high schools are still, in 1900, unable to 
prepare girls for college. 


Where there were coeducational high schools the girls fared better, 
but lacking that, they had to depend upon such instruction as could be 
gathered in private schools, often of a very inferior grade and invariably 
organized for quite different ends, or upon private tutors. And even tutors, 
in those meager days, were not to be had for the asking. One girl in a 
remote town, into whose lap fate one day dropped a college catalogue, 
looking around to see what means of preparation were open to her, found 
first an Aineid printed sixty years before, and one or two other Latin books 
as old; further search discovered a tutor, in a stripling spoken of ordinarily 
with bated breath in local circles because of his learning, and who had 
indeed read a little Virgil and knew something of calculus. With the very 
old books, plus a few volumes brought by stage coach, the very young 
man, and the conviction that nothing on earth could be so well worth while 
as those four years at college, this girl did her preparatory work. There 


t It may be of interest to note that the establishment of a Latin school for girls 
in Boston was largely due to the efforts of Mrs. Emily Talbot, to whose suggestion 
this Association owes its life, and of Miss Florence M. Cushing, charter member of 
the Association.—EpITorIAL NOTE. 
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were scores like her. So while an “assisted immigration” was pouring 
crowds of young men into college, the college girl was enbarking in her 
“Mayflower” and making port as best she could. The struggles and 
rewards of the pioneer were hers; she was advancing the intellectual 
frontier for her sex. 

It was women with such antecedents who, in January of 1882, organized 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae for “‘practical educational work.” 
Sixty-six women were present, representing eight colleges. It would be 
difficult for the college girl of today to realize the effect which the initial 
invitation to join an association of college women produced. “It came to 
me,” said a New Hampshire girl, who had just graduated and was teaching 
in Omaha, “‘and I joined. I felt as if I had been flung out into space, and 
the notices of those meetings were the only threads that connected me 
with the things that I had known.” 

The guild has ordinarily two roots, the sense of strength and the sense of 
weakness, both of which the struggle for educational opportunities for 
women might well have developed in its beneficiaries, but in this instance 
a third element was apparently more potent than either. For six years 
quarterly meetings of the Association were held, at which the members 
listened with unflagging attention to papers on one subject: “The Duty of 
the College Graduate.” To what she owed this duty was a detail, varying 
with the conditions of the moment; the essential point, insisted upon with 
unrelenting iteration, and with the full accord of the hearers, was that she 
owed it. The woman graduate of those years sincerely felt that she had 
received a great gift; she felt that it.carried with it obligations; she had 
even that sense of responsibility in regard to it which in moments of exalta- 
tion it is sometimes said that a man should have about his vote. 

The first duty to detach itself clearly from the mass was a curious one— 
the duty of the college graduate to find out whether or not she was alive. 
There was a swelling chorus to the effect that it was impossible that she 
could be, after the labors to which she had subjected herself. Physicians 
opened their case-books and displayed a gruesome list of victims of the 
higher education—‘‘poor creatures, experimented upon and ruined in 
health.” It was demonstrated to the college woman that she had snatched 
her diploma and sunk into an early grave. To this she could oppose only 
the prejudiced testimony of her own consciousness. Clearly it was a 
subject for adjudication. An investigation was promptly instituted by the 
Association and the statistics for 705 women college graduates, when 
collated by the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, showed 78 per 
cent. of them to be in good health and 5 per cent. in fairhealth. In 1887 
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a like investigation of the women students at Oxford and Cambridge 
universities, England, and of their non-collegiate sisters was instituted by 
Mrs. Henry Sedgwick, with the result found to be that “in England 75 per 
cent. of the honor students were at the time of the investigation in excellent 
or good health.” On every mooted point their record was a little better 
than that of their next of kin who had not been to college. These were 
significant figures, and while the subject will always be more or less under 
discussion, it has never since attained any importance as an issue. At 
those early meetings of the Association the physical conditions of college 
and school life were discussed in all their phases, from the opportunities 
for physical training offered by the colleges in the Association, to what 
schoolgirls ate for breakfast. There were some immediate and concrete 
results: three gymnasiums, at least, were built in consequence, to say 
nothing of the effect of a full discussion of the subject by a body of people 
in close touch with the machinery of education. It has remained a theme 
of recurring interest in the Association. 

In so brief a review as this, few of the activities of the Association can 
be touched upon, but two are of special significance—its study of the home 
and its attempt to define and advance educational standards. The last 
of these was undertaken first, since if there were to be an association of 
women college graduates, the corporate membership consisting not of 
individuals but of institutions, it was necessary to decide what, for the 
purposes of the association, constituted a college. There was but one 
standard, if standard it could be called—that of the state legislatures; 
and the work of their hands ranged—it ranges today—from Harvard 
University to the genial institution presided over by a Kentucky colonel, 
which proclaims itself ‘in the Front Rank of American Female Colleges,” 
on a basis of no endowment, six teachers—but one of whom has even a pre- 
tense to a degree—and a curriculum in which “elegant accomplishment in 
Piano, or Organ Music, or in Elocution or in Art is accepted in lieu of a year’s 
work in Latin for the A.B. degree.” The American college, much more 
aptly than a certain American city, is a state of mind. ‘These states of 
mind the Association of Collegiate Alumnae undertook to bring to the 
test of objective standards. All things considered, the venture was not 
lacking in courage. The Association was, of course, quite without authority, 
except that of every society to determine its conditions of membership, 
but in its interests its Committee on Corporate Membership has studied 
very carefully academic conditions throughout the country. Few, even 
of our own members, realize how searching its work has been. It has been 
carried on for twenty-five years; the number of institutions in the Associa- 
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tion has risen from eight to twenty-four. Upon general conditions through- 
out the country this work has, of course, been without effect. There are 
today four hundred and fifty-three universities and colleges in the United 
States, of almost as many degrees of preparedness for their work. The 
Kentucky colonel still, with open hand, confers diplomas in “‘four Literary 
and several Musical courses”? on young women of ‘“‘splendid culture,” 
not only neglectful of our standards, but unmindful of our very existence. 
If the Committee on Corporate Membership and the colonel were to 
meet, the embarrassment would be theirs, not his. Nevertheless, we dare 
to think that this constant adjudication of academic claims has been of 
importance. In every instance it has meant a full discussion of conditions, 
a careful estimate of values, a dispassionate judgment of the individual 
case in the light of its own history and environment and in its relation to 
the general trend of education. It is difficult to see how else, here in America, 
any progress in the solution of these questions is to be made. 

For its fellowships the Association may claim results as valuable and 
more definite. ‘They sprang from an impulse akin to that which founded 
the colleges themselves; from the vantage-point gained the frontier was 
again to be pushed forward. This was done by college women in the 
West when they had hardly caught their breath as an organization, and in 
1889 this Association offered the European fellowship which it still maintains. 
Individual generosity—in some cases the generosity of women—had 
provided fellowships for men, but the trickling stream of wealth which has 
turned toward the colleges for women, as compared with the floods which 
have poured upon those for men, made no like provision for advanced 
study by women. For many years it made none whatsoever, and the idea 
that women should study beyond the amount required for the A.B. degree 
was looked upon as an entirely superfluous touch of dreariness in a prospect 
already, for them, bleak enough. The women, non-collegiate as well as 
collegiate, who banded together to fill this gap did pioneer work, and did 
it with effect. They made not only the tangible offer of fellowships and 
awards, but their organized support of the woman scholar created for her 
the sympathetic atmosphere of which she had been sorely in need. In 1899 
a list published by this Association enumerated one hundred and seven 
fellowships open to women, thirty-one of the number exclusively for them. 
This latter group is now larger, several of the later fellowships having been 
founded by women. But gratifying as this is, we like even better to remember 
that today at least six different associations of women are administering 
funds for the promotion of advanced work by women. The woman with 
the capacity for the scholar’s life has but to prove herself, and she will be 
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companioned and sustained. The Association of Collegiate Alumnae may 
well take satisfaction in its early share in crystallizing this ideal of loyalty 
and of service. 

Reading history in the light of antecedent judgments is always interest- 
ing, and ours is no exception. The initial club for study, organized in 
the first year of the Association’s life, was “‘for the study of sanitary science 
in its direct relation to the home.”” This was sheer defiance of the prophets; 
but the undaunted club took for its topic ‘‘The House,” and at the end of 
three years’ work issued a little volume, Home Sanitation: a Manual for 
Housekeepers, still in demand. It was the beginning of a line of work of 
great importance. In the development of home economics in this country 
members of that club have borne a leading part. The subject itself con- 
tinually finds its way back into our work, through studies of food supplies, 
of domestic service, of household management, through investigations of 
the sanitary condition of schoolhouses—conducted in several cities with 
notable practical results—in exhibits of model conditions for the household. 
Its broadening content is shown markedly in the investigation instituted 
by the Boston Branch, and now being carried on throughout the Associa- 
tion, to determine the living wage of college women. On the surface, this 
is but one of many inquiries into salaries and cost of living, of special perti- 
nence because self-supporting college women are so largely in a poorly paid 
vocation. But, applied to them, the question of a living wage must go 
beyond bread-and-butter values. It involves, inevitably, a definition of 
standards of living in terms of ‘‘the life of ideas and ideals.” For this 
woman, to whom the life of the mind has been opened, what are the essen- 
tials? What is she demanding? ‘To what, from the point of view of our 
common interests, is she entitled ? And to what degree does the knowledge 
of finer values which she has gained safeguard her against the smothering 
materialism of her generation? How effective are those ideals which 
should be hers upon the confused vision and the turmoil of our social life ? 
These are almost ultimate questions. What are they, in the last analysis, 
but the relation of the educated class to life in our democracy ? 

At the meeting for organization of this society, there was presented an 
outline of the work which it was thought that it might do. The members 
were to meet for study and for the discussion by representatives of different 
institutions of subjects of interest in the college world; and, to quote the 
record exactly, it was thought that 
aid may be given in suggesting improvements in the institutions represented by 
the members; the work of preparatory schools may be helped; the society may 


act as headquarters for information on topics connected with the education of 
women; attention may well be given to physical education and its present defi- 
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ciencies; the bearing of liberal training on home and social duties may be dis- 
cussed; last, but not least, the members shall form a body ready to lend 
aid, counsel, and encouragement to all who desire to fit themselves by a sound 
education for the duties of life. 

At this meeting there was present a woman holding one of the first degrees 
granted to women in this country, a woman of insight and leadership, whose 
long life was spent in constructive work. She was asked to say a few words. 
They were these: ‘‘She expressed her interest in the Association, but 
wondered what practical educational work it was to find to do; she did not 
see what the practical issues of such an organization were to be.’? What is 
today the answer? Which has been fulfilled, the hope or the doubt? 
Surely the former. As we read the list of what it was thought the Associa- 
tion might do, we almost read the record of what it hasdone. It has “‘made 
good’”’ in precisely the directions laid down at that first meeting. It can 
point to results. It has forged tools; it has clarified standards; it has 
increased educational opportunities; it has been a clearing-house for ideas, 
of wide influence; in the comradeship among college women which it has 
developed it has created a new social force. It has guarded the educational 
interests of women—and guards them today. 

In each of these activities there is the quality of permanence, upon which © 
I am inclined to insist, since it is occasionally asked, in a tone which disposes 
of our future, why college women should have an association; men don’t. 
No; but perhaps it would be well if they did. We know the guild largely 
as an aggressive instrument for advancing selfish ends. There is urgent 
need of the counterpoise—the little group of societies, “‘protected shelters 
in our democracy,” whose basal thought, in considering the affairs of our 
common life, is not gain, not even the craftsman’s desire for the perfecting 
of his art, but the responsibility of the educated citizen. 

As clearly as twenty-five years ago, the woman college graduate is today 
charged with special duties. The first she owes to the education of women. 
It has still its problems, still its victories to be won; and the time is remote, 
here in America, when a phase of education not obviously rooted in the 
practical can thrive without its special guardian. But the problems which 
immediately confront her are less those of scholarship than of life. She is 
one of the products of a generation which is putting women to the test. What 
has she with which to face its needs—its shifting standards, its bewildering 
wealth, the fierce struggle of the forces which it has brought to life? By the 
answer she gives to this question will she ultimately be judged. In its 
power to bring to bear upon our common life the sane judgment, the passion 
for ideals and the will to follow them, which are the precious fruits of the 
liberal training, is the key to the future of this Association. 





DESIRABLE TENDENCIES IN PROFESSIONAL AND TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


ELLEN H. RICHARDS 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Our present topic is not so much (or entirely) what ought to be, in any 
one person’s opinion, but what is clearly shown as present tendency. In 
other words, we are to examine the forces shaping the inevitable future. 
The subsequent papers will show what part, in this shaping, the educa- 
tional institutions are taking. 

It was revealed by the census of 1900 that one woman in every five in 
the United States had already gone outside the “‘historic mission” of 
woman, and that in all but eight of the gainful occupations enumerated, she 
was found in numbers ranging from 2 to 600,000. 

The older professions of law, medicine, and theology are losing women 
rather than gaining, while in the newer lines of scientific investigation their 
numbers are increasing. Of the 28,000,000 women wage-earners accounted 
for in the census of 1900, 100 are architects, 40 civil engineers, 30 me- 
chanical and electrical engineers, as well as 3,000 clerygmen. 

The rapidity with which a new profession develops in the hothouse 
air of the age is illustrated in our own short history. In March, 1886, 
Melvil Dewey read a paper before this Association on ‘Librarianship 
as a Profession for College Women.” ‘The census just referred to gives 
3,125 women as librarians, exceeding the number of clergymen. 

But all this array of figures showing the women withdrawn from home 
duties loses its terrifying power when one considers that, all told, the number 
included in such professional work is only from 1 to 4 of 1 per cent. of the 
total wage-earning women of the country. And the question of the 600,000 
women farm laborers, the 2,000 saloon-keepers, the 1,700 painters and 
glaziers, the 500 carpenters, is a problem with which we are not dealing. 

It is greatly to the credit of the professional and technical woman that 
once she has gained her opportunity she has gone about her work with 
little blowing of trumpets. It was news to most of the Boston Branch that so 
many women were engaged in research at the Harvard Observatory, that 2 
Institute of Technology graduates are on Mr. Percival Lowell’s staff. We 
have, in all, some 50 astronomers to our credit. It was a surprise to most 
of the attendants on the recent International Zodlogical Congress to find so 
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many able women among the speakers. There are few scientific and 
professional societies without women members. 

It has been said that everything worth having in this world exacts a 
heavy penalty. At what cost this position has been gained the world will 
never know, but if a country is justified in rewarding its heroic pioneers, 
society will be equally justified in giving the reward of a living wage to the 
women working in professional lines. 

Much of the criticism of women in professions is based upon an incorrect 
idea about marriage. One would think that a// women meant every woman. 
As a matter of fact, there are only two classes in which al/ women marry— 
the very poor and the very rich. As Miss Thomas’ committee has shown, 
and this independently of whether they go to college or not, only 50 per cent. 
in the great middle class marry. It is of importance that these shall have 
useful occupation whether remunerative or not. 

Another thing brought out by the same report was the fact that in the 
past the college woman has belonged to the middle, or wage-earning 
group. Of those replying to the queries 46 per cent. came from families 
whose total income while their daughters were in college did not exceed 
$2,500. It was natural that these women should become wage-earners. 

In all professional work the aim is frankly practical; if not for one’s 
self, then for society in general. It is not art or pleasure, but social better- 
ment, first on the material side, then on the moral, to which all professional 
and technical work leads—toward a humanity happier and healthier, 
even if a little less picturesque. 

For the students and workers, as in all modern progress, money makes 
for speed. Time is money, and money creates time and annihilates space. 
If more money were at the disposal of the professional and technical students, 
more rapid progress would be made. This is recognized in all the founda- 
tions for research, in fellowships, by the business world in the maintenance 
of a special corps of workers. 

The demand for increased salary. is constantly met by the assertion, 
‘It costs women less to live.’’ But does it, really to Jive? And if it does, 
should it? Because they have a habit of carrying self-sacrifice to a greater 
extreme, should they? Is not this acquiescence in cheaper living the real 
cause why women lose efficiency? Good food, travel, amusement, social 
companionship—all tend to good temper and good work. Is not the research 
worker scarce because original thought means a mind free from the 
distractions of economy? Successful competition means one’s full force 
in hand. The wearing and dwarfing anxieties of making both ends 
meet are at the root of those physical and mental breakdowns of college 
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women, occurring now and then, which give such joy to the “‘I-told-you-so” 
onlookers. 

This problem of the efficient life is one of the most serious which we 
are called upon to meet; and yet among our own body, indifference is the 
rule. How few of our membership have filled their schedules! The 
outside world is not only indifferent, but hostile. 

What Margaret Fuller called the “cause of woman against woman” 
has been tried in every civilized land. The attitude of the women who do 
not dare toward the women who do dare is one of the things of which the 
sex has least reason to be proud. No woman has yet ventured in a new 
path with that support from other women to which she had a right; that 
is to say, an abeyance of opinion, an acknowledgment that it is by experi- 
ments, full of the risk of failure, that we learn, and gratitude that there is 
someone courageous enough to experiment. 

This public life of the professional woman is an experiment, and it 
deserves fair and just treatment. What dire disaster can overtake the 
world even if 4 of 1 per cent. of its wage-earning women make a mistake ? 
How shall we know if it is a mistake unless we try it? May it not just as 
likely turn out a tremendous success ? 

There are today many descendants of the old philosophers who, as Sir 
David Gill has just reminded us in his presidential address at the British 
Association, were agreed that some object which they could see was the 
fixed center of the universe, and the battle was fought as to what that center 
was. The absence of facts, their ignorance of methods of exact measure- 
ment, did not daunt them, and the question furnished them a subject of 
dispute and fruitless occupation for twenty-five centuries. 

This did not affect the position of the center of the universe. All the 
drags hung on the wheels of the evolution of the ideal society will not stop, 
but will only delay, its progress. A nation cannot rise rapidly when one- 
half is a drag. Instead of shutting the door of technical and professional 
work to women, they who love mankind should hold it wide open to allow 
the utilization of the added energy which may, perchance, move the car 
of progress up and over the Hill Difficulty. 

As Miss Collet, the English economist, says: ‘“‘There are many things 
which men are doing alone which could be done infinitely better if 
educated women helped them.” And the greatest need of America today is 
not because of the lack of scholars in the old sense, nor even of research 
workers of the old type, so much as of Jeaders in all departments that 
pertain to the problems of human welfare. What are the colleges and 
universities doing to develop these leaders? The ideal life of the perfect 
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human being cannot be accomplished without the efforts of both men and 
women. ‘Two counter-currents neutralize each other. 

The department of human activity least developed by the knowledge of 
the twentieth century is concerned with the daily life and environment of 
the people. The awakening of the masses to the economic waste and the 
ethical degradation we see all about us must come through the united 
efforts of trained men and women working intelligently. The harm 
that women can do through ignorance is illustrated by that catering to the 
mere forms and fashions invented by the idle rich to distinguish them from 
the world’s producers which Veblen calls “‘conspicuous waste.” Shall the 
college woman continue to encourage this unproductive expenditure ? 

If, as we claim, there is an irresistible tide in the evolution of society, 
it behooves us to examine the tendencies dimly showing through the fog 
of the ocean of the future and to take advantage of the current of coming 
events, instead of struggling against the inevitable. 

In the light of this scrutiny what do we think should be impressed upon 
the young student of today to fit her for the work of tomorrow ? 

Edward A. Ross wrote in 1go01, in a discussion of ‘‘causes of race super- 
iority”: ‘Reliability in business engagements and settled reverence for 
law are indispensable in higher social development.” The average woman 
has neither. She has fed on the traditions of centuries in which brute 
force ruled the world. In the “High Song of Odin” we find a clear expres- 
sion of this idea: 


In a maiden’s words 

No one should place faith, 

Nor in what a woman says: 

For on a turning wheel 

Have their hearts been formed, 
And guile in their breasts been laid. 


The great lesson of reliability in business engagements and of reverence 
for law must be learned in the hard school of experience; but the profes- 
sional school should recognize the need and the ethical departments of 
the colleges should inculcate the principles of honesty in contract as bind- 
ing upon women as well as upon men. In the absence both of experience 
and of such training, the college professor and the research student may 
regard her contract as lightly as does the parlor maid or the cook. 

Undoubtedly a great obstacle to promotion in salary and position 
lies in the too frequent unreliability of women where business contracts 
are concerned. To quote Miss Collet again: 
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The incapacity of man is referred to himself: that of a woman is referred to 
the sex. But although a man may foolishly vote for a woman to be placed on 
the school board merely because she is a woman, without knowing anything 
about her, I am not afraid that he will ever give her a well-paid post in his own 
business unless she is fit. 


The most desirable tendency for the professional and technical woman 
of the next twenty-five years to cultivate is that of honorable fulfilment of 
her engagements, even at a cost to herself. She should not make them 
lightly—there is where her training must come to her aid. But having 
undertaken a piece of work she should feel the full responsibility of carrying 
it to the end: I do not mean for life, but for a reasonable time to see the 
result aimed for. 

Steadiness of purpose comes with an understanding of the responsi- 
bility involved. Certain traits of character need developing, and it seems 
probable that this evolution may come in the most natural and permanent 
manner through a training in the stern school of the business world and 
in the struggle for existence governed by industrial and economic condi- 
tions of the time, rather than through a cloistered contemplation of the past. 

All educators are wondering how far to carry the Herbartian doctrine 
of interest. It would seem that the experiment in the case of women should 
go further than it has. Lotze says: ‘‘There is perhaps no subject which a 
woman’s mind could not understand, but there are very many things in 
which women could never learn to be interested.” ‘‘Have mot yet become 
interested,” I should prefer to say. The one difference I see between men 
and women students is that women do best that from which they see an 
immediate result. That is ‘the reason why, hitherto, research work has 
attracted fewer women than some of us hoped for. For women there must 
be something to take an interest in, and to work for. When they find that 
something, there will be a different story to tell. The laundress who left 
her husband because she ‘“‘jus los int’rust in him” is a typical untrained 
woman. In measuring women’s economic advance this need for human 
interest in their work must never be forgotten. 

An idle populace without responsibilities tends to demoralize the 
community, and our streets and shops are crowded by throngs of idle women. 
There is no longer work of a productive kind for them to do in their homes. 
The wife can no longer make her own clothes without an expensive train- 
ing; her husband would not wear her handiwork, so conventional and 
professional has the trade stamp become. He is not satisfied with her 
cooking unless she has undergone apprenticeship under a chef. The home 
has been swept bare of its interesting occupations, and yet we are blamed if 
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we follow outside the fascinating problems the world offers. It has been 
well said by our chairman that there is occupation enough in home-making 
that is interesting if there is woman enough to make it so. That is just the 
difficulty. Revolution in ideas is impending, and an industrial and economic 
crisis will force our hand within the next twenty-five years. It behooves 
the trained woman to be ready for her part in the dark days of stress. To 
whom shall we look more confidently for leadership in constructive work 
for social and national betterment than to the professionally educated and 
technically trained women now coming onto the stage ? 

One remunerative profession which will not be overcrowded in the 
next twenty-five years is that of the scientific economist. Just as we now 
pay high salaries to those who make us laugh or cry, so we shall well pay 
those who make it possible for us to be clean and comfortable. No mere 
man can do this alone. The city is a wholesome and safe dwelling-place 
just so far as its homes are well managed. The half can never be as force- 
ful as the whole. 

Professor William I. Thomas gives encouragement to hope for better 
things as a result of his psychological studies of the mind of woman and the 
lower races. He says: 


Scientific pursuits and the allied intellectual occupations are a game which 
women have entered late and their lack of practice is frequently mistaken for 


lack of ability Certain it is that no civilization can remain highest if 
another civilization adds to the intelligence of its men the intelligence of its 
women. 


In the great field of service to the state and to society the work of double 
the number of women now undergoing training could be most profitably 
utilized and the withdrawal of 1 per cent. of the wage-earners from trivial 
pursuits to the nobler callings can have only good results. What the 
professional woman asks therefore, is a fair field and no sentimental ob- 
jections. Those who show both inclination and ability to make experiments 
should be subsidized and encouraged rather than frightened off. We have 
in the past done many things we were told we could not do. We have 
faith and courage to try many more lines not now recognized as within our 
powers. It is quite well within the bounds of probability that the next 
half-dozen great leaders in the reconstruction of society will be found 
among university women. 





EDUCATIONAL TENDENCIES IN STATE UNIVERSITIES 


CHARLES RICHARD VAN HISE 
President of the University of Wisconsin 


I have been asked to speak upon the subject, ‘‘The Educational Tend- 
encies in State Universities.” 

In reflecting upon this subject I find it to be so large that it cannot be 
covered adequately in a brief address, and, therefore, I shall be obliged to 
formulate what I conceive to be the more important special features of 
state universities, and thereafter confine myself to that part of the subject 
which is of especial interest to this Association. 

Before taking up the exceptional tendencies of state universities, it 
should be recalled that when this class of institution was founded, first in 
the South and later in the Middle West, the purpose was to provide, by 
state funds, universities for exactly the work that the private foundations 
of the East were performing, since funds from private sources were not 
available for this work. Indeed the earlier state universities, both South 
and West, were modeled as closely as possible upon the eastern insti- 
tutions, and the development of the two classes has been in a large measure 
parallel. It is, therefore, plain that the private and state universities are 
very much more alike than they are unlike. Indeed, the great purposes of 
each are to give a liberal college education to the youth of the country, to 
give professional training for various vocations, to give advanced work to 
those expecting to become scholars, and to increase the sum of human 
knowledge. In all these fundamental lines of endeavor there is no sub- 
stantial difference between the private foundation and the state university. 
As compared with their likenesses, their differences are subordinate. Still 
in recent years there have appeared in state institutions certain tendencies 
which differentiate them to some extent from private foundations. 

Some time ago I asked a professor, who for a number of years was at a 
state university and since that time has been in one of the largest eastern 
institutions, the most characteristic difference between them. I explained 
that I meant as to spirit, not as to size, prestige, or income. The answer 
was that the public university feels a special obligation toward the state 
which supports it, whereas the private foundation feels no exceptional 
obligation to the commonwealth in which it is located. It appears to me 
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that this statement gives the chief distinction between the two classes of 
institutions. 

The state university does feel a special obligation to the commonwealth 
in which it is situated. Indeed, it recognizes this obligation as its first duty. 
By all known methods it disseminates information discovered in all parts 
of the world to the people of the state. The state university feels bound 
to become the scientific adviser of the state. It feels bound to investigate 
those questions which concern the interests of the state. If a potato-pro- 
ducing state, it studies the diseases of potatoes; it inquires into the condi- 
tions of tuberculosis, both animal and hurean, in the state, and devises laws 
for its elimination; it values the public utilities for the state officers; it ad- 
vises the legislative committees in problems of political science; it develops 
courses for training teachers for the secondary schools; it provides for 
professional training from agriculture to household science. Its field of 
investigation covers all of the practical problems of the state—agricultural, 
industrial, political, social, and moral. In short, the university aims to 
become the instrument of the state in its upbuilding—material, intellectual, 
and spiritual. Beginning with the same aims as private foundations, such 
has gradually become the special purpose of the state university, a purpose 
which is more nearly realized in the highly developed institutions than in 
those less advanced. 

But in solving the problems of the state, the university lends a hand in 
the solution of the problems for other states and nations. It is the peculiar 
glory of a discovery that its benefits are not confined by the boundaries 
of a state. If the work of Professor Babcock for the dairy interests of 
Wisconsin is worth a million dollars a year, it is worth tens of millions of 
dollars per annum to the other states of the union, and hundreds of millions 
of dollars to the world. 

But the investigators in the state universities are not confined to the 
problems of the state. While they are in the foreground, while they must 
be dealt with, the men in the professorial chairs are free to take up any 
problem that appeals tothem. For my own part I believe it is an advantage 
rather than a disadvantage for a university to feel deeply local duties and 
responsibilities. In proportion to the resources, I believe larger results 
for the world will be obtained by that institution which recognizes local 
responsibility than by the institution which feels no special obligation to 
the community in which it happens to be located, and has simply before it 
as its ideals pure culture, pure learning, pure science, with little or subordi- 
nate thought of immediate service. In short, it seems to me that the ideal 
of the state university will prove to be a great benefaction to the nation. 
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In dwelling upon a distinction between the private and public university, 
I fully appreciate that there is danger of overemphasis, and that the dif- 
ference sharply pointed out exists in varying degrees in different cases. 

Also, I hope it may not be thought that I do not fully appreciate the 
inestimable service to the nation and to the world which the private founda- 
tions of the country have performed, and will continue to perform in the 
future. It is indeed fortunate that this nation has the advantage of great 
private universities, the type dominant in Britain, and of great state univer- 
sities, the type dominant in Germany. 

The distinction above given between the state and private universities 
I believe to be more characteristic than the one which President Hadley and 
Professor Lowell suggest—that the great private foundation is a national, 
and the large state university a local, institution. Apparently the idea that 
the state university is a local institution has to some extent as its basis the 
fact that it bears the name of a state, such as Michigan, California, Illinois, 
Minnesota. But the un: ‘ersities of Germany—Berlin, Leipzig, and Bonn— 
have names still more localized—not the names of great commonwealths, 
but those of cities. And yet this fact has not prevented the universities of 
Germany from becoming international. 

Indeed, the argument which Professor Lowell makes, based upon 
attendance, seems to me to fall short of sustaining his position. According 
to statistics recently published by Registrar Tombo, of Columbia, in Michi- 
gan, the only state university which for any considerable period has been of 
sufficient size and influence to have the advantage of age, 45 per cent. 
of the students come from outside the state; whereas at Pennsylvania only 
31 per cent. come from outside the state; at Columbia, only 36 per cent.; 
and at Harvard, 47, or only 2 per cent. more than at Michigan. 

In other state universities than Michigan the proportions of students 
from outside their states are smaller, but it is scarcely a score of years since 
any of these institutions have attempted to maintain graduate and profes- 
sional schools of the highest grade. 

The fact of the matter is that until very recently few state universities 
have been sufficiently strong to attract students from outside their states 
in large numbers. Those state institutions which are young and small are 
essentially local, precisely as are many scores of small private colleges. 
An examination of the catalogues of recent years shows that in several strong 
state universities the percentages of students from other states and the num- 
bers in the graduate schools are rapidly increasing. 

Already a large number of state universities have an important clientéle 
from many of the states of the Union and a considerable group of students 
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from foreign countries, especially Canada, Mexico, the Argentine Republic 
the Philippines, and Japan; and these groups are becoming larger every year. 

Also, in considering the matter of the clientéle of universities it is to be 
remembered, as remarked by Dr. Tombo, that on account of the fact 
that in a number of state universities non-resident students are charged 
higher fees than resident students, as many students as possible claim 
residence in the state where the institution is located. Indeed, in some 
state universities, after the first year, such residence is acknowledged without 
reference to the real home of the student. 

This point is of considerable quantitative importance, and in this 
connection it should be noted that California, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 
require a larger additional fee from non-resident students than Michigan. 

In considering the question as to what constitutes more than a local 
university, of equal importance to the places from which the students 
come are the places to which they go. Already the graduates of the older 
and stronger state universities are scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
In all of the larger cities of the country they are taking their part in the 
world’s work, in such numbers as to maintain vigorous alumni associations. 
For the private foundations it is well known that one of the most potent 
factors in their non-resident attendance is the influence of their alumni. 
The same influence is now beginning to be felt in the case of the state uni- 
versity. There is action and reaction between the widely dispersed alumni 
and non-resident attendance, both enlarging the influence of the state 
universities. It will be some years before this interaction will produce its 
full effect upon non-resident attendance in state universities. 

Finally, the question might be raised as to whether the percentage of 
attendance of students outside of the state in which an institution is located, 
or the amount of high-grade instruction and investigation which it furnishes, 
is the truer criterion under which to determine whether a university is 
local or national, for, after all, the states constitute the nation. But this 
evening time does not permit the discussion of this question, and I must be 
content to express my conviction that in proportion as the state universities 
have become strong in men and material resources, they have become 
national institutions. It may be possible twenty-five or fifty years hence to 
tell whether the private or the public foundation will in the long run perform 
the greater national service. For my own part, I hope and believe the race 
will be strong and close. If this be so, each will do more for the country 
than if the other were outclassed. 

While I would be glad to consider several other features of state univer- 
sities, the time limit set for this address demands that I hereafter confine my 
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attention to that aspect of the state universities in which this organization 
is especially interested—coeducation. In preparing the following statement 
I have had the advantage of many letters giving the views of the state univer- 
sity presidents. 

In considering the subject of coeducation it is necessary to remember that 
in the older state universities of the Middle West coeducation began, not 
in consequence of a theoretical belief in it upon the part of the officials of 
those institutions, but in spite of such belief. 

In Michigan, Wisconsin, and some other state universities, coeducation 
gained foothold only gradually and in consequence of popular pressure for 
as good educational opportunities for the women as for the men. _ Illustra- 
tive of this situation, in Wisconsin it is to be said that at the outset the 
women were admitted only to a normal department and their classwork 
was entirely separate. Finally, because of pressure for a broader range of 
studies and lack of funds to obtain a larger instructional force, President 
Chadbourne concluded, it is said with much reluctance, to allow the young 
men and women to recite together in the subject in which he himself gave 
instruction—botany. No startling results followed, and this became the 
entering wedge which finally led, in Wisconsin, to equal opportunities in the 
state university for the women and the men. Similar events occurred in 
other institutions. 

The reasons which led to coeducation were then purely economic. The 
western states in these early days were too poor to support two high-grade 
educational institutions. Yet the justice of the women’s demand that 
they have equal opportunity with the men was recognized. There was no 
way to afford such opportunity but to adopt coeducation, and this was 
the solution which was gradually forced upon the older state universities of 
the Middle West. 

The solution was reached with much hesitancy. Imaginary difficulties 
and evils were feared. Of these, according to President Angell, the chief 
were, “‘first, the fear of people generally that women could not carry the 
studies of men and that they could not endure the physical strain of college 
work; and second, most of the male students and a large proportion of the 
professors did not desire that women should be received.” 

Also, it was feared that the intellectual standards of the institutions would 
deteriorate if women were admitted. Indeed, in Boston, during the past sum- 
mer, I was asked the question by prominent educational men whether coedu- 
cation had not prevented state universities from keeping up intellectual 
standards, and notwithstanding my denial, which has since been sustained 
by a score of letters from state university presidents, it was still held that 
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a deterioration of intellectual standards in coeducational institutions could 
hardly be avoided. To these objections must unquestionably be added 
that in the minds of many there was doubt in reference to the maintenance 
of the proprieties if coeducation were adopted. 

It is needless to say before this audience that none of the evils and few 
of the difficulties which were suggested against coeducation in advance 
of its trial have been confirmed by experience. The moral standards of 
young women and men have not deteriorated in coeducational institutions. 
In them the educational standards have steadily risen in the West, exactly 
as they have in the East; indeed, more rapidly, for many years ago the best 
western institutions were far behind the best eastern colleges in their 
standards, whereas at the present time we would not be ready to make this 
admission. 

While all of the state university presidents, from whom I have had 
communications, hold the view expressed as to undergraduate work, there 
are certain exceptions and reservations with reference to graduate work. 
The president of one large state university says that the presence of women 
does tend to lower the standard of graduate work, for the simple reason 
that women do not incline to research. While I should hesitate to assent 
to this statement, it does appear to be a fact that the percentage of women 
who are willing to work at the same subject six hours a day for three hundred 
days in the year is much smaller than among the men. But this quality 
is essential for success in research. Thus while the intellectual success of 
the women in undergraduate work is unquestioned, there is still question on 
the part of some as to the rank they are to take in the graduate school? 
and in creative work. 


t On this point the following data concerning the rank of men and women doctors 
of philosophy are of interest. They are taken from the Report of the President of the 
University of Chicago, 1902-4, p. 110, brought up to date and presented to the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae by Dean Talbot in an informal address following 
the luncheon on November 9. 
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Women were 14 per cent. of total doctors; g per cent. of rite grade; 18 per cent. of 
cum laude; 14 per cent. of magna cum laude, and 1g per cent. of summa cum laude. 
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In the early days of coeducation the only real difficulty which appeared 
was that mentioned by President Angell—the women were not weclome to 
the students and professors. By the men the women were regarded as 
interlopers, and in some institutions they were ostracized. In one, at least, 
this condition of affairs has continued to some extent to the present time, but, 
so far as I know, has disappeared in all other state universities. In them 
normal, fraternal relations obtain between the men and women. The 
presence of the women in the classrooms and on the campus is regarded as 
perfectly natural. 

Thus in the early stage of the development of coeducation, with the 
exception of the objection of the men themselves, there was practically 
no coeducational problem. The women were greatly outnumbered by 
the men and the entrance of the few women made scarcely more disturbance 
in the work of the professors than the appearance in recent years of a 
considerable group of Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos. 

The immediate success of coeducation in the older of the state univer- 
sities of the Middle West led to its establishment as a matter of course in 
the newer state universities, so that at the present time all of the state 
institutions north of Mason and Dixon line and west of the Mississippi, 
with the exception of Louisiana, are coeducational. The movement for 
coeducation among the state universities which won in the North and far 
West did not fully win in the South, nor has it up to the present time; for 
of the southern state universities east of the Mississippi, only Alabama, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, and West Virginia 
are coeducational. But so dominant was the coeducational sentiment 
in the North and West that the great private foundations of Chicago and 
Stanford were originally established upon a coeducational basis, as were 
also the great majority of the other private institutions established in recent 
years. Indeed, the coeducational impulse was so powerful that many 
private colleges, originally for men alone, became coeducational. 

The total number of women in all state universities for the year 1904, 
according to the tables in the report of the United States commissioner of 
education, was 10,620, and the total number of women attending all coedu- 
cational colleges and technical schools in the United States was 45,692; 
whereas the total number of women in women’s colleges was only 27,233. 
Of this number, however, only 6,841 are in Class A, of the report of the 
commissioner of education. 

The educational opportunities of the stronger universities of the West 
have been eagerly seized by the young women, and, according to reports 
furnished for 1906-7, the numbers of women and men in the college of 
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liberal arts, or literature, arts, and sciences of several state universities were ’ 
as follows: 





University No. of Women No. of Men 


California 987 582 
Illinois 420 475 
Indiana 654 gi2 
497 473 
393 382 
Michigan 699 992 
Minnesota 879 465 
Missouri 396 404 
725 314 
292 324 
f 448 369 
Washington 487 209 
Pi iKnnininsynawne al 838 1,008 





If other colleges than those of liberal arts were to be included, the 
women would be greatly outnumbered in all cases; in Wisconsin, for 
instance, 2.6 to I. 

But in the colleges of liberal arts of the state universities mentioned, it 
appears that the women outnumbered the men in seven out of the thirteen, 
and that in three institutions they are nearly twice as numerous as the men. 
For the thirteen universities the women constitute 52.7 per cent. of the 


students of the colleges of liberal arts. The maximum and minimum 
numbers of women for these institutions are 69.9 per cent. for Washington, 
and 41.3 per cent. for Michigan. In the college of liberal arts of Cornell, 
a semi-state university, there are 305 women and 443 men: thus the per- 
centage of women is 40.8. 

These figures show that coeducation is not exclusively or even chiefly: 
a state university characteristic; for there are more than three times as 
many women in private as in public coeducational institutions, but I 
shall confine myself to the latter class, leaving to others possessing fuller 
information to consider how nearly parallel the coeducational problems 
of the private foundations are to those of the public institutions. 

It is clear from the figures given, if the opportunities for higher education 
are to be open to anything like the number of women who are asking them, 
that, wholly irrespective of theory, coeducation must be maintained; or, if 
abandoned, provision must be made for a large number of first-class women’s 
colleges. This would involve the expenditure of many millions of dollars 
in buildings and equipment, and require many scores of millions of dollars 
for endowment. 

With the very rapid increase of women in the colleges of liberal arts of 
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state universities, and, indeed, their dominance in several, there undoubt- 
edly have arisen educational problems which were never suggested by those 
who originally opposed coeducation. In the early days of coeducation the 
young women in the state universities were, almost without exception, 
earnest students who went to college with the determined purpose of utilizing 
to the best advantage the facilities offered. Indeed, the only point of 
criticism in the early days was the too great conscientiousness of the young 
women. They felt that they ought not only to take advantage of their 
opportunities, but that the burden rested upon them to prove that they were 
the intellectual equals of the young men. They felt that their records must 
not be inferior to those of the opposite sex. And from the outset the 
average scholastic record of the young women in the state universities has 
been higher than the average of that of the young men. Because of their 
close adherence to the work assigned under the feeling that they must make 
good records, some members of the faculties believe that the women upon 
the whole are less independent in their work than the men; but this, even 
if true in a minor way, is not of fundamental consequence. 

With the great increase in recent years in the number of women who 
take a college course there has arisen the feeling among many of the best 
families of the Middle and Far West that it is the thing for the daughter 
to have a college education, just as it is for the son. Also the social life, 
in coeducational institutions, which did not exist at all in early years, is 
now an attraction to many young women. In short, a college education 
for women has become popular. This has naturally led to considerable 
numbers of young women going to college who have no serious scholastic 
purpose. 

The presence in the same institution of a certain percentage of men and 
women, both with no very serious purpose, has undoubtedly led to a coedu- 
cational problem, that of social affairs, upon which this Association has 
been seriously at work for some years past and which is yet far from satis- 
factory solution. In the state universities a number of steps have been 
taken during the past few years toward the regulation of social affairs, and 
it is my expectation that we shall go farther before the conditions are rea- 
sonably satisfactory. 

In reference to this problem I shall mention merely one difficulty which 
seems to me to have been frequently overlooked and which must be fully 
considered in working out a solution. In women’s colleges the women set 
their own standards. That woman is successful who takes a leading part 
in scholastic work—in the literary society, in dramatics, in athletics, and 
other forms of college life. "The young woman to be a success in a women’s 
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college must win her success by exactly the same qualities of leadership 
and of service in the college to the college community required by the young 
man to win a prominent position. In the coeducational institution there 
is a tendency for the men to fix the standards not only for themselves but 
for the women. With the increase in numbers in coeducational institutions 
of men and women with no very serious purpose, there is undoubtedly a 
tendency among the women to regard as successful the one who is attractive 
to the young men—in other words, social availability rather than intel- 
lectual leadership is regarded by at least a considerable number of the 
young women as the basis of a successful college career. While this view 
may seem absurd, a little reflection will convince one that the tendency is 
perfectly natural—indeed, is as deep-seated as many of the most firmly 
established traditions in reference to the relations between the sexes. So 
far as I can see, this obstacle will always be a real one in coeducational 
institutions. A satisfactory solution of the problem of social affairs will 
be accomplished only by a recognition of its existence, by the development 
among the young women of their own ideals through insistence that they 
shall set their own standards in coeducational institutions, as in the women’s 
college—that they shall not accept the standard of the least earnest fraction 
of the young men—that of social availability. 

It is, therefore, admitted that the state university has a problem of social 
affairs. It is not meant to imply by this that the women’s college has not 
a problem of social affairs, although the latter may be of a somewhat 
different kind. My inquiries have led me to believe that the problem of 
social affairs in the women’s college is perhaps as difficult to handle as that in 
a coeducational institution. Other things being equal, it cannot be asserted 
that the advantages of the one are superior to those of the other. 

With the increase in the number of women in the colleges of liberal 
arts another tendency has appeared. Certain courses have become popular 
with the women, so that they greatly outnumber the men. As soon as this 
situation obtains there is a tendency for the men not to elect these courses, 
even if otherwise they are attractive to them. Similarly, there are certain 
courses which are naturally taken by a large number of men, perhaps with 
reference to their future careers, and there is a tendency for the women not 
to elect these courses because of this fact. Languages illustrate the first, 
and political economy the second. 

The president of one large state university where the women greatly 
outnumber the men in the college of liberal arts says the women predominate 
in all the literary courses and unquestionably are pushing the men out by 
natural segregative laws. This expression of opinion is confirmed by similar 
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experiences in other state universities where the women are very 
numerous. 

As has been shown already, in several of the large state universities 
located in cities of considerable size, in the college of liberal arts, the women 
greatly outnumber the men. In 1906-7, in Minnesota, there were 879 
women and 465 men; in California, 987 women and 582 men; in Nebraska, 
725 women and 314 men; in Washington, 487 women and 209 men. Ohio 
State, at Columbus, is somewhat exceptional, in that there were only 292 
women to 324 men. In Chicago, a coeducational private foundation in a 
great city, the percentage of women in the college of liberal arts was 46.5. 
While the increase in the number of women as compared with the men is 
much more rapid in state universities located in cities than in small towns, 
in the latter, also, upon the average, they are increasing in relative numbers; 
and if this tendency continues there is a possibility that some of the colleges 
of liberal arts in the state universities, not the universities as a whole, may 
in large measure cease to be coeducational by becoming essentially women’s 
colleges. 

It is useless to say that the tendency for segregation by subjects and 
courses does not exist, or that it ought not to exist, for when, as a matter 
of fact, in a given course women for one reason or another become predomi- 
nant, this acts as a deterrent to the free election of the course by consider- 
able numbers of young men, and vice versa. 

But natural segregation has gone much farther than this. At the present 
time, provision has been made for nearly complete segregation on a large 
scale by the establishment of courses and colleges which are practically 
for the one sex or the other. The colleges of engineering, law, commerce, 
agriculture, and medicine are essentially men’s colleges. While open to 
women, their opportunities have been taken advantage of only to a very 
limited extent. Similarly courses for training the heads of households 
have been established for the women. Whether such courses be called 
home economics, household science, or domestic science, they are the 
first of the professional schools for women. Already in a considerable 
number of state institutions such courses are provided, including the 
following: Ohio, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Tennessee, Kansas, 
Wisconsin. 

As yet these courses are in an imperfect stage of development. They 
are in somewhat the same position as agriculture was in the state university 
twenty-five years ago. When it was proposed to teach agriculture as a 
college study, there was no handier subject for a gibe, and all the older and 
more conservative universities refused to establish such courses. They 
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have been the losers, and progressive universities that introduced agriculture 
have been the immeasurable gainers. During the past twenty-five years 
agriculture has been ennobled into a profession. It is now appreciated 
that agriculture is a complex applied science, requiring deep learning in 
physics, chemistry, and biology to obtain the best results. All over the 
country at the heads of large estates may be found educated men using 
their best intellectual powers in increasing the fundamental material wealth 
of the nation. The profession of agriculture now affords one of the greatest 
openings in the country, and the number of men who enter it will increase 
phenomenally during the next quarter of a century. 

Similarly the training for the head of a home will be developed until it is 
recognized as a profession. It will be realized that the scope of the knowl- 
edge of the head of a household should include business, the applications 
of chemistry, physics, and biology to food and health, the applications of 
architecture and art to the house. The woman who has studied the funda- 
mental sciences leading to these subjects and becomes trained in their 
application to the home is educated in a profession as dignified as other 
professions. When a woman becomes thus educated she will find the 
direction of her home a high intellectual pleasure, rather than wearisome 
routine. 

On account of the lack of the manual-training side of the work of 
household science in many of the primary and secondary schools, the uni- 
versities will be obliged for a number of years to do work of a lower grade 
than is desirable in college, precisely as they have been obliged to do work 
of this class in agriculture. But the problem is before the higher institutions 
of learning to work out a course which for the professional training of heads 
of households will be recognized as equal to the training furnished in agri- 
culture and engineering, and this problem will be somewhere solved, prob- 
ably in greater measure in the state universities than elsewhere, because 
these are the institutions in which this necessity has been most widely 
recognized. When such courses are developed it is natural to suppose that 
in them women will dominate as do men in engineering. Up to the present 
time, at least, the men have shown no tendency to crowd the women out of 
home economics. 

It thus appears that in coeducational institutions natural segregation 
has appeared along two lines, one wholly fortunate, the other presenting 
a problem. All who are not such hopeless conservatives as to believe that 
the present situation is better than any possible change will doubtless agree 
that the development of courses, schools, and colleges, adapted to the special 
professions and in which, therefore, men or women are segregated in accord- 
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ance with their natural fitness, is highly desirable. I look to see such segre- 
gation go farther. 

But the college of liberal arts does and should include both sexes in large 
numbers, since the work of this college affords the fundamental general 
training upon which special training should be based. In this college 
natural segregation has also appeared with the tendency to drive men out 
of some subjects, and the tendency to drive women out of others, all of 
which are largely pursued by both sexes in men’s and women’s colleges. 

How shall this problem be handled without in any way discriminating 
against the men or women? In subjects such as language, literature, 
political economy, history, and mathematics, in a large institution there are 
many divisions. There is no reason whatever why a course already given 
in a number of sections should not provide divisions primarily for the men 
and others primarily for the women. If the actual opportunities of women 
will be enlarged by offering courses in political economy for them, perhaps 
adapted to their special interests, when they otherwise would not pursue 
this subject because of the number of men, why should not this be done ? 
If the opportunities of the men will be enlarged by offering courses in litera- 
ture for them, when otherwise they would not take such course because of 
the large number of women, what valid objection can be urged to the 
proposal? Why should there not be given a course in ethics for men alone ? 

In two western universities the suggested principles have already been 
applied to a limited extent. In Kansas, Dean Templin informs me that 
courses in physiology and in the sociology of the family have been offered 
primarily for the women, but unexpectedly to the authorities these courses 
have also proved popular among the young men. I am further informed that 
special courses for the two sexes are in accordance with the charter of the 
University of Kansas, which provides that separate classes shall be main- 
tained for the two sexes whenever it shall be found convenient to make such 
arrangement, although, with the exception above given, this provision of the 
charter has been a dead letter. 

At the University of Washington, President Kane says that in some of 
the subjects in which there are a large number of students the sections are 
so scheduled that women only are in certain sections and men only in 
others. He goes on to say in effect: 


I am strongly in favor, also, of a division of the sexes into separate classes in 
the departments in which our freshmen and sophomores work. There are in 
many departments a half-dozen or more sections doing the same work, so that a 
division can be made with very little difficulty and without added expenditure for 
the instructional force. In these departments I shall favor, unless our expe- 
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rience goes contrary to my conjecture, the definite plan of separate sections for 
the men and women. 

The natural segregation of the sexes in subjects which should be attractive 
to both is an undoubted educational tendency. It is, therefore, futile to 
ignore it, for the men and women under the elective system cannot be driven 
into courses they do not desire to enter. 

I believe the wisest procedure is for educational authorities frankly to 
recognize the tendency by providing in such subjects courses primarily for 
men and women as fast as the tendency shows that this is desirable, in 
order to give each sex the best opportunity. Indeed, it seems to me that 
in"arranging for natural segregation in those subjects attractive to both men 
and:women, steps will be taken which will be likely to preserve coeduca- 
tion in the college of liberal arts. That this may remain the situation at 
Stanford and Wesleyan has been assured by the limitation of the number 
of women that are admitted. By Chicago the problem has been handled 
by segregating the women and men for the first two years. I believe a 
better solution of the problem than these somewhat arbitrary regulations, 
is to provide for natural segregation by the development of professional 
courses, such as engineering, agriculture, commerce, and law, for men, 
and other courses, illustrated by home economics, for women; and in the 
college of liberal arts providing for separate divisions, which to a certain 
extent may be specialized, in those subjects which are attractive to both 
sexes, as rapidly as experience shows that this plan really enlarges the oppor- 
tunities for both women and men. 

Blindly ignoring facts and persisting in an old policy regardless of results 
will weaken rather than strengthen coeducation. Believing as I do, that 
the adoption of coeducation in the West, which has led to the higher educa- 
tion of tens of thousands of women who would otherwise have had no 
opportunity to obtain a college training, has been of immeasurable impor- 
tance to the nation; believing as I do that coeducation gives satisfactory 
scholastic results for both sexes, I am in favor of taking such steps as are 
necessary to maintain coeducation in full vigor in the colleges of liberal arts. 
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Anniversaries like this which compel us to pause for a moment and review 
our progress come with peculiar significance to women of my generation. 
I doubt if the most imaginative and sympathetic younger women in this 
audience can form any conception of what it means to women of the old 
advance guard, among whom you will perhaps allow me to include myself, 
to be able to say to each other without fear of contradiction that in the 
twenty-five years covered by the work of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae the battle for the higher education of women has been gloriously, 
and forever, won. 

The passionate desire of the women of my generation for higher educa- 
tion was accompanied throughout its course by the awful doubt, felt by 
women themselves as well as by men, as to whether women as a sex were 
physically and mentally fit for it. I think I can best make this clear to you 
if I refer briefly to my own experience. I cannot remember the time when 
I was not sure that studying and going to college were the things above all 
others which I wished to do. I was always wondering whether it could 
be really true, as everyone thought, that boys were cleverer than girls. 
Indeed, I cared so much that I never dared to ask any grown-up person the 
direct question, not even my father or mother, because I feared to hear the 
reply. I remember often praying about it, and begging God that if it were 
true that because I was a girl I could not successfully master Greek and go 
to college and understand things to kill me at once, as I could not bear to 
live in such an unjust world. When I was a little older I read the Bible 
entirely through with passionate eagerness, because I had heard it said 
that it proved that women were inferior to men. Those were not the days 
of the higher criticism. I can remember weeping over the account of Adam 
and Eve because it seemed to me that the curse pronounced on Eve might 
imperil girls’ going to college; and to this day I can never read many parts 
of the Pauline epistles without feeling again the sinking of the heart with 
which I used to hurry over the verses referring to women’s keeping silence 
in the churches and asking their husbands at home. I searched not only 
the Bible, but all other books I could get for light on the woman question. 
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I read Milton with rage and indignation. Even as a child I knew him for 
the woman hater he was. The splendor of Shakspere was obscured to 
me then by the lack of intellectual power in his greatest woman characters. 
Even now it seems to me that only Isabella in Measure for Measure thinks 
greatly, and weighs her actions greatly, like a Hamlet or a Brutus. 

I can well remember one endless scorching summer’s day when, sitting 
in a hammock under the trees with a French dictionary, blinded by tears 
more burning than the July sun, I translated the most indecent book I have 
ever read, Michelet’s famous—were it not now forgotten, I should be able 
to say infamous—book on woman, La Femme. I was beside myself 
with terror lest it might prove true that I myself was so vile and pathological 
a thing. Between that summer’s day in 1874, and a certain day in the 
autumn in 1904, thirty years had elapsed. Although during these thirty 
years I had read in every language every book on women that I could obtain, 
I had never chanced again upon a book that seemed to me so to degrade 
me in my womanhood as the seventh and seventeenth chapters on women 
and women’s education of President Stanley Hall’s Adolescence. Michelet’s 
sickening sentimentality and horrible over-sexuality seemed to me to breathe 
again from every pseudo-scientific page. 

But how vast the difference between then and now in my feelings, and 
in the feelings of every woman who has had to do with the education of 
girls! Then I was terror-struck lest I, and every other woman with me, 
were doomed to live as pathological invalids in a universe merciless to 
woman as asex. Now we know that it is not we, but the man who believes 
such things about us, who is himself pathological, blinded by neurotic 
mists of sex, unable to see that women form one-half of the kindly race of 
normal, healthy human creatures in the world; that women, like men, are 
quickened and inspired by the same great traditions of their race, by 
the same love of learning, the same love of science, the same love of 
abstract truth; that women, like men, are immeasurably benefited, physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally, and are made vastly better mothers, as men 
are made vastly better fathers, by subordinating the distracting instincts 
of sex to the simple human fellowship of similar education, and similar 
intellectual and social ideals. 

It was not to be wondered at that we were uncertain in those old days 
as to the ultimate result of women’s education. Before I myself went to 
college I had seen only one college woman. I had heard that such a 
woman was staying at the house of an acquaintance. I went to see her 
with fear. Even if she had appeared in hoofs and horns I was determined 
to go to college all the same. But it was a relief to find this Vassar graduate 
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tall and handsome and dressed like other women. When, five years later, 
I went to Leipzig to study after I had been graduated from Cornell, my 
mother used to write me that my name was never mentioned to her by the 
women of her acquaintance. I was thought by them to be as much of a 
disgrace to my family as if I had eloped with the coachman. Now, women 
who have been to college are as plentiful as blackberries on summer hedges. 
Even my native city of Baltimore is full of them, and women who have in 
addition studied in Germany are regarded with becoming deference by the 
very Baltimore women who disapproved of me. 

During the quarter of the century of the existence of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae two generations of college women have reached mature 
life, and the older generation is now just passing off the stage. We are, 
therefore, better prepared than ever before to give an account of what has 
been definitely accomplished, and to predict what will be the tendencies 
of women’s college and university education in the future. 

I think I can best tell you in a concrete way what has been accomplished 
in women’s education by describing to you the condition of affairs which I 
found in 1884, when I returned from Germany, and set about planning 
the academic organization of Bryn Mawr. The outlook was discouraging 
except for the delight women were beginning to show in going to college. 
No one knew at all how things were going to turn out. The present 
achievement was small; the students were immature and badly trained; 
the scientific attainments of the professors teaching in colleges for women, 
with a few shining exceptions, were practically nil. Women were teaching 
in Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, and Smith without even the elementary 
training of a college course behind them. Men in general, including 
highly intelligent presidents of colleges for women, as well as highly intelli- 
gent presidents of colleges for men, held in good faith absurd opinions on 
women’s education. When I protested to the president of the most advanced 
college for women in regard to this lack of training, he told me that we could 
never run Bryn Mawr if we insisted on the same scholarly attainments in 
women professors as in men professors. He—and I think he will forgive 
me for quoting his opinion in those early days, because I am sure that he 
has since changed it—and the president of perhaps the greatest university 
for men in the United States, both told me that there was an intuitive some- 
thing in ladies of birth and position, which enabled them to do without 
college training, and to make on the whole better professors for women 
college students than if they had themselves been to college. 

Everyone I consulted prophesied disaster if we carried out our plan of 
appointing to our professorships young unmarried men of high scientific 
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promise. They said: in the first place, such men will not consent to teach 
women in a women’s college; in the second place, if they should consent, 
their unmarried students will distract their minds; and in the third place, 
if by any chance they should be able to teach coherently, then surely such 
will be the charm of their bachelor estate that their girl students will com- 
pete with each other for proposals out of the classroom rather than for marks 
in the classroom. 

The president of Harvard College, when he visited Bryn Mawr a few 
years after its opening and found that our students were governing them- 
selves and going away for the night, or for the week end, as they saw fit, said 
to me: ‘If this continues, I will give you two years, and no more, in which 
to close Bryn Mawr College.” From that day to this Bryn Mawr College 
students have had free and unrestricted self-government, and have proved 
that women of the age our mothers were when we were born are old 
enough to govern themselves. Student self-government is now working 
well in thirteen eastern colleges where women study, and is, I believe, 
destined to spread to all other colleges for women. 

And so it has been with many other questions in women’s college edu- 
cation which were experiments only five and twenty years ago. Our 
highest hopes are all coming gloriously true. It is like reading the pages 
of one of Grimm’s fairy tales. The fearsome toads of those early prophecies 
are turning into pearls of purest radiance before our very eyes. 

The curriculum of our women’s colleges has steadily stiffened. Women, 
both in separate and in coeducational colleges, seem to prefer the old- 
fashioned, so-called disciplinary, studies. They disregard the so-called 
accomplishments. I believe that today more women than men are receiv- 
ing a thorough college education, even although in most cases they are 
receiving it sitting side by side with men in the same college lecture-rooms. 

The old type of untrained woman teacher has practically disappeared 
from women’s colleges. Her place is being taken by ardent young women 
scholars who have qualified themselves by long years of graduate study for 
advanced teaching. Even the old-fashioned untrained matron, or house 
mother, is swiftly being replaced in girls’ schools, as well as in women’s 
colleges, by the college-bred warden, or director. 

Unmarried men are now teaching in all colleges for women. The 
experience of Bryn Mawr has proved that men of the highest scholarly 
reputation are not only willing to accept positions in a college for women, 
but that they decline to resign them except for the most tempting posts in 
colleges for men. This year, after respectively twenty-one and eighteen 
years of service, we are losing to the Johns Hopkins University, which 
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creates special chairs for them, our senior professors of teutonic philology 
and history. No college for men or women, as slenderly endowed as are 
all our women’s colleges, can hold for a lifetime the few productive scholars 
in any given science. Such men are entitled to the highest salaries and the 
best positions their country can bestow. Bryn Mawr has also proved that 
a faculty composed of such men has no hesitation in working under a 
woman president, or under women scholars as heads of departments when 
they too are eminent. In the world of intellect eminence is so rare, and 
excellence of any kind so difficult to attain, that when we are dealing with 
intellectual values, or genuine scholarly, literary, or artistic excellence, 
the question of sex tends to become as unimportant to men as to 
women. 

We did not know when we began whether women’s health could stand 
the strain of college education. We were haunted in those days by the 
clanging chains of that gloomy little specter, Dr. Edward H. Clarke’s Sex in 
Education. With trepidation of spirit I made my mother read it, and was 
much cheered by her remark that, as neither she, nor any of the women she 
knew, had ever seen girls or women of the kind described in Dr. Clarke’s 
book, we might as well act as if they did not exist. Still, we did not know 
whether colleges might not produce a crop of just such invalids. Doctors 
insisted that they would. We women could not be sure until we had tried 
the experiment. Now we have tried it, and tried it for more than a genera- 
tion, and we know that college women are not only not invalids, but that 
they are better physically than other women in their own class of life. 
We know that girls are growing stronger and more athletic. Girls enter 
college each year in better physical condition. For the past four years I 
have myself questioned closely all our entering classes, and often their 
mothers as well. I find that an everage of 60 per cent. enter college abso- 
lutely and in every respect well, and that less than 30 per cent. make, or 
need to make, any periodic difference whatever in exercise, or study, from 
year’s end to year’s end. This result is very different from that obtained 
by physicians and others writing in recent magazines and medical journals. 
These alarmists give gruesome statistics from high schools and women’s 
colleges, which they are very careful not to name. Probably they are 
investigating girls whose general hygienic conditions are bad. The brothers 
of such girls would undoubtedly make as poor a showing physically when 
compared to Harvard and Yale men, or the boys of Groton, or St. Paul’s, 
as their sisters make when compared to Bryn Mawr students. Certainly 
their sisters who have not been to high school or college would in all proba- 
bility be even more invalided and abnormal. Seventy per cent. of the Bryn 
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Mawr students come from private schools, and from homes where the nutri- 
tion and sanitary conditions are excellent. They have undoubtedly been 
subjected up to the age of nearly nineteen to strenuous and prolonged college 
preparation, yet their physical condition is far above that of the girls of 
these other investigations. One investigation yields the shocking result 
that 66 per cent. of college freshmen are practically invalids during certain 
times in each month, and another that 73 per cent. of high-school girls are 
in a similar condition. If such results are to be credited, the explanation 
must be found, as I have said, in the general malnutrition and unsanitary 
life of such girls. Here, as so often when women are investigated, causes 
which would produce ill-health in boys are not excluded. Surely the 
Bryn Mawr students approach much more nearly to the normal type. 
Those other girls are horribly abnormal. 

We did not really know anything about even the ordinary everyday 
intellectual capacity of women when we began to educate them. We were not 
even sure that they inherited their intellects from their fathers as well as 
from their mothers. We were told that their brains were too light, their fore- 
heads too small, their reasoning powers too defective, their emotions too 
easily worked upon to make good students. None of these things has proved 
to be so. Perhaps the most wonderful thing of all to have come true is 
the wholly unexpected, but altogether delightful, mental ability shown by 
women college students. We should have been satisfied if they had been 
proved to be only a little less good than men college students, but, tested by 
every known test of examination, or classroom recitation, women have 
proved themselves equal to men, even slightly superior. It is more like a 
fairy story than ever to discover that they are not only as good, but even a 
little better. When this came to be clearly recognized, as was the case early 
in the movement, we were asked to remember that those first women students 
were a picked class, and could not fairly be compared to average men stu- 
dents. But now in many colleges, such as Chicago, the numbers of men and 
women are practically equal, and many of the women who attend college 
today have not the bread and butter incentive of men to do well in their 
classes, yet the slight superiority continues. Year after year, for example, 
Chicago reports fewer absences and fewer conditions incurred by women 
than by men in the same classes. This success of women in college-work 
is producing a curious situation in men’s education which is beginning to 
make itself felt in coeducational colleges. 

We are now living in the midst of great and, I believe on the whole benefi- 
cent, social changes which are preparing the way for the coming economic 
independence of women. Like the closely allied diminishing birth 
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rate,' but unlike the higher education of women, this great change in opinion 
and practice seems to have come about almost without our knowledge, 
certainly without our conscious co-operation. The passionate desire of 
the women of my generation for a college education seems, as we study it 
now in the light of coming events, to have been a part of this greater move- 
ment. . 

In order to prepare for this economic independence, we should expect 
to see what is now taking place. Colleges for women, and college depart- 
ments of coeducational universities are attended by ever-increasing numbers 
of women students. In seven of the largest western universities women 
already outnumber men in the college departments. 

A liberal college course prepares women for their great profession of 
teaching. College women have proved to be such admirably efficient 
teachers that they are driving other women out of the field. Until other 
means of self-support are as easy for women as teaching, more and more 
women who intend to teach will go to college. Such women will elect first 
of all the subjects taught by women in the high schools, such as Latin, his- 
tory, and the languages. They will avoid chemistry, physics, and other 
sciences, which are usually taught by men. Until all women become self- 
supporting, more women than men will go to college for culture, especially 
in the West, and such women will tend to elect the great disciplinary studies 
which men neglect because they are intrinsically more difficult and seem 
at first sight less practical. For these obvious reasons certain college 
courses are therefore already crowded by women and almost deserted by 
men in many of the coeducational universities. 

Certain college presidents and professors are busily at work drawing 
conclusions as to the primary difference between men’s and women’s minds 
because different electives are chosen by men and women in coeducational 
colleges. But, if we compare the electives of men and women in the best 
separate colleges in the East where more men are studying for culture, we 
find that the same electives are chosen by men at Harvard and Yale and 
Princeton, and by women at Vassar, Wellesley and Bryn Mawr. I was 
greatly struck by this similarity in the elective charts of men’s and women’s 
colleges at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. If we exclude all required work 

t The diminishing birth rate is closely allied to the economic independence of 
women only in the sense that it seems to make it more immediately feasible and more 
imperatively necessary. It is not allied to it in any sense in the relation of a conse- 
quence to a cause, as is often incorrectly stated. The diminishing birth rate seems to 
have come about without the slightest reference to women’s occupation, or desire for 


occupation. It operates as drastically in countries and in classes of society where 
women have no occupation. 
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and examine the group studies chosen by all the women who have been 
graduated from Bryn Mawr, up to and including June, 1906, we find that 
each of the 783 graduates had the option of two group studies to be pursued 
five hours a week each for two years after election. Thus there were open 
to the 783 graduates 1,566 possible group choices, of which Latin has 
obtained 35 per cent.; economics, 29 per cent.; history, 26 per cent.; Greek, 
Ig per cent.; English, 16.73 per cent.; French, 16.34 per cent.; German, 
13 percent.; chemistry, 12 per cent.; biology, ropercent.,andsoon. These 
choices, and others like them, should suffice to refute the often-repeated state- 
ment that women desert economics, chemistry, mathematics, and such sup- 
posedly masculine subjects, and crowd into English literature and foreign- 
language courses because they are women. As so frequently happens in 
women’s education, external circumstances have been mistaken for a-priorz 
causes. In western state universities, where it has been observed that women 
do not as a rule elect economics and science, such subjects are said by women 
students—at least if I may credit what has been repeatedly told me by many 
of our western graduate students—to be taught very differently from the way 
in which they are taught at Bryn Mawr, or of course, at any eastern college 
for men or women, where general culture and intellectual training are 
the chief objects of a liberal college course. I am told that economics in 
many western colleges is simply applied economics and deals almost exclu- 
sively with banking, railroad rates, etc., and is therefore, of course, not 
elected by women who are at present unable to use it practically, whereas 
in the eastern colleges for women theoretical economics is perhaps their 
favorite study. In the same way, chemistry, which is a close second at 
Bryn Mawr to German as an elective study, is taught in the college depart- 
ments of many western universities, as it is taught in many industrial or 
trade schools in the East, as a preparation for pharmacy or dyeing indus- 
tries, and, equally of course, is not elected by women who cannot yet make 
practical use of such training. Surely this is a more reasonable explana- 
tion for the different choices of electives by women in the East and West 
than what seems to me the improbable one that women will not elect 
certain subjects, even if they would otherwise desire them, because they 
dislike to work in classes with men. Still more improbable seems the state- 
ment that men, who are eager to study literature and French and German, 
deny themselves because there are too many women in the classroom. The 
fact seems to me to be that women and men in the West as in the East elect 
what suits their needs best. If the present practical tendency in teaching 
certain large and important groups of studies continues in state universities, 
I believe that not only western women but also western men who wish a 
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liberal college education in science, economics, mathematics, and other 
subjects must seek it in eastern colleges. 

These three developments in women’s college education have brought 
about a situation which is much misunderstood and yet is perfectly natural. 
Women are beginning, as I have said, to outnumber men in college depart- 
ments. Women elect in larger numbers than men, for the reasons I have 
already given, certain very important disciplinary studies, and many such 
courses contain almost no men. Women do slightly better than men in 
daily recitations; in spite of their supposedly less good health they are 
absent less often from their college classes; and they get an average of 
higher marks in the examinations. None of this is very pleasing to men 
students, especially in the East where young men have been taught to look 
downon women. Men are said in consequence—with some truth I think— 
to show a tendency to prefer separate colleges. This preference would be 
only human—annoying asit is. Men teaching in eastern colleges undoubt- 
edly sympathize with, and sometimes encourage, this feeling. Women 
students also resent this attitude on the part of professors and students, and 
seem to prefer women’s colleges where they feel that they have rights, and 
where they are the chief, instead of only the secondary, interest of their 
professors. Every now and then we hear mutterings of discontent from 
one or another coeducational college. Usually it is some eastern man 
called to teach in a western coeducational college, thrown off his balance 
by the shock, running amuck through the pages of some eastern magazine. 

There have been, however, but few visible manifestations of this feeling. 
Western Reserve University is, I believe, the only western college which has 
separated out its women into an annex. At Leland Stanford and Wesleyan 
the number of women is now limited. At Chicago! the recent separation of 
men and women in the freshman and sophomore years was undoubtedly 
due to the great increase of women and to the fear that because of it men 
would begin to leave the college. President Hamilton of Tufts College, 
which has long been open to women, in his last president’s report argues 
the whole question dispassionately and concludes that both men and women 
are diminishing in numbers in Tufts because of each other’s presence. He 
recommends an annex for women. In a lecture-room at Tufts last spring 

t This so-called Chicago segregation, about which so much has been said, really 
amounts to very little. I am informed by Dean Marion Talbot of Chicago that in the 
present quarter of the college year, 1907-8, men and women are either wholly or partially 
separated in only eleven out of the fifty-two courses offered to freshmen and sopho- 
mores. For a description of the working of segregation, see Professor A. W. Small, 


Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, pp. 169-74. 
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I saw about twenty girls and five or six boys. The boys were huddled 
together in a corner just as we women used to huddle together in the old 
days of coeducation at Cornell. I foresaw then that there would come at 
Tufts in the near future what is so unjustly called a ‘‘setback” for women’s 
education. 

We need not disturb ourselves over these readjustments to new condi- 
tions. They have no significance for the main question. Women’s col- 
lege education has succeeded too well—that is the whole trouble. And its 
overwhelming success makes its continuance sure. No institution which has 
begun to educate women has yet thought of giving up educating them. 
Instead, each year more colleges for men are assuming fresh responsi- 
bilities toward women. Undoubtedly the form of women’s college education 
may change somewhat. Affiliated-colleges or annexes will tend to increase, 
as well as separate colleges for women. Sporadic cases of segregation, as at 
Chicago, will tend to occur. All forms of education are good, if not equally 
good. The main thing we are concerned with is to get these thousands of 
women educated by any method at all. 

And just because women have shown such an aptitude for a true college 
education and such delight in it, we must be careful to maintain it for them 
in its integrity. We must see to it that its disciplinary quality is not lowered 
by the insertion of so-called practical courses which are falsely supposed 


to prepare for life. Women are rapidly coming to control women’s college 
education. It rests with us to decide whether we shall barter for a mess of 


pottage the inheritance of the girls of this generation which the girls of my 
generation agonized to obtain for themselves and for other girls. 

Up to this time women’s colleges have been wisely conservative. They 
have not been led away by the fallacies of the free elective system. At the 
present time all of the more important colleges for women except Vassar 
—which, however, requires twenty-one disciplinary hours out of the entire 
college course of fifty-six hours—are working under the group system. 
One by one men’s colleges and coeducational colleges are swinging into line 
and adopting some form of the group system in the recoil from the elective 
system, which is fast becoming a stampede. Even Harvard held up both 
hands last year when it adopted the so-called ‘‘bachelor’s degree with 
distinction.” 

Vast intellectual harm has been done to this generation of college 
students by unrestricted free electives. On account of their conservatism 
the present generation of college women is really better educated and will, 
I believe, prove themselves to be more efficient than college men. 

Likewise women’s colleges, including the affiliated colleges of Radcliffe 
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and Barnard (which really ought not, one would think, to presume to vary 
from their parent universities), have steadfastly maintained the four- 
years’ college course. As in the case of the free elective system, men’s 
colleges will, I feel sure, return from following after false gods. 

There is, however, one grave peril which must be averted from women’s 
education at all hazards. Most of the universities of the West and many 
eastern universities, like Cornell, Columbia, and Pennsylvania, are boring 
through their academic college course at a hundred places with professional 
courses. In many colleges everything that is desirable for a human being 
to learn to do counts toward the bachelor’s degree—ladder work in the 
gymnasium (why not going upstairs ?), swimming in the tank (why not one’s 
morning bath ?), cataloguing in the library (why not one’s letter home ?). 

People who used to believe in the free elective system used to believe 
also that all studies one could elect were equally good for purposes of mental 
training and discipline. Indeed, the free elective system could not have 
existed for a moment on any other hypothesis. There never was any real 
reason given for this belief. The presidents of Harvard and of other free 
elective colleges just said so, and said so over and over again, until everyone 
came to think that it must be so. 

Now, however, we have been trying the experiment of acting as if it 
were so in our men’s colleges for over a generation, and we know that it is 
not so. No one can read the educational articles and addresses based on 
practical experience with college students which have appeared, say since 
1900, and not become convinced of this. 

Indeed, I personally have come to regard this vitally important question 
in education as now settled for most truly intelligent and open-minded 
people by the very costly method of practical experiment. I am in con- 
sequence astounded to see the efforts which have been made within the past 
few years, and perhaps never more persistently than during the past year, to 
persuade, I might almost say to compel, those in charge of women’s educa- 
tion to riddle the college curriculum of women with hygiene, and sanitary 
drainage, and domestic science, and child-study, and all the rest of the 
so-called practical studies. 

The argument is a specious one at first sight and seems reasonable. It is 
urged that college courses for women should be less varied than for men and 
should fit them primarily for the two great vocations of women, marriage 
or teaching, the training of children in the home, or in the schoolroom. 
Nothing more disastrous for women, or for men, can be conceived of than 
this specialized education for women as a sex. It has been wholly over- 
looked that any form of specialized education, which differs from men’s 
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education, will tend to unfit women in less than a generation to teach their 
own boys at home, as well as of course, other boys in the schoolroom. 
Women so educated will eventually be driven out of the teaching profession, 
or confined wholly to the teaching of girls. But there is a more far-reaching 
answer to this short-sighted demand for specialized women’s courses. If 50 
per cent. of college women are to marry, and nearly 40 per cent. are to bear 
and rear children, such women cannot conceivably be given an education too 
broad, too high, or too deep, to fit them to become the educated mothers 
of the future race of men and women to be born of educated parents. 
Somehow or other such mothers must be made familiar with the great mass 
of inherited knowledge which is handed on from generation to generation 
of civilized educated men. They must think straight, judge wisely, and 
reverence truth; and they must teach such clear and wise and reverent 
thinking to their children. And we have only the four years of the college 
course to impart such knowledge to women who are to be mothers. If 
it is true—and it is absolutely true—that all subjects do not train the mind 
and heart and intellect equally well, it is also true that sanitary and 
domestic science are not among the great disciplinary race studies. The 
place for such studies, and they undoubtedly have an important place, is 
ajter the college course, not during it. They belong with law, medicine, 
dentistry, engineering, architecture, agriculture in the professional school, 
not in the college. If they are introduced into the college course of liberal 
training in any guise whatsoever, our present efficient college woman, 
like the old-fashioned type of efficient college man, will become a tradition 
of the past. 

And for college women who may be teachers as well as for those who may 
be mothers, any form of special education is also highly objectionable. 
If the education of women is directed mainly, or exclusively, toward the 
profession of teaching, such specialized training will drive women who 
must support themselves into the teaching profession without regard to 
their special qualifications for teaching, which will be an overwhelming 
misfortune for the women themselves as well as for the children they teach. 
If women are to support themselves, even as generally as they do now, 
they must be trained so as to find ready admission into the professions and 
into different kinds of business activity. Their education must be at least 
as varied, and open to modification, as men’s education. 

But the indications of successive editions of the census in all civilized 
countries, and many other signs of the times, lead us to believe that in two 
or three generations practically all women will either support themselves, or 
engage in some form of civic activity. I have said that about 50 per cent. 
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of college women will marry. We know now that college women marry 
in about the same proportion, and have about the same number of children 
as their sisters and cousins who have not been to college. We know also 
that no one nowadays has more than about two children per marriage— 
neither college men, nor college women, nor the brothers or sisters of college 
men and women who have not been to college, nor native white American 
families, nor American immigrant families in the second generation. This 
great diminution in the birth rate has taken place notably in the United 
States, France, Great Britain, and Australia, and is manifesting itself in 
lesser, but ever increasing degrees, in all other civilized countries. In 
bringing about this great social change college women have borne no 
appreciable part. Indeed, only one-half a college woman in every 1,000 
women is married, the ratio of college women to other women being as 1 to 
1,000. Although this diminishing birth rate is wholly independent of 
women’s college education, it cannot fail to affect it greatly. If it is true, 
as it seems to be, that college women who marry will have on an average 
only two children apiece, they could not if they wished, spend all their time 
in caring for the two rapidly growing-up children, who, moreover, after 
ten years will be at school, unless they perform also the actual manual labor 
of their households. In such cases college women will presumably prefer 
to do other work in order to be able to pay wages to have this manual labor 
done for them. No college-bred man would be willing day after day to 
shovel coal in his cellar, or to curry and harness his horses, if by more intel- 
lectual and interesting labor he could earn enough to pay to have it done 
for him. Nor will college women be willing to do household drudgery if 
it can be avoided. Such married women must, therefore, also be prepared 
for self-support. Likewise the increasingly small proportion of the married 
50 per cent. who will marry men able to support them and their two children 
in comfort will not wish to be idle. They too must be prepared for some 
form of public service. Of course, the 50 per cent. of college women who 
do not marry, that is, all, except the very few who will inherit fortunes large 
enough to live on throughout life, must be prepared for self-support. 

It seems, therefore, self-evident that practically all women, like practi- 
cally all men, must look forward after leaving college to some form of public 
service, whether paid, as it will be for the great majority of both men and 
women, or unpaid, does not matter. Liberallyeducated women, like liberally 
educated men, should fit themselves after college for their special work. 
When their life-work is more or less determined, let those women who expect 
to marry and keep their own houses (after all, the women householders will 
be only about half even of those who marry, say 25 per cent., of all college 
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women) study domestic and sanitary science. But it is as preposterous to 
compel all women to study domestic science and child psychology, irrespective 
of their future work, as it would be to compel all men to study dentistry, or 
medicine. It is the same with child-study, pedagogy, and all other special 
studies. One and all, for women as for men, they belong in the graduate 
professional school. 

Everything seems to indicate, as I have already pointed out, that women 
will not only make their way into all except a few of the trades and pro- 
fessions, but that they will be compelled by economic causes beyond their 
control to stayin them after marriage. Already in teaching, nursing, library 
work, typewriting, bookkeeping, telephoning, telegraphing, they are steadily 
taking possession and driving men before them. Such women must of 
course be specially trained. It is already clear that all existing professional 
and trade schools must admit women. No separate schools for women will 
be founded. The few university professional schools of law, medicine, 
theology, and architecture, now closed to them, will open, probably within 
the next decade. Separate professional schools for women are an anachro- 
nism. The expense of maintaining them is too vast. Indeed, women’s 
medical schools were brought into existence only by the savage prejudices 
of many men physicians. They are now almost all extinct. 

All university graduate schools of philosophy, with two comparatively 
unimportant exceptions, admit women. The only great graduate school 
closed to women, the graduate school of the Johns Hopkins University, 
opened this autumn. Forty-one out of 453 universities and colleges main- 
tain graduate schools, and of these only 24 have conferred more than 
7 doctors’ degrees apiece. Of these 24, which alone are to be seriously 
considered, only 4, Virginia, Princeton, and 2 Catholic universities, exclude 
women. But Virginia and Princeton taken together have conferred only 
54 doctors’ degrees out of 2,715, the total number of degrees conferred. 
Of the remaining 17 universities conferring less than 7 degrees apiece, the 
5 which exclude women have no organized graduate work and only one 
has conferred in all 4 degrees.* 

Among these 41 universities conferring the Ph.D. degree there is only 
one woman’s college, Bryn Mawr. Bryn Mawr ranks sixteenth in the 
attendance of graduate students and nineteenth in the number of degrees 
conferred. It is the fourth largest graduate school for women in the United 
States, only Columbia, Chicago, and California containing more graduate 
women. It has twice as many women as Yale or Cornell. 


t These statistics are taken from ‘‘ Doctorates Conferred by American Universities,” 
Science, August 30, 1907, pp. 276 ff. 
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This brings us squarely face to face with a vitally important question in 
women’s education. Shall our colleges for women maintain graduate 
schools of philosophy and confer Ph.D. degrees? The experience of 
Bryn Mawr has shown that women will choose to pursue graduate work 
in such schools if they come into existence, and it has also shown that a 
Ph.D. from a women’s college has a commercial value equal to that given 
by the oldest and most richly endowed men’s universities. I regard the 
question as to all other professional schools as settled. It would be unwise 
and harmful to women’s professional standing for women’s colleges to 
maintain them. They must be coeducational. Is this the case also with 
schools of philosophy? I think not. The conditions are wholly different. 
From one-third to one-half of all the students studying in our women’s col- 
leges expect to teach. They must be prepared by advanced work in their 
special subjects beyond the B.A. degree. Only one-seventh of the men 
and women studying in graduate schools take the doctor’s degree. The 
remaining six-sevenths are studying only for a year or two to prepare 
themselves for teaching. Many more women will go on with advanced 
work if they can go on at the college where they have taken their under- 
graduate work. The experience of men’s colleges has proved this. Far 
more women are now taking college courses in Smith, Wellesley, Vassar, 
Mount Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, and Barnard than anywhere else 
in the East, and far more than in any seven colleges in the West. In only 
three of the seven, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, and Barnard, can women really 
fit themselves for teaching. It seems to me inevitable that the other four 
colleges for women will provide these opportunities. 

But it is not only for the graduate students that the graduate school is 
needed. It is needed most of all for the undergraduate students. I do 
not believe that the best undergraduate teaching is ever given in a college 
where the professors do not also conduct research and investigation courses. 
In no other way, I believe, can a faculty of enthusiastic scholars, abreast 
of modern scientific methods, be maintained. Such scholars make infi- 
nitely better teachers for college students, and even for children in a kinder- 
garten, if they were obtainable. It is impossible for a teacher of any kind 
to know too much. Also, a progressive graduate school weeds out non- 
productive scholars from a college as nothing else will. Already there are 
signs of the great colleges for women taking on this true university function. 
Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and Mount Holyoke have already created a few 
resident graduate scholarships and fellowships. 

I believe also that every women’s college ought to maintain not only a 
graduate school of philosophy of the highest grade, but also, for holders of 
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the bachelor’s degree only, a purely graduate school of education connected 
with a small practice school like the famous practice school of the University 
of Jena. Only so can we make true and inspired teachers of this vast 
throng of women going out of our women’s colleges into the schoolrooms 
of the country. The fate of the next generation of children is in their eager 
hands. It is our mission to see to it that they are as enlightened, and as 
truly wise, as they are eager. I know of no way except by teaching them 
in our graduate schools to reverence abstract truth. 

But there is still another and, as it seems to me, more cogent reason for 
our women’s colleges maintaining graduate schools of philosophy. The 
highest service which colleges can render to their time is to discover and 
foster imaginative and constructive genius. Such genius unquestionably 
needs opportunity for its highest development. This is peculiarly the case 
with women students. As I watch their gallant struggles I sometimes 
think that the very stars ‘in their courses are conspiring against them. 
Women scholars can assist women students, as men cannot, to tide over 
the first discouragements of a life of intellectual renunciation. Ability of 
the kind I am speaking of is, of course, very rare, but for this reason it is 
precious beyond all other human products. If the graduate schools of 
women’s colleges could develop one single woman of Galton’s “‘X”’ type— 
say a Madame Curie, or a Madame Kovalewsky born under a happier 
star—they would have done more for human advancement than if they had 
turned out thousands of ordinary college graduates. 

The time has now come for those of us who are in control of women’s 
education to bend ourselves to the task of creating academic conditions 
favorable for the development of this kind of creative ability. We should 
at once begin to found research chairs for women at all our women’s colleges, 
with three or four hours a week of research teaching and the rest of the time 
free for independent investigation. We should reserve all of the traveling 
fellowships in our gift for women who have given evidence, however slight, 
of power to do research work. We should bring pressure on our state 
universities to give such women opportunities to compete for professors’ 
chairs. In the four woman-suffrage states this can be accomplished in the 
twinkling of an eye: it will only be necessary for women’s organizations to 
vote for university regents with proper opinions. The Johns Hopkins 
University situated in conservative Baltimore has two women on its aca- 
demic staff who are lecturing to men. Why cannot all chairs in the arts 
departments of universities, that is, in the college and school of philosophy, 
be thrown open to the competition of women? This is the next advance 
to be made in women’s education—the last and greatest battle to be won. 
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But have women ability of this highest kind to be developed? Can 
they compete successfully with men in the field of original and productive 
scholarship? Before this pertinent question even our dearest friends 
among college presidents and professors who are generously educating 
women balk and shy and lose themselves in a maze of platitudes about 
women’s receptive and unoriginative minds.‘ But what do we ourselves, 
what do we women, think? I for one am sure that women possess this 
ability. My opinion has been greatly strengthened by the scientific and 
sociological investigations of the past few years. Recent studies in heredity, 
including the work on Mendel’s law, seem to me to show conclusively that 
boys and girls inherit equally from both mothers and fathers in mathematical 
proportion, that a woman’s place in the inheritance and transmission of 
physical and mental and moral qualities is precisely the same as a man’s, 
that she is discriminated against in no way. Sociological investigations 
such as Professor Odin’s exhaustive study of 6,382 French men and women 
of talent, Mr. Havelock Ellis’ study of go2 British men and women of 
genius, Professor Cattell’s statistical study of 1,000 American scientific men, 
and other studies show us for the first time that favorable conditions of 
intellectual life are immensely important factors in the manifestation of 
men’s genius and talent.2 In many parts of our own country a man of 
great intellectual ability has scarcely any chance at all of emerging. Massa- 
chusetts, for example, has 108.8 eminent men of science for every million 
of its population, while my own adopted state of Pennsylvania has only 22.7 
per million; in Georgia the proportion dwindles to 2.8, and in Mississippi 
to 1.3 per million. 

But only the women in this audience know how true it is that in the 
development of the highest scientific and scholarly qualities women have 
today far less favorable conditions than even men in Mississippi. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis found that in Great Britain women of genius formed 
only one-twentieth of the whole number. Professor Odin found that in 
France women of talent were in precisely the same proportion, only one- 


t See President David Starr Jordan, “The Higher Education of Women,” Popular 
Science Monthly, December, 1902, pp. 97 ff. (see especially pp. 100, 106). 

2 See Professor Alfred Odin, Genése des grands hommes, gens de lettres frangais 
modernes, Vol. I, Paris, 1895; Vol. II, Lausanne, 1895; quoted very fully in Professor 
Lester F. Ward, Applied Sociology, pp. 143 ff.; also Mr. Havelock Ellis, “Study of British 
Genius,” Popular Science Monthly, February, 1901, pp. 372 ff.; March, pp. 540 ff.; 
April, pp. 595 ff.; May, pp. 59 ff.; June, pp. 209 ff.; July, pp. 266 ff.; August, pp. 
373 ff.; September, pp. 441 ff.; also Professor J. McKeen Cattell, “A Statistical Study 
of American Men of Science,” Science, November 23, 1906, pp. 658 ff.; November 30, 
pp- 699 ff.; December 7, pp. 732 ff. 
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twentieth of the whole number, but that women furnished 29 per cent. of 
eminent actors, and 20 per cent. of all prose writers of distinction. In 
Great Britain likewise 53 per cent. of all women of genius were authors, and 
30 per cent. actors. The explanation is clear. Women of genius and 
talent had more opportunity to come to the surface in these two professions. 
In all probability the same proportion of women of genius and talent were 
born with aptitude for scientific research, but were crushed by their unfa- 
vorable environment. 

It seems to me, then, to rest with us, the college women of this genera- 
tion, to see to it that the girls of the next generation are given favorable 
conditions for this higher kind of scholarly development. To advance the 
bounds of human knowledge however little is to exercise our highest human 
faculty. There is no more altruistic satisfaction, no purer delight. I am 
convinced that we can do no more useful work than this—to make it possible 
for the few women of creative and constructive genius born in any genera- 
tion to join the few men of genius of their generation in the service of 
their common race. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


AGNES IRWIN 
Dean of Radcliffe College 


Members of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, and Friends: 


It is not for me to attempt to recount the story of the twenty-five years 
of the labors, the severe and exacting labors, of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. Nor is it for me or for anyone to attempt to review the equally 
severe and exacting pleasures of the past few days, especially of today. 
All I can say, parenthetically, is that I am glad that the Association has 
survived its labors, and very glad indeed that you have all survived 
the pleasures of today. Cambridge did her best for you. We might 
have had better weather; but we did our best even with that; we 
gave you a pleasant afternoon and a good sunset. Cambridge, and Har- 
vard, as part of Cambridge, did put forth its strength; the Library, the 
Museum, the Observatory, Craigie House, were all open to you, and many 
other things would have been open if the day had been a little longer—I 
won’t say if you had been a little stronger, because you all bore your part 
today and you have proved yourselves just as strong as anyone can hope 
to be. 

Radcliffe tried to do its share and provide you with the four great needs 
of a wanderer: rest and a guide, and food and fire, as far as they were 
attainable. Radcliffe was glad to do its share; and it is my pleasing duty, 
the most pleasing duty of all—to welcome you here in the name of the 
college. That is not a novel thing to you, for you have already had six 
addresses of welcome, to my knowledge; perhaps more. This is the 
seventh, and a seven-fold welcome must have a cumulative power. And 
it is not only welcome and rest and food and fire that we mean you to have 
tonight. We mean you to share with us Radcliffe people some of the 
privileges of living in Cambridge and of being affiliated with Harvard; in 
hearing two of the Harvard professors whom we are proud to call friends 
of Radcliffe and glad to call teachers. 

You will hear also one of our former students, one of our earliest, whom 
we must share with Vassar. We share her with President Taylor, who is 
with us tonight, and of whom I need say nothing, because he was received 
by you with a very marked partiality, with deafening shouts that have not 
been vouchsafed to any of the rest of us. He also will address you this 
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evening; and these four will give you the better part of the entertainment 
which it is not for us to provide. 

One thing that was taught me, though imperfectly learned, in my child- 
hood, which I have never forgotten, the Association will, Iam sure, observe 
throughout its life. That lesson is: first, know your place; second, fill 
your place. That is the most that any woman can do; the most, I think, 
that any man can do. That lesson the Association does not need to learn, 
and it is not for me to give it any lesson. It is for me only to thank you all 
for coming. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ADVANCED TRAINING FOR WOMEN 


JAMES M. TAYLOR 
President of Vassar College 


[President Taylor was introduced as follows: 

“Vassar College gave us no greeting at the opening meeting, the President telling 
us it would be his privilege to be with us at one of the later sessions. 

“It is specially fitting to have with us the President of the oldest college for women, 
in our membership. 

“T hope that does not mean a too advanced age for the gentleman.’’] 


Members of the Association, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


If I should say that I am surprised to be here, I should mildly express 
my feeling; and if I should add that I am more than surprised at being 
launched at once as a speaker of the evening, I should not, at least, exag- 
gerate. But, I can speak out of the fulness of my heart, and I can bring 
you, most honestly, the greeting of Vassar College. 

It is true that among the older larger colleges for women it stands as the 
oldest. We should never forget that there were other efforts preceding 


that which Matthew Vassar made possible with the gift of his entire fortune, 
but we may also recall that he made possible a real step forward. 

I was told this morning that the special subject of your discourse tonight 
would be advanced education, and I have been thinking a little, as I have 
gone up and down the streets, about what that means in the history of the 
last forty years. It must never be forgotten by those who are interested 
in the advanced education of women that in the ten years of the history of 
Vassar which preceded the founding of any other large college for women 
there was a struggle going on, against opposition of which the young women 
who go to college today have no conception, which only those who met it 
can understand clearly—and in some measure they have forgotten. And 
it was that admirable man, a man of scholarship and of sound judgment 
that through these trying years guided Vassar in the way that made the 
larger step forward possible. It is sometimes said that these earlier years 
were not characterized by the making of scholars. I ask you, in the interests 
of history, to remember that it was a struggle; and I ask you, still in the 
interests of history, to remember what Harvard’s graduate school was 
forty years ago; and what Yale was doing, and Princeton, and where 
Johns Hopkins was. I ask you to remember that the movement forty 
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years ago for the education of girls was a mere nothing, and while it is true 
that there were efforts in that direction, nothing substantial was being 
accomplished. And yet, out of these very first years of Vassar, there went 
many a woman (slightly equipped, it is true, as compared with those of today) 
who has since brought distinction to the whole work of women’s education. 
I could mention, if it were not invidious, two or three women who have 
been in attendance at the meetings of this Association, who have brought 
distinction upon the cause of women’s education because of their high 
attainments in science and philosophy. And I could mention, if I were 
able to run through the lists of these early days, many another who has 
brought distinction on herself and her college by her culture and scholarship. 
We must not forget in this day that today differs vastly from forty years 
ago. We must not forget history, and we are prone to do it, as we talk 
about our great advancement. 

I think that possibly it might be suggested, if we were discussing the 
matter of the means of advancing scholarship, that your society, your 
Association, has shown itself a potent force along these lines in two main 
directions: one, by its dealing with the undergraduate work, and the other, 
by its dealing with the prejudices against the higher education of women. 
If anyone fancies that the opposition to the higher education of girls has 
ceased, he or she ought to make a trip among the families that I am meet- 
ing continually, and among the younger girls. It seems to me that there is a 
setback. I am not afraid for our larger colleges; I make no plea for stu- 
dents. I plead only for the girls; and I tell you that throughout the land 
there needs to be attention given along the lines on which your Association 
is working. There must be a demonstration to the world that by education 
new opportunities and new fields are opened to those women who have 
gained a higher education. 

There has come over our country a great wave of self-indulgence, coin- 
cident, I think, with the great wealth that has come to us, which is under- 
mining the spirit of scholarship, and introducing that inertia which expresses 
itself in the words: “‘We are not going to college, because it is too hard 
work.” When that note is struck, the doom of the best womanhood and 
best manhood is struck. When you find boys and girls afraid to work, 
it is time that something should be done. It can be done by an association 
which has wrought as earnestly as yours has wrought in its demonstrations 
against the opponents of women’s education and in its work as tested either 
by figures or by life. 

There is another suggestion bearing on this question of advanced 
scholarship which is worth noting. If I am not much mistaken there is a 
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tendency on the part of those who are beginning their education to object 
to college and to advanced scholarship because they are ofttimes simply 
worn out with the wearying round of study in the secondary schools. I 
know perfectly well that I, very likely, speak sentiments adverse to those 
of many who are here; but I give utterance to my convictions when I say 
that I have watched the work of college preparation during these twenty 
odd years, and I have been impressed with the growing—growing—pres- 
sure upon the child. I am a father, and I have tried to prepare boys for 
college, or to have them prepared for college by other people, and I confess 
to you that it is becoming a kind of a tether to me, the thought of carrying 
a child through the pressure of the secondary school to the college years. 
I have no fear of the college years themselves. Boys and girls have learned 
to take care of themselves. You can’t very often overwork them. You 
can overwork a child, and with the multiplicity of duties and studies of the 
present day, naturally all taste for learning and study is crowded out. I 
have seen girls and boys who told me frankly that they would not go to 
college because they were tired of study. I find them coming into college, 
wearied of the world, and glad that they can at last stop taking six or 
seven studies at a time, and settle down to three or four. 

Now, the best scholarship cannot be produced by that kind of prepara- 
tion. Not by force can scholarship be made; not by force, but by that 
kind of inspiration that the true teacher can give, the inspiration that gives 
vision, a vision that the girl or boy can never forget. 

May I add one other word? Isn’t it possible, members of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae, that in our efforts for scholarship, which you 
have furthered so splendidly, both by your fellowships, and in your other 
work—isn’t it possible that we could work into this ambition for scholar- 
ship a little more of the beauty and sweetness of scholarship? Sometimes 
there comes to me that old word of the Psalmist: ‘‘O worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness.” Now, holiness is set before us as something stern 
and austere; but not once, but three times does he speak of ‘‘the beauty 
of holiness.” I would like to see wrought into this twentieth-century con- 
ception of scholarship something of the beauty of scholarship. I would 
like to see wrought into these ambitious young scholars the idea that there 
was something of sweetness and light about it. It is not something to be 
put on, but something to be taken in until the soul shall grow and grow to 
the fullest conception of its beauty. There are splendid scholars among 
us; there have been splendid scholars for many a year. They didn’t 
begin to be made forty years ago. But as I look at our older scholars— 
you have some of them among you—the men who have helped to make 
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this college; the men who have given to Harvard University its great 
and deserved reputation—men who carry a great weight of scholarship, 
as we ordinary mortals look at it, a great weight of learning, just as 
easily as most people carry their ignorance—I see among them what I 
have called the beauty of scholarship. You cannot make scholars by 
high pressure; but if you can get into the heart and mind of a woman 
or a man the spirit of the beauty of scholarship, then you can make 
them scholars. You make them scholars because you cannot keep down 
the man or woman that has that vision and that purpose. 

Now, let us try to make them that kind. We know that there is a great 
deal of crude knowledge abroad, which impresses us as new wealth does— 
as if it had not been assimilated, somehow—as if it had not been wrought 
in; let us give a little thought to work this in until the scholar shall under- 
stand the beauty of scholarship, and understand the light and life of true 
scholarship. 





THE SOCIAL VALUE OF THE COLLEGE-BRED: 


WILLIAM JAMES 
Professor in Harvard University 


[Professor James was introduced in the following words: 


“Those who are to speak to us this evening have influenced their several environ- 
ments toward a greater appreciation of philosophy and,the classics, and toward high 
ideals in life. 

“The first speaker has been professor of philosophy at Harvard since 1872. Per- 
haps to an audience so near Harvard I do not need to introduce Dr. William James, 
who takes as his subject: “The Social Value of the Educated Class.’ ”’] 


Of what use is a college training? We who have had it seldom hear 
the question raised—we might be a little nonplussed to answer it offhand. 
A certain amount of meditation has brought me to this as the pithiest reply 
which I myself can give: The best claim that a college education can 
possibly make on your respect, the best thing it can aspire to accomplish 
for you, is this: that it should help you to know a good man when you see 
him. This is as true of women’s as of men’s colleges; but that it is neither 


a joke nor a one-sided abstraction I shall now endeavor to show. 

What talk do we commonly hear about the contrast between college 
education and the education which business or technical or professional 
schools confer? The college education is called higher because it is sup- 
posed to be so general and so disinterested. At the ‘“‘schools” you get a 
relatively narrow practical skill, you are told, whereas the “‘colleges” give 
you the more liberal culture, the broader outlook, the historical perspective, 
the philosophic atmosphere, or something which phrases of that sort try 
to express. You are made into an efficient instrument for doing a definite 
thing, you hear, at the schools; but, apart from that, you may remain a 
crude and smoky kind of petroleum, incapable of spreading light. The 
universities and colleges, on the other hand, although they may leave you 
less efficient for this or that practical task, suffuse your whole mentality 
with something more important than skill. They redeem you, make you 
well-bred; they make “‘good company” of you mentally. If they find 
you with a naturally boorish or caddish mind, they cannot leave you so, 
as a technical school may leave you. This, at least, is pretended; this is 


t Prepared for the Quarter Centennial Meeting of the Association; first published 
in McClure’s Magazine, February, 1908. 
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what we hear among college-trained people when they compare their edu- 
cation with every other sort. Now, exactly how much does this signify ? 

It is certain, to begin with, that the narrowest trade or professional 
training does something more for a man than to make a skilful practical 
tool of him—it makes him also a judge of other men’s skill. Whether his 
trade be pleading at the bar or surgery or plastering or plumbing, it develops 
a critical sense in him for that sort of occupation. He understands the 
difference between second-rate and first-rate work in his whole branch of 
industry; he gets to know a good job in his own line as soon as he sees it; 
and getting to know this in his own line, he gets a faint sense of what good 
work may mean anyhow, that may, if circumstances favor, spread into his 
judgments elsewhere. Sound work, clean work, finished work: feeble 
work, slack work, sham work—these words express an identical contrast 
in many different departments of activity. In so far forth, then, even the 
humblest manual trade may beget in one a certain small degree of power 
to judge of good work generally. 

Now, what is supposed to be the line of us who have the higher college 
training? Is there any broader line—since our education claims primarily 
not to be “‘narrow”—in which we also are made good judges between what 
is first-rate and what is second-rate only? What is especially taught in the 
colleges has long been known by the name of the ‘‘humanities,”’ and these 
are often identified with Greek and Latin. But it is only as literatures, not 
as languages, that Greek and Latin have any general humanity-value; so 
that in a broad sense the humanities mean literature primarily, and in a still 
broader sense the study of masterpieces in almost any field of human 
endeavor. Literature keeps the primacy; for it not only consists of master- 
pieces, but is largely about masterpieces, being little more than an apprecia- 
tive chronicle of human master-strokes, so far as it takes the form of criticism 
and history. You can give humanistic value to almost anything by teaching 
it historically. Geology, economics, mechanics, are humanities when 
taught with reference to the successive achievements of the geniuses to 
which these sciences owe their being. Not taught thus, literature remains 
grammar, art a catalogue, history a list of dates, and natural science a 
sheet of formulas and weights and measures. 

The sifting of human creations !—nothing less than this is what we ought 
to mean by the humanities. Essentially this means biography; what our 
colleges should teach is, therefore, biographical history, that not of politics 
merely, but of anything and everything so far as human efforts and con- 
quests are factors that have played their part. Studying in this way, we 
learn what types of activity have stood the test of time; we acquire standards 
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of the excellent and durable. All our arts and sciences and institutions are 
but so many quests of perfection on the part of men; and when we see how 
diverse the types of excellence may be, how various the tests, how flexible 
the adaptations, we gain a richer sense of what the terms “better” and 
“worse” may signify in general. Our critical sensibilities grow both more 
acute and less fanatical. We sympathize with men’s mistakes even in the 
act of penetrating them; we feel the pathos of lost causes and misguided 
epochs even while we applaud what overcame them. 

Such words are vague and such ideas are inadequate, but their meaning 
is unmistakable. What the colleges—teaching humanities by examples 
which may be special, but which must be typical and pregnant—should at 
least try to give us is a general sense of what, under various disguises, 
superiority has always signified and may still signify. The feeling for a 
good human job anywhere, the admiration of the really admirable, the 
disesteem of what is cheap and trashy and impermanent—this is what we 
call the critical sense, the sense for ideal values. It is the better part of 
what men know as wisdom. Some of us are wise in this way naturally 
and by genius; some of us never become so. But to have spent one’s 
youth at college, in contact with the choice and rare and precious, and yet 
still to be a blind prig or vulgarian, unable to scent out human excellence 
or to divine it amid its accidents, to know it only when ticketed and labeled 
and forced on us by others, this indeed should be accounted the very calamity 
and shipwreck of a higher education. 

The sense for human superiority ought, then, to be considered our line, 
as boring subways is the engineer’s line and the surgeon’s is appendicitis. 
Our colleges ought to have lit up in us a lasting relish for the better kind 
of man, a loss of appetite for mediocrities, and a disgust for cheapjacks. 
We ought to smell, as it were, the difference of quality in men and their 
proposals when we enter the world of affairs about us. Expertness in this 
might well atone for some of our awkwardness at accounts, for some of our 
ignorance of dynamos. The best claim we can make for the higher educa- 
tion, the best single phrase in which we can tell what it ought to do for us, 
is, then, exactly what I said: it should enable us to know a good man when 
we see him. 

That the phrase is anything but an empty epigram follows from the fact 
that if you ask in what line it is most important that a democracy like ours 
should have its sons and daughters skilful, you see that it is this line more 
than any other. ‘‘The people in their wisdom”—this is the kind of wisdom 
most needed by the people. Democracy is on its trial, and no one knows 
how it will stand the ordeal. Abounding about us are pessimistic prophets. 
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Fickleness and violence used to be, but are no longer, the vices which they 
charge to democracy. What its critics now affirm is that its preferences are 
inveterately for the inferior. So it was in the beginning, they say, and so 
it will be world without end. Vulgarity enthroned and institutionalized, 
elbowing everything superior from the highway, this, they tell us, is our 
irremediable destiny; and the picture-papers of the European continent 
are already drawing Uncle Sam with the hog instead of the eagle for his 
heraldic emblem. The privileged aristocracies of the foretime, with all 
their iniquities, did at least preserve some taste for higher human quality 
and honor certain forms of refinement by their enduring traditions. But 
when democracy is sovereign, its doubters say, nobility will form a sort of 
invisible church, and sincerity and refinement, stripped of honor, precedence, 
and favor, will have to vegetate on sufferance in private corners. They 
will have no general influence. They will be harmless eccentricities. 

Now, who can be absolutely certain that this may not be the career of 
democracy? Nothing future is quite secure; states enough have inwardly 
rotted; and democracy as a whole may undergo self-poisoning. But, on 
the other hand, democracy is a kind of religion, and we are bound not to 
admit its failure. Faiths and utopias are the noblest exercise of human 
reason, and no one with a spark of reason in him will sit down fatalistically 
before the croaker’s picture. The best of us are filled with the contrary 
vision of a democracy stumbling through every error till its institutions glow 
with justice and its customs shine with beauty. Our better men shall 
show the way and we shall follow them; so we are brought round again 
to the mission of the higher education in helping us to know the better kind 
of man whenever we see him. 

The notion that a people can run itself and its affairs anonymously is 
now well known to be the silliest of absurdities. Mankind does nothing 
save through initiatives on the part of inventors, great or small, and imitation 
by the rest of us—these are the sole factors active in human progress. Indi- 
viduals of genius show the way, and set the patterns, which common people 
then adopt and follow. The rivalry of the patterns is the history of the 
world. Our democratic problem thus is statable in ultra-simple terms: 
Who are the kind of men from whom our majorities shall take their cue ? 
Whom shall they treat as rightful leaders? We and our leaders are the x 
and the y of the equation here; all other historic circumstances, be they 
economical, political, or intellectual, are only the background of occasion 
on which the living drama works itself out between us. 

In this very simple way does the value of our educated class define itself: 
we more than others should be able to divine the worthier and better leaders. 
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The terms here are monstrously simplified, of course, but such a bird’s-eye 
view lets us immediately take our bearings. In our democracy, where 
everything else is so shifting, we alumni and alumnae of the colleges are 
the only permanent presence that corresponds to the aristocracy in older 
countries. We have continuous traditions, as they have; our motto, too, 
is noblesse oblige; and, unlike them, we stand for ideal interests solely, for 
we have no corporate selfishness and wield no powers of corruption. We 
ought to have our own class-consciousness. ‘‘Les intellectuels”! What 
prouder club-name could there be than this one, used ironically by the party 
of “‘red blood,” the party of every stupid prejudice and passion, during the 
anti-Dreyfus craze, to satirize the men in France who still retained some 
critical sense and judgment! Critical sense, it has to be confessed, is not 
an exciting term, hardly a banner to carry in processions. Affections for 
old habit, currents of self-interest, and gales of passion are the forces that 
keep the human ship moving; and the pressure of the judicious pilot’s hand 
upon the tiller is a relatively insignificant energy. But the affections, pas- 
sions, and interests are shifting, successive, and distraught; they blow 
in alternation while the pilot’s hand is steadfast. He knows the compass, 
and, with all the leeways he is obliged to tack toward, he always makes 
some headway. A small force, if it never lets up, will accumulate effects 
more considerable than those of much greater forces if these work incon- 


sistently. The ceaseless whisper of the more permanent ideals, the steady 
tug of truth and justice, give them but time, must warp the world in their 
direction. 


This bird’s-eye view of the general steering function of the college-bred 
amid the driftings of democracy ought to help us to a wider vision of what 
our colleges themselves should aim at. If we are to be the yeast-cake for 
democracy’s dough, if we are to make it rise with culture’s preferences, we 
must see to it that culture spreads broad sails. We must shake the old 
double reefs out of the canvas into the wind and sunshine, and let in every 
modern subject, sure that any subject will prove humanistic, if its setting 
be kept only wide enough. 

Stevenson says somewhere to his reader: ‘‘You think you are just 
making this bargain, but you are really laying down a link in the policy of 
mankind.” Well, your technical school should enable you to make your 
bargain splendidly; but your college should show you just the place of that 
kind of bargain—a pretty poor place, possibly—in the whole policy of man- 
kind. That is the kind of liberal outlook, of perspective, of atmosphere, 
which should surround every subject as a college deals with it. 

We of the colleges must eradicate a curious notion which numbers of 
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good people have about such ancient seats of learning as Harvard. To 
many ignorant outsiders, that name suggests little more than a kind of 
sterilized conceit and incapacity for being pleased. In Edith Wyatt’s 
exquisite book of Chicago sketches called Everyone His Own Way, there is 
a couple who stand for culture in the sense of exclusiveness, Richard Elliot 
and his feminine counterpart—feeble caricatures of mankind, unable to 
know any good thing when they see it, incapable of enjoyment unless a 
printed label gives them leave. Possibly this type of culture may exist 
near Cambridge and Boston, there may be specimens there, for priggishness 
is just like painter’s colic or any other trade-disease. But every good college 
makes its students immune against this malady, of which the microbe 
haunts the neighborhood printed pages. It does so by its general tone 
being too hearty for the microbe’s life. Real culture lives by sympathies 
and admirations, not by dislikes and disdains—under all misleading wrap- 
pings it pounces unerringly upon the human core. If a college, through 
the inferior human influences that have grown regnant there, fails to catch 
the robuster tone, its failure is colossal, for its social function stops: democ- 
racy gives it a wide berth, turns toward it a deaf ear. 

“Tone,” to be sure, is a terribly vague word to use, but there is no other, 
and this whole meditation is over questions of tone. By their tone are all 
things human either lost or saved. If democracy is to be saved it must 
catch the higher, healthier tone. If we are to impress it with our prefer- 
ences we ourselves must use the proper tone, which we, in turn, must have 
caught from our own teachers. It all reverts in the end to the action of 
innumerable imitative individuals upon each other and to the question of 
whose tone has the highest spreading power. As a class, we college gradu- 
ates should look to it that ours has spreading power. It ought to have 
the highest spreading power. 

In our essential function of indicating the better men, we now have 
formidable competitors outside. McClure’s Magazine, the American Maga- 
zine, Collier’s Weekly, and, in its fashion, the World’s Work, constitute 
together a real popular university along this very line. It would be a pity 
if any future historian were to have to write words like these: ‘‘By the 
middle of the twentieth century the higher institutions of learning had 
lost all influence over public opinion in the United States. But the mission 
of raising the tone of democracy, which they had proved themselves so 
lamentably unfitted to exert, was assumed with rare enthusiasm and prose- 
cuted with extraordinary skill and success by a new educational power; 
and for the clarification of their human sympathies and elevation of their 
human preferences, the people at large acquired the habit of resorting 
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exclusively to the guidance of certain private literary adventures, commonly 
designated in the market by the affectionate name of ten-cent magazines.” 

Must not we of the colleges see to it that no historian shall ever say 
anything like this? Vague as the phrase of knowing a good man when 
you see him may be, diffuse and indefinite as one must leave its application, 
is there any other formula that describes so well the result at which our 
institutions ought to aim? If they do that, they do the best thing conceiv- 
able. If they fail to do it, they fail in very deed. It surely is a fine synthetic 
formula. If our faculties and graduates could once collectively come to 
realize it as the great underlying purpose toward which they have always 
been more or less obscurely groping, a great clearness would be shed over 
many of their problems; and, as for their influence in the midst of our 
social system, it would embark upon a new career of strength. 





HINDRANCES TO THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE IN COLLEGE 


ABBY LEACH 
Professor in Vassar College 


[Professor Leach was introduced in the following words: 


“Tt is not a chance that one who had so much to do with the founding of Radcliffe 
College, through her happy insistence upon the right to take special courses with the 
professors at Harvard, should address us in this place at this meeting. I have heard 
her called the “Nucleus” at Radcliffe. It is my pleasure to introduce a former presi- 
dent (from 1899-1901) of this Association, the professor of Greek at Vassar College.”’] 


In the library of Vassar College there is a large and a beautiful stained- 
glass window with am impressive scene for its subject. The central 
figure is the Lady Helen Lucretia Cornaro Piscopia of Venice, the place is 
the Cathedral of Padua, and the occasion is the conferring upon the Lady 
Helen the doctorate with all its insignia in the presence of a distinguished 
assemblage. This was in the year 1687 and the chronicles of the time 
give ample testimony to the great learning of this scholar and the honors 
paid to her. She died at the age of 38, and her funeral was celebrated 
with great pomp and ceremony. Six months after her death, the Univer- 
sity of Padua had a medal struck in her memory, a signal mark of honor 
never accorded to anyone before, and a statue of her was set up at the foot 
of the stairway in the university. She was but seven years old when the 
Aristotelian commentator, John Baptist Fabres, discerned her rare intel- 
lectual power and prevailed upon her father to give her every opportunity 
for its cultivation, and she made a rich return with her brilliant success. 
No more suitable picture could be found for a college library than this, 
representing as it does the glorification of learning and paying a deserved 
tribute to one renowned in her day for her deep and wide attainments. 
It would seem as if students looking up at this picture in its beautiful 
setting and then at the long stretches of books on every side would feel the 
fire burn within their hearts while they mused. 

The Lady Helen was fortunate in her gifts, but she was fortunate too 
in her father, for he helped her to be what nature intended her to be, instead 
of forcing her into something that popular prejudice might think better 
suited to her sex. It is amusing in these days to see the attitude of 
parents often toward a college education. They are very willing to 
let their daughters go to college if that is their desire, but they warn them 
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to hold aloof sedulously from studies that demand study. It reminds 
one of the old jingle: 


Mother may I go out to swim? 
Oh yes, my darling daughter; 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb 
And don’t go near the water. 


In other words, they do not wish their daughters to have an education; 
they wish them merely to go through college. How can a college exalt the 
intellectual life with parental prejudice and parental shortsightedness arrayed 
against it? Twenty-five years ago insistent public opinion used to say 
to women: You have not the ability to learn this and that. Today, with 
equal insistence, clamoring voices cry to them: You must not; for if you 
do, the future of the race is imperiled. The ‘‘cannot” has given place to 
the ‘‘must not,” and that means progress; but still the old prejudice remains, 
though the attack is made from another quarter. They are old foes with 
new faces. Their hostility is more insidious because it masks itself behind 
smiles and compliments. It is passing strange that the maxim held to be 
of such vital import that it was inscribed on the the temple of Delphi, the 
maxim that would seem to lie at the foundation of all true living and think- 
ing, the maxim “Know thyself,” should be set aside as dangerous doctrine 
where women are in question. Even at this late date, when the note of 
alarm has been sounded in vain, and prejudices have surrendered to facts, 
and baleful prophecies have failed of fulfilment, even now when women have 
won their case, as it would seem, still there are those who gainsay the right 
of women to self-knowledge and voluntary choice of life and work. Still 
the changes are rung on the timeworn platitudes about women’s sphere; 
and now that the college has become a fact to reckon with, the sphere is 
still insisted upon, and to this end voluble arguments are put forth for 
feminine courses of study, deduced from the theorist’s conception of the 
typical woman. Unfortunately for such theorists, types do not exist, and 
those who create them betray their own limited knowledge of the sex. 

As for the time-honored woman, all for love and nothing for logic, she 
does not meet the demand of the age, for these are the days that call for 
clear vision, bravery in facing facts, and unerring judgment, if society and 
social life in all relations are to be purified and ennobled. I never could see 
why the cultivation of the mind, the storing it with the best thoughts and 
stimulating it to wider seeking after knowledge, should meet with such 
determined opposition or why women who crave knowledge and seek self- 
realization through intellectual growth should cause such ominous shakings 
of wise heads. But there is still prejudice against the woman who is reputed 
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to have knowledge, a fear that she will lose her charm if she argues logically 
and acts rationally, though why she should not be allowed to run the risk 
and take the consequences, I fail to see. There never will be many of this 
kind, and those who cherish the prejudice may take heart, for the incon- 
sequential women of Howells’ stories will always be found in plenty. The 
Doll’s House is good reading for those who extol the charm of the loving 
heart and untutored mind. But the books that are published and the 
current talk against anything like a thoroughgoing education do react upon 
the college and make impossible the whole-hearted enthusiasm for knowl- 
edge that one would expect to find in a place dedicated to learning. Still, 
since the colleges for women, though hampered and thwarted in their highest 
aims and endeavors, do develop self-reliance and independence of judgment 
and do cultivate the mind and character, strident voices protest loudly and 
falsely against them and so not only debar many from going to college but 
also succeed in so disquieting some who do go that they are doubtful of 
the wisdom of their choice and half hearted in their work. Why should 
there be such violent agitation on the part of any for fear women will be 
unfitted to rear children if they have the kind of training that gives mental 
power and subordinates the emotions to reason? How can one train a 
child for a useful life, teach it self-control, and make it see things in right 
relations and judge of values, if one is illogical, incoherent, and capricious ? 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that those who have had the discipline 
of a college training, who have come to know themselves, would be better 
able to meet the responsibilities of life in any relation? What is more, 
this is not a question of theory but offact. The children of college women 
are in college today and they are the better for such parentage. In the 
main they are better brought up because a wiser care has been given to 
their upbringing. 

In looking back over the past twenty-five years, however, we are 
impressed with the advance made despite all hindrances and prejudices. 
Women have found themselves to a surprising degree and they have struck 
out into new paths with a daring and success that does them great credit. 
The college for the girl of today is nearly as much a matter of course as 
for the boy; the opportunities for graduate study have constantly widened, 
until now very few barriers remain but has the intellectual life grown 
with this growth, with the increase of opportunities? I am afraid there 
has not come increase of desire for the intellectual but in its place merely 
a reaching-out after a degree to be had on the easiest terms. Girls 
have taken their cue from their brothers and boy cousins and friends, 
and while they could not better the instruction, they have proved apt pupils. 
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The elective system for them, too, frequently means the choosing of the 
easy courses, the giving scant measure of time to work and liberal allow- 
ance to pleasure. For them too the four years are often years of unused 
opportunities and prodigal waste of time. 

A book has lately been published, entitled Individual Training in 
Our Colleges, by Birdseye, and it is a book to be read though it is very 
painful reading for all lovers of learning. It is written in regard to men’s 
colleges and no such flagrant evils as are therein described exist or can 
exist in women’s colleges, because public opinion is a potent ally to prevent 
them. But mutatis mutandis the problems are coming to be similar. For 
college girls, too, recreation is coming to be regarded not for the sake of 
work but unhappily as an end in itself, and work is looked ‘upon as some- 
thing to be endured for the sake of the so-called college life. Women’s 
colleges have now to reckon with the influx of large numbers of girls, attract- 
ive, with social advantages and plenty of money but from homes where 
study is looked upon as something burdensome and uninteresting and delight 
in learning and in books is almost inconceivable. Then the old notion of 
college as a cloistered retreat, shut away from the noise and turmoil and 
frivolity of life, must be dismissed once for all; the world outside is in 
close contact with the world inside the college walls, and the danger now 
is that the influence from without will be far stronger in molding the life 
than any influence from within. And what are these influences? Amuse- 
ment is the demand of the hour; emotionalism is the keynote of the litera- 
ture and the drama. Earnestness, convictions, duty, high ethical stand- 
ards, these are brushed lightly aside as belonging to the dull and prosaic, 
while the clever wits look for the bizarre, the paradoxical, the startling, 
sensationalism in short. Cynicism and flippancy vie with each other in 
the claim for wit and worldly wisdom. Never did the theater play so large 
a part in the world, and the theater-going habit is detrimental to love of 
reading and sound scholarship. It substitutes the excitement of the 
artificial and unreal for the earnest striving after the real and the true. 
Not noble self-realization but escape from self is the modern note. The 
colleges show the effect of these influences. Amusements and good times 
play too large a part in a college career and the plays running in the theaters 
are the commonplace of conversation, while the books of enduring value, 
old or new, are sadly to seek. As twenty-five years ago young women 
needed to show that in choosing the intellectual life they had not foresworn 
all the graces and amenities, that they still had warm hearts and willing 
hands, now the danger is that they will yield too much to the standards 
about them and forget that college training and college experience should 
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lift them to a higher plane of thought and feeling and that they should 
make social life stand for something beyond the amusement of wasted 
hours. One can but smile at the earnest words of those who fear that 
college training will unfit a woman for life on the assumption that hence- 
forth she will not be content unless she can sit by the hour absorbed in 
books. Foolish indeed are they who see in mental growth and profound 
study a menace to the race; the danger is and always has been in the 
direction of vanity, love of luxury, emotionalism, sensationalism. Clear- 
ness of thought, ripeness of knowledge, large-minded interest in great 
questions, how could these harm anyone ? 

One of the disheartening things in college, as out of it, is the attitude 
toward the intellectual life. The scholar is depreciated; not upon her 
are lavished praise and admiration, but upon the successful athlete, the 
girl who is clever in dramatics. Opprobrious and disgusting terms are 
applied to students who devote themselves to work at the expense of trivial 
amusements, and girls of rare intellectual gifts are dubbed greasy grinds 
by the feather-headed set and by those whose brains are mainly in their 
arms and heels. Of course there is some excuse. Some hard-working 
students are dull and uninteresting and most unattractive, but it is nature 
that is responsible for this and not the fact that they study. There is a 
current impression that anyone can learn if she will work, and that those 
who succeed in study have won their success only by the sacrifice of all 
fun and frolic, all the light-hearted joyousness of youth, and by simply 
toiling and moiling over their books the livelong day. The truth is, how- 
ever, that only a few will ever make, can ever make, a brilliant success of 
study. The majority can do well under the right influences, but a large 
minority have little ability in the direction of acquiring knowledge. If 
this fact were recognized more frankly, there would be more ambition to 
show what one could achieve in an intellectual way, more eagerness to 
develop one’s ability. 

It does not harm a college if those with no special aptitude for study are 
there, receiving the benefit of systematic work and contact with abler minds, 
if there is a large enough contingent of the earnest workers and genuine 
seekers after truth to set a high standard of intellectual activity, if the 
majority who come, come not for the so-called college life but to receive 
the best that the college can give them. What is the real status? Twenty- 
five years ago, I should have said that if doors could be opened which then 
were tightly closed, if these present-day opportunities, that seemed then 
but the airy fabric of dreams, could be given, there would be many eager 
to gain the widest possible knowledge, exulting with great joy in their 
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high privilege. It has proved otherwise. There are many who have 
shown themselves abundantly worthy, but few who have not had the spur 
of necessity to speed them on. It is very rarely the case that a rich student, 
however able, selects her studies from a scholarly standpoint or carries 
them beyond the A.B. degree, though she may do her work faithfully while 
in college. We have not yet freed ourselves from the conventional view 
that a woman exists merely to please, to minister to the wants of the family, 
to live softly and idly if the family exchequer allows it. She is not yet 
accorded the right of an independent life, and it takes a very strong nature 
to break the cords that bind her though they are but of the softest silk. A 
girl would take her college course more seriously if parents would allow 
her to have ambitions for a life with purpose in it, with resources at her 
command, would encourage her to do something and do it well: in short, 
if they would help her to her best self-realization, whether in the home or 
out of it. 

Girls now are turning away from teaching as their work and seeking 
other occupations, and this is right, for few are fitted to be teachers. But the 
real reason is that the life of the teacher does not attract them, and without 
question they do come into much more human relations in other lines of 
work. Philanthropy is popular, and anyone who allies herself with any 
philanthropic or charitable work is better paid, and brought into pleasanter 
social relations than a teacher. Yet there is often no comparison between 
the value of the work in each case. The teacher is training the mind and 
character, the other frequently is ministering only to bodily needs; the 
one works for the immaterial, the other for the material. Why is the one 
valued so highly and the other undervalued? Does it mean that the age 
is so given over to material things that it does not really care for anything 
else? If parents did care deeply for the mental development of their 
children, were in earnest for them to have the best possible education, 
would they allow the profession of teaching to be so poorly paid as it is now ? 
would they submit to such poor teaching as is found too commonly now ? 

The world is wide; gifts are many and various; there is plenty of work 
for all to do and all work that betters life is honorable. But in this age 
when the intellectual life pure and simple is depreciated, there is need for 
its friends to be urgent in its behalf. The activity in various directions of 
usefulness has been admirable, but why cannot one work for trade schools 
and business callings or any of the needs of practical everyday life and yet 
not fall into the gross error of regarding the scholar’s life as self-centered 
and useless? The scholarly ideal suffers from the active bustling worker 
as well as from the trivial and frivolous. There is no necessity of going 
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to college and no one should go if the college does not meet her needs, if 
she has no earnest purpose in going. 

In the early days of the colonial period there was no call for books on 
the Simple Life and in the early days of the women’s colleges there was no 
danger from frivolity, but now there is need of the warning note. The 
college spirit to a large extent is what the students make it and the students 
are the product of home and social influences. If parents and friends always 
assume that anything strenuous in the way of intellectual activity is only a 
weariness of the flesh, and that the A.B. degree is to be sought always with 
the minimum of work and the maximum of social pleasures; if they look 
upon genuine delight in books and study as something queer and upon 
earnest work as the burden laid upon those who must earn their living; 
if they use their influence constantly for amusements and interference 
with work; if they take an interest only in the fun and frolic and never 
in the serious pursuits; if they value only social triumphs and never give 
encouragement to intellectual honors, can the college be blamed if it does not 
exalt the intellectual life ? The wonder is that our colleges have done so well 
in maintaining their standards, in sending out so many able women ably 
equipped for worthy work, but there should be a larger number imbued 
with a love of learning among those who have ample means to gratify their 
desires. Fellowships are an important ally; but the colleges do need more 
help from without to give the intellectual life its true place. The colleges 
have their shortcomings and they cannot be acquitted of blame. They have 
been well-nigh swept from their moorings by the flood tide of freedom 
resistlessly beating against all restraint and authority. They do need 
more help from without to give the intellectual life its frue place. So 
that it is the part of the alumnae to consider in their own case whether or 
not they are helping the college to exalt the intellectual life. In brief, 
it would seem that a college should be first and foremost a place where 
study is the first interest; that all those who go, should go with a desire for 
knowledge because it is stupid not to know; should wish to have their 
reasoning powers developed and not be mere creatures of impulse and 
feeling; should have an ambition to make a college course of four years 
mean much to them in all their after-life because honestly, faithfully, dili- 
gently, and steadily they did their best work and gained all they could in the 
way of knowledge and mental power. And the alumnae could give great help 
if they would lend their influence to this side where strengthening is needed; 
for in these days the social side, the active side, dramatics, committee work, 
debates, will take care of themselves, but the value of earnest, quiet thought, 
the strength that comes from the concentration of the mind on what cannot 
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be apprehended with superficial glance, the need of honest, earnest work to 
reap the reward of knowledge, all this must be impressed upon the student 
from without as well as from within, if the college is to exalt the intellectual 
life. Into the midst of this restless age, that has no time for the great prob- 
lems of life, a voice has spoken with winning charm of the meditative life, 
the workings of the spirit within us, and a great peace falls upon us as we 
read the thoughtful sincere words of one who was lived nobly and thought 
deeply and found the beauty of life in reaching out for the highest beauty. 
A. C. Benson has served his day with a service of inestimable value, yet 
there is no great action to record, no deed of might or power. The intel- 
lectual life carries a rich treasure with it but the many with their unseeing 
eyes and dulled hearts know this not and with their foolish clamor turn 
aside even those who might enter in and enjoy. 





THE CONTRIBUTION OF ALICE FREEMAN PALMER TO THE 
UPBUILDING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


GEORGE HERBERT PALMER 
Professor in Harvard University 


[Professor Palmer was introduced as follows: 


“‘As a greater appreciation of the one whom we would honor we have asked her 
closest friend to speak to us tonight on any subject that may seem to him appropriate. 
Dr. George H. Palmer, Alford professor of natural religion, of moral philosophy, and 
civil polity, has been for thirty years closely associated with the work of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and for many years a loyal friend of this Association.”’] 


Madame President and Ladies of the Association: 


Your welcome to me this evening thrills me, for I know that it is not 
to me that it is extended. It is through me. You have been accustomed 
to hear at your meetings, wherever you assembled, a quiet, controlled, 
penetrating, and thrilling voice speaking to you of the highest things. It 
touches me deeply to learn tonight how you have expressed your gratitude. 
Your splendid foundation is a complete surprise to me. Certainly nothing 


could be more gratifying, either to me or to her. But when I was asked on 
what subject I would address you I was unable to fix on any other subject 
than the occasion itself. Because I remembered how great an epoch she 
would have regarded this, the consummation of long efforts on her part, as 
well as on yours, I felt therefore that all I could do would be to come here 
as her representative, and, however imperfectly, to bring you that blessing 
which she is inexorably forbidden herself to give. And yet I would not 
speak in tones of sadness, but rather of exultation. Such would have been 
her desire; such would be the feeling she would wish us all to possess. 
This is an hour of triumph, of triumph for her as for you. 

Looking back over many years, I remember her conversations with me 
about this league; for your Association was one of the dearest interests she 
had. She was present at its foundation. At that time she was unable to 
assume open leadership, for it was but her second year in the presidency 
of her own college, and only her twenty-seventh year of life. But when 
three years had passed, and that college was confirmed in its strength, then 
she willingly accepted the office of president which you voted her, and for 
two years did her utmost to further your ends. It was I who interrupted 
her there, I am proud to say, I who carried her off to Europe for rest, and 
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obliged her for a time to withdraw from this work. Yet, as soon as she 
returned in 1899, once more she resumed her office, and from 1889 to 1890 
was eagerly engaged in furthering the interests of this Association. Then 
believing she could advance them more fully through a different office, she 
accepted the chairmanship of two difficult committees, the Committee on 
Membership and the Committee on Fellowships, and year after year spent 
herself in work upon those important subjects. In her last year she even 
allowed you to form a special office for her and to place her in the general 
secretaryship of the Association. On one of the very last days of her life I 
recall her talking of your society. 

With your permission, then, I will tonight turn my mind backward, 
see what her early thoughts for you were, and judge how far they have been 
fulfilled. Fulfilled gloriously, I know she would say. Yet in this Asso- 
ciation of yours there was always one feature which disturbed me, and 
which seemed a little incongruous in her. I can, perhaps, best put it in 
this way: Why is there an association of college women when there is no 
association of college men? Why should graduates of colleges associate 
themselves merely on grounds of sex, and how does it happen that she could 
favor anything of that sort? For, I suppose, most of you who knew her (and 
of course, loved her), I suppose most of you recall that in her view anything 
claimed exceptionally for women was regarded with aversion. In her view 
the proper place for woman was by the side of man; the proper place for 
man was by the side of woman. They should stand together. How often did 
she repeat to me that verse of Scripture: ‘‘Male and female created He 
them.” It was in the nature of things that the two sexes should be here, 
and anything like parting of them was utterly distasteful to her. On that 
account she chose for herself a coeducational college, and always rejoiced 
in having done so. She believed that in becoming acquainted with a man’s 
work she learned best what a woman’s place should be. She thought that 
in the highest conditions for the training of men her own best training would 
be found. I do not mean that she looked with disdain on other forms of 
education. Gladly did she work for Wellesley and Radcliffe, colleges 
entirely for women. It is true that she looked on them as temporary 
expedients. She looked forward, as I do, to the time when there would be 
no need of such expediency. And'since in practical life she approved of 
men and women working in intimate association with one another, it often 
struck me as strange that she was interested in an association peculiarly for 
women, detached from men. I questioned her again and again about it 
and gradually I came to understand it. Whatever we understand I think 
we approve. By going over the grounds of her defense, I think I can 
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determine most successfully how far you have fulfilled the high hopes which 
she had for you. Those grounds were of three sorts. She believed that 
this Association should exist and be fostered for the sake of society, for the 
sake of knowledge, and for the sake of the individual members themselves. 

First she pointed out that it was important that women who have gone 
to college should carry the college idea far and wide in the community. 
Already, it is there so far as men are concerned. It is expected, it is strongly 
desired, that every young man shall go to college. Such an idea does not, how- 
ever, exist for women, and it must be spread abroad by special agencies. She 
delighted, therefore, to see you band yourselves together, not for your own 
sakes, primarily, but as apostles to renew the community which at all times 
needs renewal through the lives of its women. She wanted to see you study- 
ing the colleges in every city, and especially the girls who might go to college. 
Far was it from her thought that every girl or boy should go. She under- 
stood that the education of many is better had through the associations of 
trade and the mingling with human beings. She understood that it is 
only selected persons who can get their best training out of books and 
laboratories. She understood that, and she hoped you would understand 
it too and that you would carefully inspect the young women in your imme- 
diate circles and sift them, picking out those girls who should go to college 
and those who should be kept at home, and getting their parents to under- 
stand the nature of the higher training. This, in her view, was to be your 
work—to carry the idea of college education into the community, to make 
it a rightly valued thing for a girl to go to college. And how triumphantly 
the results have borne her out! How far easier it is for your daughters to 
go to college than it was for you! 

She was never tired too of pointing out how much more largely women 
constitute our leisure class; how much more time women generally have 
than men. She looked forward to the time when rather more women 
should be going to college than men; and it seems to me, from the agitation in 
some colleges, that that expectation of hers is about to be fulfilled. But 
she also knew that it could not be by mere preaching to the community that 
you could induce mothers to let their daughters go to college. It would 
depend more largely on what yourselves are. If you present a type that is 
strongly desired by the growing girl, she will go where that type is fashioned. 
Accordingly she conceived that you were pledged to draw from your col- 
leges just the very best inspiration; to form your lives, as Dr. Taylor has 
been urging, by letting beauty penetrate them on all sides; and as Miss 
Leach has been urging, by letting knowledge penetrate on all sides; so that, 
by your greater rationality, your greater coolness of mind, your greater 
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obedience to discipline, and your greater persistency, you might show that 
all the qualities we have ever prized in women are heightened by college 
culture. 

But she did not understand that your duties as an association were 
exclusively addressed to society. She conceived that there was need of 
this organization of women, more than for one of men, so far as knowledge 
itself is concerned. She saw that today knowledge must be carried far; 
but she saw too that women have not the same safeguards as men for the 
maintenance of its standards. In the great professions of men—in the law, 
in medicine—there are rigid standards already long established. Those 
who seek to enter these professions must pass searching examinations; 
they are held up to a high grade. What she wanted, nay, demanded, was 
that there should be equally high standards for women. As Professor 
James has said, she wanted women to be able to distinguish between first- 
rate and second-rate; and that is why she accepted membership on one of 
your most burdensome committees. She desired to set up a standard for 
the higher training, and to insist that it be held there. How difficult it is 
to hold it! How merciless it sometimes appears! Here is a small, strug- 
gling college; its teachers overworking themselves; its students, perhaps, 
richer in mental gifts than many of those in more favored colleges; and 
that college comes knocking at your gate, and is turned away: ‘‘ No, you are 
not fitted for membership in the Collegiate Alumnae Association.” Now, 
that hard task of refusal she was ready to assume, and in that task you have 
followed her—I am delighted to see how steadily. For, after all, that is the 
greater benevolence. It is not the greatest kindness to lower the ideals, to 
set down a standard. How can there be humanity in that? No, to these 
very struggling colleges you are doing the very greatest service by saying, 
‘‘Come up higher; higher things are possible for you. We will do our best 
to help you to them, but we cannot lower our standards.” Those standards, 
she felt, are peculiarly needed by women. An association to protect them is 
not needed among men; among women it is needed. 

And yet, one cannot work for mere detached society; one cannot work for 
mere detached knowledge. If this Association were not a blessing to its 
individual members it would never have claimed her regard. But just that, 
she felt, it could furnish—something of the enthusiasm which already exists 
among college men. That is, she felt that the occupations to which you 
would turn were, on the whole, more widely scattered than those of men. 
They are more secluded occupations. You need the steadying influence, 
therefore, of membership in a whole far more than the average man; 
because his whole is usually more apparent. Single, detached, how feeble 
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we stand. It is when we work with others, when we feel their pulse driving 
our thoughts, that we do good work; and something like that, she hoped, 
this society would furnish you. 

Often when I asked her what the best professions for women were, she 
said that there were several which were traditional—the home, education, 
charity, regard for the sick, the poor, the feeble—all these she said had been 
for ages traditional professions for women. And then she pointed out, also, 
that the failure to marry was no peculiarity of our time, but had appeared 
in every age, and had had proper provision made for it. It was for women 
who had no vocation for marriage that convents were maintained, and 
when the convents were taken away, should we force girls into homes for 
which they did not feel the call? No; in her judgment the colleges 
should take the place of convents; and train admirable scholars, skilful 
teachers, faithful guardians of the poor, and ladies of society whose minds 
are filled with noble ideas, and so give dignity to those who unhappily have 
no immediate call to the family. And those who go forth into these and 
other occupations she desired should feel the helpful influence of an unseen 
but guardian company close around them. 

All these aims appear to me to have been realized. I know how she 
rejoiced when, steadily, she saw them being realized. She saw a league 
formed where jealousies do not arise, where all look upon the fact of gradua- 


tion from college as in itself a mark of kinship, a league where helpful 
influences of the West are brought to bear upon our eastern life, and all that 
is worthy in our eastern life is shared with those of the West. In all this 
she rejoiced, as she watched this Association filling out the inadequacies 
in the views of its separate members and lifting them up into perpetually 
more united things. Twenty-five years of this glorious existence you have 
had. I bring you her blessing on it. 
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[Dr. Williams was introduced in the following words: 


“Tt isan evidence of the growing interest in, and attention to, the higher education 
of women that this Association is able to bring to its counsels tonight men of such 
international reputation—men who will give a wide outlook over the field of education 
for twenty-five years to come. 

“Dr. Williams gives us special cause for congratulation, since he has editorially 
shown the greatest consideration for advanced thought in all lines. 

“On the staff of the New York World, as Washington correspondent for the New 
York Sun, as editorial writer on the Springfield Republican and the Philadelphia Press, 
he has shown a high appreciation of the ideals that have appealed to this Association.’’] 


Madame President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Any man would, I think, have been willing to take a far longer journey 
than I have taken in order to hear what has just been said, and to appear 
at this twenty-fifth anniversary, which, it is not necessary to remind you— 
with the apostles of education all around you who have struck one educa- 
tional rock after another, and have brought from them the living waters of 
knowledge for women—is an aaniversary which, unlike most quarter- 
century anniversaries, commemorates the achievement of what was desired 
a generation ago. If every door of opportunity has not opened to women, 
a door of opportunity to every kind of education has been opened. What 
those of us who were urging the education of women hoped for has 
come to pass. With some of us that means going back a good way. 
My earliest effort in regard to it was in the pages of the college journal 
of which I was then one of the editors, and in which I remember urging 
the admission of women to every collegiate institution in the country 
—except my own! That,is a position which is widely held—an exoteric 
generosity in regard to others’ doors which has possibly been held by one 
or two upon this very platform. But the doors have opened. All forms 
of education, collegiate, professional, and postgraduate, have been thrown 
open to women; and while in some institutions—in some institutions— 
women, while allowed to take the studies, are not permitted to place upon 
their bottle of learning the gold foil of a degree to indicate the precise brand 
which they have received, at the same time they are permitted to fill their 
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bottle in the same vineyard, and take the same kind of learning with the 
men. At the same time we are to remember that the results have none of 
them been those which we anticipated. It was expected, on the one side, 
by those who advocated the higher education of women, and feared by 
those on the other, that they would inundate the professions. They have 
not done so. The professions remain just about as they were. If there 
are 7,500 women practicing medicine in the United States, there are not more 
than 400 or 500 of them that have college degrees; and there is the singular 
fact that the number of women in attendance in the medical schools has 
been going down in the last twenty years, until, at the last report, there 
were only about 1,000; and that during a period in which the number of 
men in attendance has risen from 22,000 to 24,000. ‘The number of men 
studying law has doubled, but the number of women studying law remains 
still a negligible quantity. If we turn to the third learned calling, the 
superior attraction of religion and affairs of faith, to which woman is sup- 
posed to give great attention, her sex is represented in the present day by a 
number still small; and we are told that while 166 women are at present 
in our law schools, 169 women are present in our theological seminaries. 

But the absence of women from the professions is as unexpected as their 
absence from the field of literature. Our hopes were that it would greatly 
increase the number of women who would write and publish books; and 
while there are many distinguished graduates of colleges who do write, we 
are perfectly aware that the larger current of letters flows, and has flowed 
through all the decades, through non-academic channels. 

It was thought that the political improvement and activity of women 
would have greatly increased; but if it has, it has not become widely appar- 
ent. Some of you may think that woman’s suffrage has made appreciable 
progress in the East, as it undoubtedly has in the West. I can only say that 
it is not apparent to a journalist like myself. 

As we turn over the pages of the United States Census, most of us are 
aware that the added callings for women enumerated therein have little to 
do with collegiate education. The one calling in which there has been a 
sudden and great increase in the number of women pursuing it in the past 
25 or 30 years, is the calling of teaching. There women have pressed for- 
ward, grade by grade, in constantly increasing numbers, until three-quarters 
of the teaching force of the United States is composed of women. During 
the last thirty years, ladies and gentlemen, the number of men teaching 
has fallen at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent. a year. As there are now 
only 24 per cent. of our teaching force men, it requires very simple arith- 
metic to show you that if they continue to fall at the rate of one-half of 1 per 
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cent. a year, in the course of some forty-eight years the male teacher will be 
extinct. But, however far these misleading statistics may carry one, there 
is no possible question that the children of the state are the increasing care 
of women in the schoolhouses; and I ask you to remember also that we see 
here an ascending curve. Two centuries ago, when Shenstone wrote his 
Schoolmistress, the woman was expected to do no teaching but the primary 
grade of the alphabet. But she commences from that day to work upward; 
and in our day we have seen her enter the high school in order to teach men; 
and he forgets the lesson of the past who imagines that the doors of the 
college are always to be closed to the teaching of men by women. The 
work has already been begun by the foremost medical school in the land; 
and when at a single university men are hearing the lectures of Doctor 
Sabine in medicine and of Doctor Franklin in philosophy, I see the har- 
binger of the ascending curve which is to ask not at all of the sex of the teacher, 
but of her learning, her knowledge, her capacity for imparting knowledge, 
only. In these things one rests upon, not the isolated, but the continuous, 
experience of the past; and I ask you also to remember that this quarter- 
century just past, in which we have seen this constant increase of teaching 
by women, this generation in which they have gone on until, having been 
once barely in the majority in the teaching force of this country, they now 
make three-quarters of it—that this quarter-century has been one in which 
the republic has faced dire peril from a constantly increasing and alien 
immigration; I ask you to remember that it would have been impossible 
in the period in which men were withdrawn from the teaching force of the 
nation and turned to the uses of war and commerce, if women had not 
entered the service of the republic by filling the schoolhouses with the edu- 
cated teachers which they needed, it would have been impossible to hold 
the standard of the republic where it is today. 

And this task has been coupled with another task not less important. 
Women remain almost the sole students of the humanities. It was only 
the other day that, as a counselor of Phi Beta Kappa, I was urging that the 
Key, which some of us cherish for its relation to classical studies, should 
be conferred only on those who offered at least one ancient language; and 
the representatives of three great universities in the West—which, for 
obvious reasons, I shall not mention, and which, for reasons as obvious, will 
probably be guessed by every person here in this Yankee assembly—each 
of them responded, “‘If we had that rule in our university we should be 
able to elect to Phi Beta Kappa only our women students.”” When what 
is true of great universities in the West is becoming increasingly true of 
great universities in the East, and when the tendency is being more and 
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more strengthened by women finding their field for teaching in the classic 
languages, I think we are bound to remember that another result of college 
education of women will be that in our citadel of learning she will never 
surrender the Tarpeian Gate of the humanities, though deserted by many 
men—by an increasing number of men—under the temptation of material- 
istic education. 

What is true of the children of the state in the widest sense in the school- 
house has been true also of the children of the state in dependent institutions. 
The charities of our land are passing, largely, under the care of women; 
woman is coming to be the active force in many of our institutions; she is 
coming more and more to be the directing influence in the college settle- 
ments; she is engaged in teaching our young barbarians at play—those 
barbarians in our great cities whom Macaulay, half a century ago, pointed 
out as the foes of the republic. The children of the state, in the school- 
houses and in the institutions and charities, these have become the increasing 
charge of the educated woman; and she is bringing to this great work all 
her sagacious and capacious motherhood, and supplementing by it the 
hopeless and helpless series of mistaken legislation beginning with the 
Alms-House Act of Elizabeth and continuing through the centuries until 
a few years ago, when a woman, Miss Dix, made an attempt to remove the 
cause as well as to relieve the evils which charity seeks to meet and relieve. 

I am well aware that as we look upon the changes which have taken 
place in all these various conditions, we see plainly that these changes are 
unaccompanied by the opening to women of all doors; that there are still 
many closed doors which, if opened, would admit women to the larger 
rewards of life; but when we remember the needs of the republic, and the 
fashion in which every healthy institution does, in the moment of danger, 
come to the aid of the republic; when we remember the tremendous wave 
of emancipation, which swept in a moment into the ranks of citizens of our 
republic ten million enfranchised negroes; when we remember the ever- 
running tide of immigration, which brings in a heterogeneous mass of immi- 
grants at the rate of one million and a half a year; when we remember all 
these things and face the duty entailed upon us by these facts of educating 
this mass, then we see a new and a pressing reason for the education of 
women in this republic, of which some future historian will say that at a 
critical moment it was saved from disorganization and disruption by the 
education of its masses; and that the educating force was ready to hand 
because the doors of learning had been thrown open to the advantaged 
women. 

And it is possible, too, that as the memory of these women who have 
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given their lives to education in the past, and those who have done the like 
in this city and in the city from which I have come, springs up in our mind, 
we may come to see that women have not done ill in preparing for tomorrow, 
rather than for today, and in taking the narrow and meager reward of those 
who prefer to the material pay of the hour the privilege of sharing in the 
imperishable foundations of the republic. And if we ourselves regret it, 
if our own special group seems unable to open every door with some key 
of truth, it is possible that our eyes are holden, as those were who walked 
toward Emmaus, regretting that they had not seen the salvation of their 
Israel, and unaware that they were seeing the salvation of humanity. 

These things would not have surprised us and would not have been 
unanticipated if we had been clearly aware of the great fact that while 
society looks to the individual, civilization sees sex. The duty of society 
is to secure to all a complete equality of opportunity, of contractual privilege, 
of the control of property, of the opportunities of life, to open at every 
point to every human being, to every individual in the social organism, 
every privilege and every opportunity; so that the praise or blame for every 
community, and the judgment pronounced on every nation, will be meas- 
ured by the extent to which it has opened every door. And while I know 
that I shall not meet an instant and immediate responsive answer in this 
audience when I say it, I do say that I agree with a college president who 
said that the full measure of equality in this country would not be com- 
plete until a black woman was president in the White House. That is 
impossible of achievement at this stage; but I know also that there is not 
here a single educated woman, or, what is perhaps more difficult, a single 
educated man, who does not—if he or she believe in the future work of 
education—devoutly hope that the hour will come when some black woman 
will be as fit, will be as visibly fit, to preside over the councils of this republic 
as the great queen who for sixty years in our day directed the welfare of our 
sister nation. 

But while it is true that society develops the individual, it is equally true 
that civilization deepens the dye of sex. If your anthropological study has 
gone no farther than to look at a set of Indian photographs, you are well 
aware that it is often impossible to tell apart the faces of an Indian man 
and an Indian woman. If your observation along this line has been nothing 
more than to stand on the saloon deck of a west-bound Atlantic steamer and 
to look down on the hundreds of immigrants in the steerage, crowded together 
so that you cannot clearly distinguish all their clothing, you are aware that 
it is difficult, often, to tell women and men apart. The dress of civilized 
men and women constantly tends, as they advance in civilization, to differ- 
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entiate one sex from the other; but there are whole groups of oriental races 
where the dress of the two sexes has little to mark the difference, and where 
it is almost impossible to tell the men from the women. In some oriental 
cities one is constantly mistaking one sex for the other; but, ladies and 
gentlemen, I can assure you that that mistake would never be made by any- 
one on a platform in this country, while looking down, for instance, upon 
that parterre of hats which blossoms at the meeting of the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation, say, of Vassar College. 

These advantages of civilization make partition between and separate 
the tasks of the two sexes as civilization increases. What were the opening 
tasks of mankind for women? She sat near the opening of the cavern 
that her man had chosen for a home and tended her children, and sewed 
together the skins of animals for their clothing; she planted the corn which 
was to support the family; she tamed the wild goat and sheep; and she 
began the primitive industries, and in the corner of such a cave she made 
a home for her family and her husband, where he could enjoy the usufruct 
of her diligence—and I might say that there are some homes in which men 
today adopt exactly the same position toward the work of women. And 
this task has gone on throughout the whole of civilization, so that the task 
of woman has been to preserve and perpetuate the treasure of the past. 
She, at least, has never forgotten that races and peoples, their civilization 
and culture, are propagated, not merely by progeny, but also by ideals. 
It has been her constant privilege, as the treasures of the races increased, 
to increase in importance; and where there is more to guard, there woman 
is more highly valued; and because our republic has all the heritage of the 
past, it has thrown open wide the doors to a sex never so highly valued or 
estimated as under its flag. And at the last, when civilization reaches its 
crown and culmination, as in Athens or the Acropolis, you may be certain 
that the figure of Athenae, for the educated woman, will stand with aegis 
and spear defending the virgin treasure-house of her race. 

That is the task which woman is performing in charities, in education, \ 
and in that wide and general work represented by the humanities, and that 
still more general and generous task to which one of your own number, Miss 
Hersey, has recently drawn attention in a public address, in which she puts 
upon woman the task of spreading beauty in every schoolhouse, in the 
streets of the city, and in the protection of the countryside—these all along 
are the work of woman—the preserving of the treasure of the past. We 
see it in the standing, the increasingly high standing, women are taking 
in literature; we see it in the fashion in which they are addressing them- 
selves to all social questions; and of them all—of them all—greater than 
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education, more important than our charities, more overarching in history 
than any other, stands that problem which has faced every civilization, that 
when a civilization has reached that point in its history where there is any 
stratum of society in which resides all power, all opportunity, all privilege, 
and all direction, and when to it flows the wealth, the power to rule, and 
elevation over the masses—inarticulate, led by others—then always—then 
always—that stratum of opportunity, of education, of power, of direction, 
begins to cease to produce itself. You can trace the earliest steps of 
this in Babylon in the fourth and fifth millennial. It is present in Egypt 
before the Fifth Dynasty was passed; you find it in the Scripture, when the 
daughters of Zelophehad came to Moses, and because their father had died 
and had had no son, they asked that their father’s inheritance might be 
given to them—and from the very text it is apparent that they had enjoyed 
wealth, power, and position—and in the answer made to Moses by the oracle 
of the sanctuary: ‘‘The daughters of Zelophehad speak right: thou shalt 
surely give them a possession of an inheritance among their father’s brethren; 
and thou shalt cause the inheritance of their father to pass unto them.” 
We see it in the gradual disappearance of ruling families in all ages of his- 
tory, from the earliest times of which we have any record down almost to 
our own day. You have yourselves heard this a matter of high discussion, 
within a year or two, in the phrase, “race suicide,” an epigram to which 
one can make only two objections—that the matter relates in no way to race, 
and has nothing to do with suicide. 

We ourselves are facing the same problem, visibly and consciously. 
When we are told that the college class for twenty or thirty years has failed 
to reproduce itself, we have exactly the same problem before us; and I 
count it a proof of the new factor which has been added to the attempt at 
the solution of this great question, this sphinxlike question which no nation 
has yet been able to answer, and before which every nation has sunk, that 
no man thought of investigating this matter until we had a class of educated 
women to help us, and they straightway began to address themselves to 
the study of the most interesting question which can face the ruling, the 
directing, and the advantaged class of a land. They discovered, as every 
student of the subject had known, that this is not a subject which attaches 
to a race, a people, a time, or a century; but that it has been true of all times 
and all races; and that it is only in Salic lands, under polygamous rule, 
that a ruling class could be continued for a thousand years. 

Whether this problem will be solved or not no one of us can tell. But 
I ask you to remember that while in other lands every previous attempt to 
solve it has been made by special legislation, by sumptuary and marriage 
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laws, by the privilege of property, by changes of descent, and other changes 
so as to bring women within its scope—for the first time in history we face 
this problem with a new factor, the education of women—complete, com- 
prehensive as that of man. For the first time this problem has been studied 
by those who, after a generation in which men had been neglectful of it, 
awoke to the sudden conscious conviction of a new responsibility. How 
this problem will be solved we none of us know, or on what page of some 
future book of fate the solution of the riddle shall be found; but of this 
thing I am certain, that if the solution of this problem is found, it will be 
because there has been added to the attempt to find it in our day this new 
factor of the conscious responsibility and study of the educated woman; 
and if at last the solution is found, I make no question that above it will be 
written that Virgillian line: Dux faemina facti. 
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PAUL CLEMEN 
Visiting Professor from the University of Bonn 


[Professor Clemen was introduced as follows: 





“The far-reaching influence of the visiting staff of professors in this and other 
countries has been the remarkable product of this first part of the twentieth century. 
The next speaker, the visiting professor from the University of Bonn, is giving at 
Harvard University courses in German and French Art and Mediaeval German 
Sculpture during the year 1907-8. Allow me to introduce Professor Paul Clemen 


from the University of Bonn.’’] 
Wenn ich hier ein Wort iiber Fragen der Erziehung zu Ihnen sagen 
! darf, so versteht es sich ganz von selbst, dass ich iiber die Art der Erzie- 
hung reden méchte, der meine ganze Arbeit gehért und die auch meine 
ganze Seele ausfiillt und ihr als letztes und héchstes Ziel vorschwebt: 
die kiinstlerische Erziehung—in dem Umfang, wie ich sie auffasse, wie sie 
eine grosse Gruppe von Geistern driiben in Deutschland versteht. 

Das ist zunachst die Teilnahme des kiinstlerischen Elementes an dem 
grossen Erziehungswerk der Nation. Ich sage ausdriicklich: des kiinst- 
lerischen Elementes, nicht der Kunstiibung, nicht der Kunstgeschichte. Es 
ist das Ungliick, dass dies kiinstlerische Element eben nur in der Form der 
banalen Zeichenunterrichts und des Unterrichts in der Kunstgeschichte 
mitspricht. Gewiss, das ist auch notig, auch wiinschenswert, aber das trifft 
nicht den Kern. Der Zeichenunterricht soll nicht herabsinken zu einer 
Erziehung zur dusserlichen Correktheit, zu einer Gew6hnung an Sauber- 
keit der Strichfiihrung. Er soll nicht den in den jungen Menschen- 
kindern schlummernden originellen kiinstlerischen Trieb ertéten, sondern 
ihn freimachen, nicht die Selbstandigkeit des Sehens ersetzen durch das 
Mechanische. Er soll eine Befreiung des einem Jeden eigentiimlichen 
Darstellungsvermégens, der fast unbegrenzten Ausdrucksfahigkeit geben. 
Er soll eine Erziehung darstellen zum Sehen, zum bewussten Sehen, zum 
kiinstlerischen Sehen. Ein jeder solcher Kunstunterricht erfiillt seine 
Aufgabe nur halb, wenn er nicht zugleich einen Jeden lehrt, die Menschen 
und die uns umgebende Natur schiarfer anzusehen, unter die Oberflache, 
unter den Schleier zu sehen. Aus solcher gesteigerter Anschaulichkeit 
wichst sofort auch eine gesteigerte Herrschaft iiber die Natur, und sofort 
auch eine gréssere Anschaulichkeit der Sprache: nicht nur Bilderpracht 
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und Farbenreichtum, sondern auch packende Gewalt und Reichtum an 
unmittelbaren Kriften. 

Und Kunstgeschichte als Lehrfach—so lange sie nur totes Wissen giebt, 
ist sie nichts als eine historische Disciplin neben vielen anderen. Aber 
wenn es sich darum handelt, nicht Gelehrte zu erziehen, sondern Menschen 
zu bilden: dann darf man ruhig sagen: dass wir viel zu vielerlei iiber- 
mitteln, viel zu viel Ballast, zu viel Namen, Daten, Einzeldinge—und zu 
wenig Anschauung. Die lebendige Kunst von halb Europa hat ein halbes 
Jahrhundert lang einen Kreislauf gemacht durch alle nur méglichen his- 
torischen Stile: sie hat jetzt eben wieder ihre eigene notwendige Sprache 
gefunden. Und auch in der Kunstbetrachtung kehren wir von dem 
historischen Ausflug heim zu unserer Zeit. Nicht Wissen soll die Art des 
kunstgeschichtlichen Unterrichts vermitteln, wie ich ihn denke, sondern 
Leben. Sie soll nicht vom Stoff ausgehen, sondern von der Kraft. Viel 
wichtiger als Bescheid geben zu kénnen iiber alle Schulen der italienischen 
und deutschen Kunst ist es, dass wir die Kraft in dieser Kunst begreifen, 
dass wir eine jede solche Kunst ansehen als das natiirliche Ergebnis des 
individuellen Volkscharakters, als eine héchste Ausdrucksform, die sich 
ein Volk selbst schafit, jedes Volk, jedes grosse Volk in seiner Reife. Und 
dieser Unterricht soll auch den Kraften, die in uns schlummern, die Fliigel 
lésen, uns fiir diese Krafte von heute die Empfanglichkeit bringen. His- 
torisches Wissen ist iiberall da vom Ubel, wo es ein Schwergewicht wird, 
das uns nicht vorwarts schreiten lasst: es soll uns frische Waffen geben, 
keine rostige Riistung, die uns zu Boden driickt. Und dazu sollte der 
Zeichenunterricht mit dem historischen Unterricht zusammengehen—so, 
wie sich das in der héchsten Vollkommenheit Ruskin getraumt und wie 
er es selbst ausgeiibt hat. Man kénnte sagen: Das kann nur ein ganz 
genialer Lehrer leisten. Vielleicht. Das Erziehungswerk stellt die 
héchste und schwierigste Aufgabe dar, auf der die ganze Zukunft der 
Nation beruht—so muss aber auch der Lehrer der Trager, der Bewahrer 
und der Vermittler der reinsten und héchsten geistigen Michte sein. Es 
giebt keinen Beruf in der ganzen Welt, der reicher ist an Verantwortung, 
aber auch keinen, der reicher sein kann an Segen. 

Aber kiinstlerische Erziehung im héchsten Sinne ist auch diese Ver- 
einigung noch lange nicht. Kunst im héchsten Sinne will sehr viel mehr 
sein: sie will unser ganzes Leben und beansprucht den ganzen Menschen. 
Sie will unser 6ffentliches Leben erfiillen und durchsetzen, unser hausliches 
biirgerliches Leben durchleuchten und unseren ganzen inneren Menschen 
in Besitz nehmen. Sie will kein Genussmittel sein und vor allem kein 
schwichendes und verweichlichendes—sie ist der reinste Ausdruck des 
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jeweiligen nationalen Lebens, Ausdruck der letzten und héchsten geistigen 
Wiinsche und Stimmungen, und Ausdruck auch der letzten und tiefinner- 
lichsten, geheimsten und mit Worten noch gar nicht zu fassenden Sehn- 
sucht. Altiora petimus. 

Solche Kunst verlangt Einheitlichkeit der Bildung. Nach einem 
Zeitalter der Intelligenz, der philosophischen Weltbetrachtung sind wir 
in Deutschland in ein Zeitalter der Aktion eingemiindet—und wir sehnen 
uns aus diesem in ein kiinstlerisches Zeitalter. In dem Sinne, wie die 
klassische griechische Zeit, die italienische Renaissance kiinstlerische Zeit- 
alter waren. Nicht erfiillt von Kunstwerken, aber von kiinstlerischem 
Verstindnis und mehr als das: von kiinstlerischen Kraften. Und ein 
solches Zeitalter kann nur heraufsteigen in der Geschlossenheit der Bil- 
dung, in dem Zusammenwirken aller Lebenskrafte. Es gehért dazu das 
leichte und miihelose, das selbstverstandliche Handhaben dessen, was in 
langer und miihevoller Arbeit erworben und erstritten ist. Die Dichtung, 
die Sprache als Kunstwerk, die Musik, die Gymnastik als kiinstlerische 
Leibesbildung im griechischen Sinne, die vereinigen sich hier mit der 
bildenden Kunst. Und diese kiinstlerische Luft hat eine tiefe und ernste 
sittlichende Kraft. Sie wirkt reinigend, gesund machend. Sie duldet nichts 
Niedriges, Kleines, Gemeines. ‘“Ablution and inundation in the waves of 
art,” hat es Emerson genannt. Sie soll die besten Krafte auslésen, den 
ganzen Menschen durchriitteln, ihn auf steile Héhen hinauffiihren. Es 
handelt sich nicht um schlechtes Popularisieren der Kunst, das oft nur 
eine Erniedrigung fiir die Kunst ist. Die Seelen emporzureissen gilt es, 
aber nicht die Kunstwerke herabziehen zu wollen. 

Es sind jetzt gerade siebzig Jahre her, dass Emerson seinen wunder- 
vollen Essay: ‘“‘The American Scholar” schrieb. Er nennt hier die drei 
grossen Erziehungsfaktoren: Nature, The Mind of the Past, Action. 
Kunst gehort fiir ihn nur zu dem zweiten. Ob er heute nicht vielleicht 
auch die Kunst zu den Miachten des Lebens rechnen wiirde? Und ein 
anderer Meister des Wortes und ein Lehrer unserer Zeit, Charles Eliot, 
hat in der Rede, in der er vor acht und dreissig Jahren das Amt des Praesi- 
denten der Harvard-Universitat iibernahm—einem der glainzendsten Regie- 
rungsprogramme und, ich denke, einem klassischen Stiick prignanter und 
ausdrucksvoller neuenglischer Prosa—das ganze, Werk einer Universitit be- 
zeichnet als “‘uplifting, refining, spiritualizing.” Die Kunst ist alles 
zugleich—und ich wage zu sagen: kein Unterrichtsgegenstand ist so im 
héchsten Sinne ‘“‘uplifting,” so “refining,” so “‘spiritualizing,” als die 
Kunst. 


Es sind noch nicht zwei Jahre her, dass der verehrungswiirdige und 
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weise Praesident der Vereinigten Staaten auf dem Bankett des American 
Institute of Architects in Washington die Frage stellte: ‘‘Has beauty 
been exactly the strong point of the nation?” Er musste es verneinen. 
Aber in die Hande derer, zu denen er sprach, sei es gelegt, ob das fiir die 
Folgezeit wahr sein sollte—oder nicht. Ein kiinstlerisches Zeitalter 
kommt immer erst mit der Reife des Volkes—und dieses amerikanische 
Volk ist von einer gliicklichen Jugend, es hat noch so viel harte Arbeit zu 
leisten, ehe es sich diesen Kranz um die Stirn legen darf. Es giebt einen 
Gradmesser dafiir, dass die Macht zur Herbeifiihrung eines solchen 
Zeitalters in einem Volke wohnt: das ist, dass es die Kraft besitzt, sich 
einen eigenen Stil zu schaffen. Diesen eigenen Stil hat sich Amerika 
gerade jetzt erobert und es ist noch in diesem Schaffen mitten drin. Denn 
wenn sich etwas gebietend und Bewunderung herschend dem fremden 
Beobachter aufdriangt, so ist es, dass Ihre Architektur und Ihre Raum- 
kunst eben wirklich eine Form gefunden hat, die eine gliickliche und 
restlose Vereinigung von Aufgabe und Gestalt darstellt, die neu und 
packend und dabei durch und durch amerikanisch ist. Noch sind viele 
Hindernisse zu iiberwinden, aber die Pforten in dies neue Land sind 
Ihnen gedffnet, den Schliissel haben Sie in der Hand: in Ihrer Macht liegt 
es, der kiinftigen Generation auf ihrem dornigen und arbeitsreichen Wege 
mitzugeben die stahlenden Kriafte der Schénheit, Reinheit, Ehrfurcht, die 


vermittelt werden durch Kunst und kiinstlerische Erziehung. 


















WOMAN’S EDUCATION—A FORECAST 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 
President of Harvard University 


{President Eliot was introduced by Mrs. Moore in the following words: 


“The Association takes pride in bringing to its councils tonight the most distin- 
guished educator of the United States, whose skepticism in the matter of the, higher 
education of women has been not entirely unsuspected; but his close knowledge, his 
keen insight, and his remarkable personality have made for him a great place in the 
world. We are therefore honored by his presence; and while unexpectant of entire 
agreement with what may be his point of view, the Association is sure to be interested 
and to profit by his thought. We are honored indeed in presenting Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, president of Harvard University.”’] 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


When I was invited to speak here it was suggested to me that I say 
something about the future of the higher education of women; and that 
task I gladly accepted. 

We cannot tell much about the future except as we study the past and 
the present; and therefore the first thing I want to do is to state as clearly 
as I can what seems to me to have been accomplished in the last thirty-five 
years concerning the higher education of women in our country. I remem- 
ber very well the beginnings. I remember the doubts which accompanied 
those beginnings—doubts in which your president has just intimated that 
I might possibly have shared. 

Three doubts, at least, fundamental in their nature, important with 
regard to the immediate success of the higher education of women, and 
important, certainly, with regard to their future, seem to me to have been 
resolved. Three distinct apprehensions concerning the effect of the higher 
education upon women seem to me to have been dissipated, to have been 
removed. 

In the first place there was perfectly sincere doubt (because there was 
very little experience to go upon) whether young women were as capable 
as young men of receiving what was then called the higher education— 
whether young women had the capacity to master by study what were the 
traditional subjects of what was called higher education. 

Now that doubt has been removed. We have learned by actual trial 
that young women can learn all the more difficult subjects of education 
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just as well as young men; and there is some evidence to show that on the 
average they will master those subjects better than the average young men. 
Some people think that is because they are brighter; other people think it 
is because they are more conscientious and diligent. But, whatever the 
reason, the fact has been established that young women can take college 
subjects and deal with them just as well as young mencan. That is a good 
deal to have learned in a single generation. And one advantage of having 
already learned that is that the women’s colleges need no longer copy abso- 
lutely the programmes for young men’s colleges. Relief from that necessity 
ought to produce very favorable changes in women’s colleges during the 
next twenty years. 

The fact is that it was a worthy motive which impelled the managers 
of women’s colleges, at first, to copy abjectly the programmes for young men. 
The leaders wanted to prove just the thing that has been proved—that 
young women were just as good as young men for those studies, and for 
that order of studies, and to that limit of studies. That having been proved, 
women’s colleges are now free to arrange for an education for women which 
is specially adapted to the needs of women. I look forward, therefore, to 
the excellent progress of the women’s colleges of the United States in this 
respect during the next twenty years. 

A second point of serious apprehension existed thirty-five years ago. 
It was feared that if young women of eighteen years of age or so studied 
in colleges three of four years, such study would have serious ill effect on 
their health and on their fitness for their natural functions in after life. 
This apprehension was felt by many physicians, and warmly expressed. 

For a whole generation we have been trying the experiment; and the 
result is perfectly clear. ‘Those apprehensions have not been justified. It 
is apparent that young women can work three or four years, between eighteen 
and twenty-two, not only without impairing their physical vigor, but 
all the time improving it, if they live wisely and under right conditions. 
That is a good deal to have learned in a single generation; but the record 
is made. 

And, thirdly, there was a strong apprehension felt by many excellent 
people, by many men who loved and venerated the women who had brought 
them up, who had lived with them, who had brought up their children, 
that in this process of the higher education of women, young women would 
be denaturized. They admitted that young men were not denaturized in 
any way by the higher education at college, but they thought there was a 
serious chance that young women would be altered in their nature, in their 
feminine nature, by this process of a higher education. 
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It has turned out that a young woman who studies in college from eighteen 
to twenty-two is no more altered in her nature than is a young man who 
goes through the same process. It takes a great deal more than that to 
alter the nature of woman! 

I suppose this apprehension was based upon the fact that women seem, 
at least to men, more tender, fragile, delicate, than men; and therefore it 
was feared that they would be more easily bruised or coarsened than men; 
that the kind of public life, so to speak, in large groups would have some 
tendency to deprive them of their natural delicacy, refinement, and tender- 
ness. It has not turned out so; and everybody recognizes that it has not 
turned out so; and here, again, is a considerable achievement for a single 
generation. A groundless fear has been dismissed. And still Dr. Wil- 
liams tells us that the professions have not been invaded by women, and 
that the occupations they have entered upon, the fields they have vanquished 
were more or less unexpected occupations and fields and professions; that 
the anticipations of the friends of the higher education of women have not 
been realized any more than the apprehensions of the foes of that education. 

Looking forward to the future I shall venture to offer a partial explana- 
tion of the phenomena to which Dr. Williams alluded. If we could say 
in regard to the education of young men that that education should be 
directed always to the one particular occupation which the young men 
were perfectly sure to engage in, we should simplify very much the educa- 
tion of young men. We cannot say that. After the college education of 
young men is over they scatter into an enormous variety of occupations 
and pursuits; and the higher education for young men has not the advan- 
tage of preparing a very great majority of them for a single calling. I sub- 
mit that the higher education for young women ought to avail itself of that 
very great advantage. The great majority of women go out into the world 
to a single occupation. The married women bear and rear children; 
the unmarried, though they do not bear, bring them up. The result is 
that the immense majority of women go into the one single occupation of 
rearing children. 

Why has not that advantage been seized upon in the higher education 
of women? Because that single occupation has not generally been regarded 
as an intellectual occupation. I venture to think that is one of the greatest 
mistakes civilized men and women have ever committed. The one great 
occupation of women is the most intellectual occupation there is in the 
world. It calls, and calls loudly, and often calls in vain, for carefully 
trained mental powers, as well as great moral powers. Let me endeavor 
to justify my statement that this main occupation of women is in a high 
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degree an intellectual one; and I do not confine my view to fortunately 
placed women, as the world thinks. I say that the normal occupa- 
tion of women is a high intellectual one in all walks of life; that in the 
lowest walks of life the occupation of the woman, fairly done, is higher than 
the occupation of the corresponding man; and that the same ought to be 
true, and often is true of the higher walks of life. 

Think of the opportunities of applying all sorts of knowledge acquired. 
The mother of five or six children has to follow the development of these 
children up to twenty or twenty-five years of age, which is a wonderful 
training in itself for that mother. Ordinarily it is the mother that does the 
training, rather than the father; and this training lasts twenty years, and 
takes effect upon a group of children ordinarily very unlike in capacity, 
powers, disposition. The group calls for all the mother’s power of obser- 
vation and discrimination in perceiving the diversities in the children. 
What a power a loving mother has to train all her children’s minds, to bring 
them up to a love of reading and to feed that love. In family government 
there is a great deal of mind as well as character. It is impossible, for 
instance, to be just, daily, hourly, by the moment, unless to clear insight 
and strong moral perception there be joined sound thinking. Yet there is 
no more precious attribute of the mother and the trainer than justice. 

Think how many arts and sciences can be applied day by day in the 
conduct of a family. Think what the world lacks in this respect—the 
material knowledge to be applied in the bringing-up of a family. There is 
a deal to be done in that direction; and the women of the higher education 
are the best fitted to do it. 

I say, therefore, that this normal occupation of women should be the 
main object of the training supplied in the higher education of women. 
It has not been thought of in that way. The colleges for men have, in 
some respects, given a perverted view of the object of the higher education, 
particularly during the last twenty years. They have been too much 
inclined to develop the material, professional, vocational objects; whereas, 
the main object is that cultivation which prepares a man for discharging 
the duties of life, not only with accuracy and justice and competent knowl- 
edge, but with enjoyment, with happiness. That is the object that should 
be kept before young women in their colleges—the acquisition of the powers 
which will enable a woman to discharge well her main function in life, not 
only with accuracy and justice, but with enjoyment, bringing forth happi- 
ness for herself as well as for her family. 

The main object of the higher education of women has not been kept 
sufficiently in view. Of course there are other objects, plenty of them— 
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training for the professions, training for all the charities and the other 
works that Dr. Williams has described to you, training for all that enjoy- 
ment and usefulness that Professor Clemen described in his discourse on 
art and the artistic spirit and the contribution of the artistic spirit toward all 
the activities of a nation. It is woman to whom falls, in greater part, the 
training of the population in the sense of beauty and in the worth of beauty. 
Who keeps the flowers blooming in the average house lot? Who fills the 
southern window with plants in tin cans and broken pieces of pottery? 
Who engages the florist to keep the rich houses filled with flowers through 
all the season? For whom are all the beautiful objects in the rich home 
procured and set forth? Always by and for the woman. Who teaches 
the little children to enjoy the beauties of nature and of art? Always, or 
almost always, the woman. 

I look forward therefore to the future of the higher education for women 
as a great influence in the perfecting of family life, of home life, of house- 
hold joy and good. It has been perfectly natural that the higher education 
of women should have been directed toward bringing women into new 
occupations. That was one of the ambitions of the leaders, and particu- 
larly to bring them into the professions; the professions as men have made 
them. Natural, I say; inevitable, perhaps. But wiser ways and methods 
will come into play, because it is not the chief happiness or the chief end of 
woman, as a whole, to enter these new occupations, to pursue them through 
life. They enter many which they soon abandon; and that is good—par- 
ticularly the abandonment. But, natural and inevitable as this tendency 
was in the beginning of the higher education of women, I believe it to be 
high time that it was abandoned as the chief object; and that the prime 
motive of the higher education of women should be recognized as the 
development in women of the capacities and powers which will fit them 
to make family life more intelligent, more enjoyable, happier, more 
productive—more productive in every sense, physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. To this modification of the higher education of women as we 
have seen it during the past generation may we not all look forward with 
abundant hope ? 





THE MOTTO OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ETHEL D. PUFFER 


The following account of the adoption of the Seal of the Association is 
given in response to many inquiries at the Quarter-Centennial meeting. 

The motto, Movoixhy rota Kai épydLov, is the counsel which Socrates 
repeats in the Phaedo as having come to him often in dreams—‘‘ make and 
cultivate music.” Socrates goes on, ‘‘And hitherto I had imagined that 
this was only intended to exhort and encourage me in the study of philosophy, 
which has always been the pursuit of my life, and is the noblest and best 
of music But I was not certain of this, as the dream might have 
meant music in the popular sense of the word ” (Jowett’s Plato, 
Phaedo, 60 E.) 

The ordinary Greek sense is of course artistic and literary culture— 
any art over which the muses presided. Compare also Laches, 188: ‘And 
such a one I deem to be the true musician, having in himself a fairer harmony 
than that of the lyre . . . . ; for truly he has in his own life a harmony of 
words and deeds 

"Epyafov is more than zoée, implying labor and devotedness. Thus 
the motto seemed fitting for a society of women, holding a central and as 
it were harmonizing position in the educational field, and devoted to the 
other aims implied in this counsel of perfection. The symbolism of the 
Greek temple and the closely bound fasciculi need no further interpre- 
tation. 

The design was made by Mr. Bertram G. Goodhue, of the architectural 
firm of Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, and was adopted by the Associa- 
tion at its meeting in Washington, November, 1902. ‘The seal was engraved 
by Mr. Henry Mitchell of Boston, who made the seal of Harvard University. 










PROCEEDINGS 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION AT ITS QUARTER-CENTENNIAL 
MEETING 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae was 
opened by a session on Tuesday, November 5, at eight o’clock, in the Boston Public 
Library. The president, Mrs. Moore, was in the chair. 

Addresses of welcome were made by Miss Florence M. Cushing, the chairman of the 
Boston Committee of Arrangements; Mr. Horace G. Wadlin, the librarian of the Boston 
Public Library; Mr. James P. Munroe, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Mr. LeBaron R. Briggs, president of Radcliffe College; Mr. William E. Huntington, 
president of Boston University; and Miss Caroline Hazard, president of Wellesley Col- 
lege. The response to these addresses was made by Mrs. Moore. Mrs. Moore read 
cordial words of greeting and sympathy with the work and aims of the Association from 
Chancellor Andrews, The University of Nebraska; President Angell, University of 
Michigan; Chancellor Day, Syracuse University; President Harris, Northwestern 
University; President Wheeler, University of California; President Jordan, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University; President Judson, The University of Chicago; President 
King, Oberlin College; President Northrop, University of Minnesota; President 
Schurman, Cornell University; President Seelye, Smith College; Chancellor Strong, 
University of Kansas; President Jesse, The University of Missouri. 

An address on the History of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae was then 
given by Mrs. Elizabeth M. Howe, a former president of the Association. 

On Wednesday morning, parties were formed under the guidance of the Committee 
on Hospitality to visit places of historical interest in Boston and Concord. Other 
parties visited the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston University, Simmons 
College, the Museum of Fine Arts, and the Boston Public Library, all of which had 
hospitably opened their doors to the Association. 

The first business session of the Association was called to order at three o’clock 
Wednesday, November 6, in the chapel of the Old South Church. 

A letter of cordial greeting and reminiscence sent from China, by the first president 
of the Association, Mrs. Jane Field Bashford, was read by Miss Florence M. Cushing, 
the second president of the Association. 

Mrs. Richards presented a greeting from the Southern Association of College 
Women, and told of their organization, growth, and aims. 

A paper on the history, and growth of the Association was given by the secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Clarke. The annual report of the secretary-treasurer was read and 
approved. The annual report of the bursar, Mrs. Elva Young Van Winkle, was read 
by Mrs. Caroline G. Woodburn, the director from the Indiana Branch. Owing to 
illness the auditor had been unable to serve, and the report was accepted as read and 
referred for auditing. The report of the general secretary, Miss Breckinridge, was 
read and approved. Mrs. Moore called for remarks from Mrs. Barus, the president of 
the Association from 1891-93, who responded with an interesting account of certain 
phases of the work of the Association during her two years in office. 

The report of the Committee on Fellowships was read by Miss Cushing and 
approved. The report of the Committee on Membership was presented by the chair- 
man, Mrs. Pearmain, and approved. 

At the request of Miss Cushing, the representative of the Association on the Naples 
Table and Research Association, Mrs. Mead, the secretary of that association, was 
asked to give an account of the work of the association. 

The reports of the Committees on Educational Legislation and on Finance and 
Publication were postponed until a later session. 

Meeting adjourned. 

A second open session of the Association was held in the Boston Public Library 
on Wednesday evening, November 6. Miss Cutting, vice-president, was in the chair. 
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The subject of the evening was “Tendencies in Present-Day Education.” Addresses 
were presented by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards on Tendencies in Professional Education; by 
President C. H. VanHise, on State Universities and by President M. Carey Thomas 
on Women’s College and University Education. 

The Association again assembled in the chapel of the Old South Church at 9.30 
A. M., Thursday morning, November 7. 

The minutes of the Wednesday session were read and approved. The reports of 
the Committee on Study and Development of Children and on Endowed Professor- 
ships for Women were called for, and in the absence of the members who were to present 
these reports, they were postponed until later in the session. 

The report of the Committee on Corporate Membership which had been presented 
to the Executive Committee and referred by that body to the Association was presented 
by the chairman, Miss Talbot. The statistics of institutions belonging to the Associa- 
tion which had been prepared by the committee were distributed to the members. On 
motion of Miss M. Carey Thomas, seconded by Miss Abby Leach, it was voted that 
the Committee on Corporate Membership be instructed to print as fully as possible the 
details from which they secured the maximum, minimum, and average from which 
they made up the statistics distributed; it being understood that permission should 
first be obtained from the colleges and universities considered, and that no names be 
given except in the case of state universities or such institutions as already print such 
facts. The three recommendations presented by the committee and indorsed by the 
Executive Committee were then severally presented to the Association and adopted. 
It was then voted that “in addition to the statistics of salaries of full professors the 
committee should obtain and include in the statistics the salaries of instructors and 
those ranking above instructors.’”’ The report with its recommendations was then 
adopted. 

No member of the Committee on Child-Study being present, the report was 
ordered filed and printed.t| The report of the Committee on Endowed Professorships 
for Women, presented by Mrs. Christine Ladd-Franklin, was read by Miss Puffer. 
The recommendations contained in the report were then severally taken up, and it was 
voted that the following clause be added to the fellowship announcement: 

1. “In awarding the fellowship of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, preference 
will be given (other things being equal) to women who have already taken the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy and who have in contemplation some important piece of inves- 
tigation on lines already to some extent mapped out.” 

2. “The Association shall look forward to giving this fellowship to students who 
would be willing to reside at universities where there would be no objection on the 
ground of their sex to their being invited to lecture.” A motion to amend this 
recommendation to read “a” fellowship instead of “this” was carried. 

The following recommendation from the Executive Committee was then pre- 
sented to the Association by the secretary: “The Executive Committee recommends 
to the Association at the time of its Quarter-Centennial Anniversary that it offer a 
fellowship of $500 for the year 1908-9 as a memorial to Alice Freeman Palmer, one 
of the founders of the Association and for many years one of its most active and honored 
members.”’ ‘The recommendation was adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Conference with Federated Clubs was presented 
by Miss Perkins and adopted. 

The report of the Committee to Present Amendments to the Constitution was 
presented by Mrs. Pearmain, the chairman, was accepted, and the recommendations 
embodied in it that all action be deferred until 1909 or until such time as shall 
seem suitable to the Executive Committee was adopted. The suggested rewording will 
be published in the call for the meeting at which the subject is to be considered. 

Meeting adjourned. 

During the afternoon of Thursday, November 7, special visits were made to 
Craigie House, to the Library and Observatory of Harvard University, and to the 
buildings of Radcliffe College. At six o’clock the members assembled at Agassiz 
House, where, by the courtesy of the authorities of Radcliffe College, supper was served 


t Because of the illness of Miss Theodate Smith to whom the presentation of the 
report was assigned by the chairman, no report was received.—EDITOR. 
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to about 260 members. After supper the members were invited to the Gymnasium 
where a short reception was held. 

At eight o’clock an open session was held in the theater of Radcliffe College. 
The president, Mrs. Moore, was in the chair. A short address of welcome was given 
by Miss Irwin, dean of Radcliffe. President Taylor of Vassar College followed with a 
brief address. The formal addresses of the evening were then given by Professor 
William James and Professor George Herbert Palmer of Harvard University and Pro- 
fessor Leach of Vassar College. In introducing Professor Palmer the president 
made the following partial report of the Committee on the Alice Freeman Palmer 
Memorial: “One of the committees of the Association has been asked to report here, 
to give a partial report, this evening. Some time ago the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae desired to offer a memorial to one who was the founder of the Association, 
who was for many years an active and honored member of the Association, and who 
was twice elected its president. At the time of the Quarter-Centennial celebration we 
announce, therefore, from the Association, a memorial to Alice Freeman Palmer—a 
fellowship to be given for the year 1908-9, of $500, which is the interest upon the sum of 
money representing the loving thought of many individuals, branches of the Association, 
and several institutions in membership. The outlying institutions which are already 
represented through friends of Mrs. Palmer to the amount of $100 or over are Wellesley, 
Michigan, Chicago, Radcliffe, Barnard, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, Smith, Boston University, 
Cornell, Minnesota, Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, Wesleyan, and Nebraska. We fully 
expect that all will be represented during the year. The Memorial Fund Committee 
requests the Fellowship Committee to give this fellowship to one who is already a doctor 
of philosophy, and will follow those high ideals of scholarship represented by her in 
whose name this memorial is given. 

“The Memorial Fund Committee expects to bend its further effort toward a larger 
permanent fund which will insure a fellowship annually of $1,000.” 

On Friday, November 8, the third business meeting of the annual session was 
called to order at 9.30 A. M., in the chapel of the Old South Church, the president in 
the chair. After the approval of the minutes of the previous meeting, the names of the 
tellers for the distribution and collection of ballots were announced, they being Mrs. 
Katherine Jameson Greene and Miss Anna D. Fry. The secretary-treasurer then 
presented the names of six new branch organizations, which, after meeting the consti- 
tutional requirements, desired admission. ‘These were Omaha, Neb.; Oxford, Ohio; 
Tacoma, Wash.; Ohio Valley, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio; Los Angeles, 
Cal.; and Central Missouri, with headquarters at Columbia, Mo. It was voted that 
they be recognized. 

The reports of the branches were then called for in order of their organization. 
Those reporting in person were: Washington, Miss Lucy Madeira; New York, Mrs. 
Henrietta L. Livermore; California, Mrs. Edith H. Williams; Philadelphia, Miss 
Mary H. Ingham; Boston, Miss Ethel D. Puffer; Central New York, Mrs. Mary 
Duguid Dey; Minnesota, Miss May Firkins; Chicago, Miss Marion Talbot; Detroit, 
Miss May E. Barnes; Western New York, Mrs. Jennie D. Porter; Indiana, Mrs. 
Mary Wright Sewall; Eastern New York, Miss Jessie F. Wheeler; Ohio, Miss Emma 
M. Perkins; Rhode Island, Mrs. Ada Wing Mead; Connecticut, Miss Emmeline E. 
Street; Virginia, Miss Edna V. Moffett; Columbus, Mrs. Marietta Barnes Knight; 
Seattle, Miss Jessie M. Ballard. 

After the report of Western New York a brief interval was allowed for the reception 
of the report of the Committee on Nominations, made, in the absence of the chairman, 
by Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes. Nominations from the floor were called for but none 
were made. The temporary secretary (Miss Breckinridge) announced that the Execu- 
tive Committee unanimously nominated to the Association Mrs. Eva Perry Moore for 
the office of general secretary, and that her name and the name of this office should be 
added to the ballots. 

During her report for the Chicago Branch Miss Talbot moved that in view of the 
paucity of records shown by the Chicago Branch for earlier years the Association 
instruct the branches as to the form in which records should be kept in the future. 
The motion was seconded by Miss Puffer, and after discussion by Mrs. Sewall, was 
carried. The chair announced that the Executive Committee would consider the 
matter at an early date. 
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Mrs. Knight from Columbus moved the recommendation to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the creation of a subcommittee to co-operate with the Committee on Fellow- 
ships to acquire information as to opportunities for employment for women of high 
collegiate training. This was seconded and carried. 

The report of the Committee on Credentials was received through Miss Capen, 
the chairman, there being 169 voting members reported on the roll. 

In presenting the report from the Indiana Branch Mrs. Sewall, as the retiring 
president of the Western Association of Collegiate Alumnae at the time of its union 
with the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, gave reminiscences of the Western Asso- 
ciation. 

As unfinished business the reports of the Committees on Finance and Publication 
reporting through Miss Puffer, and Educational Legislation through Mrs. Atherton, 
were received. The inquiry made as to the possible co-operation between the general 
committee and those of the branches was referred to the Executive Committee. A 
pleasant feature of the session was a brief discussion in which Miss Florence M. Cush- 
ing, Miss Abby Leach, and Miss Ethel Puffer took part as to the true significance of 
the motto of the Association. 

Meeting adjourned. 

On Friday afternoon, the members were the guests of Wellesley College. After a 
visit of inspection of the grounds and buildings, President Hazard received the members 
in College Hall. 

An evening meeting and reception were held at the Hotel Somerset, Boston. At 
this meeting the Association was honored by the presence on the platform of Mrs. 
George Durant, through whose influence Wellesley College was established, Mrs. N. 
P. Hallowell, w ho has been especially identified with the fellowship work of the Woman’s 
Education Association for which she has collected large sums of money as well as 
lending her influence in aid of such other valuable efforts of the Association as that to 
open to women the entrance examinations of Harvard College; Mrs. Sarah E. Whitin, 
through whose generosity the material resources of the Astronomy Department of 
Wellesley have been developed; Mrs. David P. Kimball, who has provided homes of 
such dignity and beauty for the Radcliffe students as make their dwelling an important 
factor in their education; and Miss Mary E. Garrett, whose munificent gift opened to 
women the Medical Department of Johns Hopkins University. Addresses were made 
by Mr. Talcott Williams, Mr. Paul Clemen, visiting professor from the University 
of Bonn, and President Eliot. 

On Saturday morning, November 9g, the closing business session of the Asso- 
ciation was held at the Hotel Somerset at ten o’clock. The minutes of the 
Friday session were read and approved. The chair expressed disappointment that 
others besides Mrs. Bashford, who had sent a letter of greeting from China, failed to be 
present. Mrs. Helmer, president from 18g0-g1, and Mrs. Crow, president from 1893- 
95, were both prevented from being present. The other presidents, Miss Cushing, 
1883-85, Mrs. Barus, 1891-93, Miss Talbot, 1895-97, Mrs. Pearmain, 1897-99, Miss 
Leach, 1899-1901, and Mrs. Howe, 1901-3, were all present but asked to be excused 
from speaking in their capacity as ex-presidents, as they were all still working members 
of the Association. The president reminded the members that a special memorial 
to Mrs. Backus had appeared in the Magazine of 1906, and that a memorial address 
had been delivered by Miss Talbot at the Chicago meeting. 

Miss Helen M. Kelsey, one of the representatives of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae on the joint committee on award of the fellowship supported by the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae and College Settlements Association was then asked to 
report. She announced that the fellowship had been awarded to Miss Caroline Griiner, 
a graduate of the University of Missouri. The secretary reported that alumnae living 
in Fall River and vicinity desired to organize and be recognized as a branch of the 
Association, but that the constitution submitted was not yet quite in accord with the 
requirements of the general Association. It was voted that this branch should be recog- 
nized as soon as its constitution and by-laws agree with the constitution of the general 
Association. 

The report of the tellers was given by Mrs. Greene, chairman. She reported the 
election of the ballot as presented (see p. 128). The unanimous election of Mrs. Moore 
as general secretary was also announced. Dr. Mary Mills Patrick, president of the 
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American College for Girls in Constantinople, was introduced to the members and 
spoke in the interest of her work. Mrs. Moore, as chairman of the committee to com- 
plete the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fund, announced the amount already raised. 
It was voted that the committee be continued until such a sum has been raised as shall 
yield at least $1,000 income, this sum to be awarded as a fellowship to be known as the 
Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship. 

An amendment to the constitution presented by the St. Louis Branch was then 
read by the secretary: “That Article 8, sec. 3 be amended so as to read: ‘Branches 
may at their option invite to associate membership women who hold advanced degrees 
(that of Master and Doctor) obtained in residence from foreign and American universi- 
ties recommended by the Committee on Corporate Membership and approved by the 
Association, and women who have completed more than one year in a college belonging 
to the Association, provided that such associate membership shall not exceed one- 
third the regular membership and shall not confer the power to hold office and to vote, 
except in matters relating to the local work of the branches.’” A full discussion on 
the amendment was entered into by Miss Madeira, Miss Gill, Miss Thomas, Mrs. 
Sewall, and Miss Talbot. Miss Talbot then presented the following motion: Moved 
that the Executive Committee be instructed to appoint a special committee to consider 
methods of providing for associate membership, such committee to report to the branches 
and to report at the next annual meeting. On motion of Miss Channing, seconded by 
Miss Leach, it was voted to strike out the first “report” and insert “confer with.” 
On motion of Miss Gill, it was voted to amend by inserting the words “to the Committee 
on Corporate Membership and.” The motion as amended: “ Moved that the Execu- 
tive Committee be instructed to appoint a special committee to consider methods of 
providing for associate membership, such committee to confer with the branches and 
to report to the Committee on Corporate Membership and to the Association at its next 
annual meeting,” was then carried. 

Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, chairman of the Committee on Hospitality, spoke of the 
badges which had been provided by the committee for the Quarter-Centennial meeting. 
On motion of Mrs. Agnes Haskell Noyes, seconded by Mrs. Dey, it was voted that the 
Association adopt the pin as provided at this meeting for its official badge. 

Miss Breckinridge presented an invitation from the Colorado Branch requesting 
that a day be spent in Denver in connection with the California meeting. The president 
spoke of the practical difficulties involved in accepting this invitation, owing to the 
different routes by which the members would travel and the different dates of their 
journeys. The invitation was then referred to the Executive Committee. 

Miss Leach referred to the report of the general secretary with reference to the 
possible assistance which the Association might lend to the movement in New York 
City to obtain salaries for women teachers equal to those obtained by men in similar 
positions. This led to a general discussion of the extent to which the support of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae might wisely be given to legislative measures. On 
motion of Miss Gill, it was voted that it was the consensus of opinion of the meeting 
that the Executive Committee might wisely appoint a committee on procedure to regu- 
late the use of the Association’s name in all outside matters. On motion of Miss 
Breckinridge, seconded by Mrs. Richards, it was voted that the Executive Committee 
appoint such a standing committee. 

The president called for Mrs. Richards, president of the Boston Branch and Miss 
Cushing, chairman of the Committee on Arrangements, to give a few last words to the 
Association. Mrs. Mead, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, then reported 
as follows: 

Although no formal phrase can possibly express the appreciation of the 
members who have enjoyed the varied and charming forms of hospitality 
which have been so royally extended to us during the days of this Quarter- 
Centennial meeting, I move that there be spread upon the minutes of this 
Association a resolution of thanks for the delightful hospitality and the 
many courtesies extended to the Association during this meeting by The 
Advisory Board of Radcliffe College; Dean Irwin; The Trustees of Wel- 
lesley College; President Hazard; Professor E. C. Pickering, of the 
Harvard Observatory; Mr. W. C. Lane, at the Harvard Library; Pro- 
fessor Kuno Franke, at the Germanic Museum; Miss Alice Longfellow, 
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at Craigie House; The Trustees of the Boston Public Library; Mr. H. G. 
Wadlin, Librarian of the Boston Public Library; The Standing Com- 
mittee of the Old South Church; The Trustees of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts; The New England Woman’s Club; The Boston College Club; 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Boston University; Sim- 
mons College, and the Boston Association of Collegiate Alumnae; and 
that an expression of the thanks of the Association be conveyed to each of 
our hosts by the general secretary. 

The motion was enthusiastically carried. 

Miss Brown asked if any expression could be had from the members present rela- 
tive to the time of holding the California meeting. The president read the letter from 
the railroads which had been sent to the California Branch relative to rates and time 
of limited tickets, and the matter was left to the Executive Committee. Mrs. Moore 
introduced Miss Gill, the president-elect for the term of 1907-9, and Miss Perry, the 
only one of the newly elected vice-presidents who was present. Miss Gill then asked 
for a rising vote of thanks to Mrs. Moore for her four years of devoted service. 

She then announced the Quarter-Centennial meeting of the Association adjourned. 

The visiting members were then entertained at a luncheon given by the members 
of the Boston Branch in the large ballroom of the Hotel Somerset. Following the 
luncheon the usual roll call of the colleges was made and showed that graduates of 
twenty of the twenty-four colleges and universities were present as follows: Barnard 
College, 1; Boston University, 32; Bryn Mawr College, 10; Cornell University, 7; 
The University of Chicago, 6; Leland Standford Jr. University, 2; University of 
Michigan, 4; University of Minnesota, 1; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 19; 
University of Nebraska, 1; Northwestern University, 3; Oberlin College, 3; Rad- 
cliffe College, 39; Smith College, 45; Syracuse University, 4; Vassar College, 53; 
Wellesley College, 46; ‘Wesleyan University, 1; Western Reserve University, 1; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 3; total, 281. 

ELIZABETH L. CLARKE 
Secretary-Treasurer 


SUMMARIZED MINUTES AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was held in the Hotel Westminster Tuesday 
morning, November 5, at 10 o’clock. 

Present, three general officers and twelve branch directors. 

Voted: To dispense with the reading of the minutes as they had been printed and 
sent to each member. 

Minutes of the action taken by the Executive Committee in the interim of meetings 
were read and approved, and were as follows: 


MINUTES OF ACTION TAKEN BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OR OFFICERS 
IN THE INTERIM OF MEETINGS 


Mrs. Sarah Whittlesey Walden appointed to serve on the Committee on Finance 
and Publication until 1911. Miss Puffer appointed chairman of this committee for 
the year 1906-7. 

Mrs. Atherton and Miss Houghton decline the appointment to serve as the A. C. A. 
representatives on Joint Committee of Award for the A. C. A. and C. S. A. fellowship. 

The committee to revise the constitution and by-laws appointed as follows: Mrs. 
Pearmain, Miss Thomas, and Mrs. Mead. 

Miss Helen M. Kelsey and Miss Katharine B. Davis accept the appointment to 
serve as the A. C. A. representatives on Joint Committee of Award for the A. C. A. and 
C. S. A. fellowship. 

The committee on completion of the Alice Freeman Palmer memorial fellowship 
appointed as follows: Mrs. Moore, chairman, Miss Lucy Allen, Mrs. Helmer, Mrs. 
Severance, and Mrs. Pearmain. 

Miss Maltby resigns from the position on the Committee on Endowed Professor- 
ships for Women. 


Miss Breed reports every member of the committee to investigate the restrictions 
in coeducational institutions resigned. 
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Announcement made that the auditor had been unable to serve. 

Voted: That the chair appoint an auditor pro tem, if Mrs. Knaebel is unable to 
serve in time for the publication. 

A letter of thanks was read from the Naples Table Association for the gift of a 
page announcement in the Magazine of the Association. 

An amendment offered by the St. Louis Branch relative to associate members 
was read and referred to the Association. 

Voted: That the question of the colleges and universities whose degrees may 
admit to associate membership in the Association be referred to the Committee on 
Corporate Membership for consideration and that they report:to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

On motion of Mrs. Noyes, 

Voted: That the request for a special copy of all publications for branch-secretary 
files be granted. 

On motion of Mrs. Dey, 

Voted: That a copy of the Register of the A. C. A. can be exchanged for a copy of 
the Register of the New York University Club and the College Club of Boston. 

Voted: That the secretary ask the alumnae associations of the colleges in our 
corporate membership to exchange copies of their Register with the Register of the 
A.C. A. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Baldwin relative to presenting certain matters not 
pertaining to the Association to the seniors of the Massachusetts colleges of our cor- 
porate membership. 

Voted: That the A. C. A. has no right to present such matter and that communi- 
cation should be had directly with the authorities of each college. 

A letter relative to printing the names of the presidents of the Western Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae in the Register was read and referred for further action to the 
Executive Committee in its session on Saturday, November 9. 

The question of printing separately a list of life members in the Register was brought 
up and discussed, but referred for vote to the meeting on Saturday, November 9. 

A report of the Trust Fund Committee was read by Miss Florence M. Cushing, 
and action was taken as follows: 

Voted: (1) On motion of Miss Leach, that full control over investment of the 
trust funds of the Association be given to the Committee on Trust Funds. 

(2) On motion of Mrs. Noyes, that the chairman of the committee be authorized 
to secure a safety-deposit box in Boston for the securities of the Committee on Trust 
Funds. 

(3) On motion of Miss Ingham, that the Executive Committee recommend to the 
Association that life membership fees shall be kept as a separate permanent investment. 

Voted: That the services of a stenographer be authorized for the evening sessions 
of Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, November 5, 7, and 8. 

Voted: On motion of Mrs. Dey, that the personnel of the Committee on Creden- 
tials, as appointed by the local committee, Miss Mary W. Capen, chairman, be approved. 

The recommendations contained in the report of the Committee on Endowed 
Professorships for Women were read and discussed. (See p. 146.) Meeting 
adjourned. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was held in the Hotel Westminster Wed- 
nesday morning, November 6, at 10 o’clock. Present, four general officers and fifteen 
branch directors. The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The report of the Committee on Corporate Membership was presented by the 
chairman, Miss Talbot. After a very long and full discussion of the points brought 
up in the report, the following recommendations as made by the committee were 
approved. 

(1) The committee recommends that the printed list of statistics of institutions as 
prepared by it be distributed to the members. 

(2) The committee recommends that the type of institutions under “A” and “B” 
be made known. 

Voted: On motion of Mrs. Noyes, seconded by Miss Puffer and Miss Leach, that 
the first part of the report as prepared by the committee be presented to the Association. 
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The report of the committee appointed to present to the Executive Committee the 
names of the two candidates for the position of general secretary was presented by 
Mrs. Pearmain. 

The president left the room and the first vice-president took the chair. 

Voted: On motion of Miss Talbot, that the secretary cast the ballot of the Execu- 
tive Committee for Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, the nominee presented by the Executive 
Committee to the Association for the office of general secretary. 

The report of the committee on the completion of the Alice Freeman Palmer 
Memorial Fund was presented by the chairman, Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, and the fund 
was reported to be approximately $7,200. 

Voted: On motion of Miss Talbot, that the Executive Committee recommend to 
the Association at the time of its Quarter-Centennial Anniversary that it offer a fellow- 
ship of $500 for the year 1908-9 as a memorial to Alice Freeman Palmer, one of the 
founders of the Association, and for many years one of its most active and honored 
members. 

Voted: On motion of Mrs. Noyes, seconded by Mrs. Knight, that each director 
endeavor during the coming year to increase this fellowship fund by securing contribu- 
tions from the branches. 

Voted: On motion of Miss Leach, seconded by Miss Talbot, that the interest 
from the Trust Fund shall be contributed toward the $500, and the remainder taken 
from the treasury. 

Further points in the report of the Committee on Corporate Membership were 
then taken up, and its recommendations were referred with approval to the Association. 

Meeting adjourned. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was held in the Hotel Westminster, Satur- 
day afternoon, November 9, at 3.30 P. M. Present, four general officers and thirteen 
branch directors. The president, Miss Gill, was in the chair. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read and approved. 

The appointments to vacancies on standing committees were first taken up. 

Committee on Finance and Publication: The term of Mrs. Thompson having 
expired, on nomination of Mrs. Moore, seconded by Miss Puffer, Miss S. P. Breckin- 
ridge was elected a member of this committee to serve until 1912. Miss Breckinridge 
was appointed chairman for the year 1907-8. The resignation of Mrs. Pearmain 
from this committee was received, and was accepted with regret and with an expression 
of hearty appreciation of her work on this committee covering a term of many years. 
Dean Mary R. Potter of Northwestern University was elected to the vacancy, to serve 
until 1908. 

Committee on Fellowships: The term of Mrs. Helmer having expired, the fact that 
Mrs. Helmer had been the able chairman of this committee for fifteen years was com- 
mented on and regret expressed that the law of rotation made necessary her withdrawal. 
On motion of Mrs. Noyes, Miss Leach was elected to serve on this committee until 1913. 

Committee on Corporate Membership: The term of Miss Coes having expired, 
Miss Calkins was elected to serve until 1911. The resignation of Mrs. Trelease was 
presented, and on motion of Miss Talbot, seconded by Mrs. Knight, was not accepted. 
Miss Talbot was appointed chairman of the committee for the year 1907-8. 

Committee on Educational Legislation: The term of Mrs. Baily having expired, 
Mrs. Florence Tyler Stephenson was elected to serve on the committee till 1914. Mrs. 
Sikes was elected chairman of the committee for the year 1907-8. 

Committee on Membership: Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain was re-elected as chair- 
man of the committee for the year 1907-8 with full power to fill vacancies. Mrs. 
Mary Lewis Greene was elected assistant chairman. 

The Committee on Endowed Professorships for Women having presented its 
report was discharged. 

The Committee on Investigation of Restrictions in Coeducational Institutions 
was on vote discharged. 

Committee on Child-Study: On motion of Miss Talbot it was voted that the 
general secretary communicate with the chairman of this committee as to the advisa- 
bility of its continuance. 

New committees: The Special Committee on Associate Membership called for 
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by the motion of Miss Gill (see Saturday morning session, p. 111) was appointed as 
follows: Mrs. Mary Duguid Dey, Syracuse, chairman; Miss Lucy Madeira, Washing- 
ton; and a third member from St. Louis, to be named by the director of the St. Louis 
Branch. This committee to be called the Committee on Associate Membership. 

The special committee called for by the motion of Miss Gill of Saturday morning 
relative to the use of the name of the Association in all outside matters was discussed, 
and on motion of Miss Talbot it was voted that the appointment, name, and duties of 
this committee be referred to the three executive officers. (This committee was later 
named The Committee on Procedure, and was constituted as follows: Mrs. Moore, 
Chairman; Miss Elizabeth Cutting, New York; Mrs. Jennie Robinson Hill, Washing- 
ton; Mrs. Madeleine Wallin Sikes, Chicago; a member yet to be appointed from 
California. | 

Miss Browne, the secretary of the Boston committee, then asked to report as to 
certain expenses that the local committee wished to refer to the Executive Committee. 

Voted: That the extra expense of the quarter-centennial envelopes be assumed 
by the Association. On motion of Miss Leach it was 

Voted: That the Association purchase the badges that remain undistributed. 

The Budget for 1907-8 was then voted as follows: European fellowship, $500; 
Naples Table, $50; National Educational Association dues, $5; general secretary, 
allowance for traveling, $200; general secretary, office and printing expenses, $200; 
salary of secretary-treasurer, $900; clerical help of secretary-treasurer, $150; Com- 
mittee on Membership, $50; Committee on Corporate Membership, $25; all bills 
involved in printing and distributing the Register and Magazine; necessary office 
expenses of the secretary-treasurer; necessary postage of officers and committees; 
all incidental expenses to be authorized by the president and bursar. 

On motion, it was voted that the last four items be voted for this year as standing 
in the Budget, with the request that more definite data on these points be furnished 
before another year. 

On motion of Mrs. Dey, 

Voted: That the sum of $50 be paid to the retiring general secretary for expenses 
incurred in printing during the past year. In accordance with a recommendation 
presented by the bursar it was then 

Voted: That $500 from the available balance in the treasury be paid over to the 
Committee on Trust Funds for the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fund. Also 
on recommendation of the bursar, 

Voted: That the Association’s quota to the joint Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
and College Settlement Association fellowship be paid, one-half October 1, and one- 
half January 1, in case the gifts are made for the continuance of this fellowship. 

The report of the special committee appointed to confer with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Education Association (see minutes of the Executive Committee, 
Atlanta meeting, November 25, 1905) was then presented by Mrs. Moore. Repre- 
sentatives of five national organizations were reported as about to meet in Boston, 
Monday, November 11. Organizations are the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, The National Congress of Mothers, The 
Council of Jewish Women, and the Southern Association of College Women. 

Voted: That the president and the general secretary represent the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae at the Monday meeting. 

Voted: That our representatives are authorized to offer to this conference our 
assistance in obtaining necessary statistics and also a committee on standards for 
scholarships, as explained by the president. 

On motion of Mrs. Knight, 

Voted: That the general secretary and secretary-treasurer be authorized to draw 
up and distribute to the branches suggestions as to the method of keeping branch files. 

The committee called for by the suggestion of Mrs. Knight (see Friday morning 
session, p. 110) to co-operate with the Committee on Fellowship and to obtain infor- 
mation as to placing eminent women in dignified academic positions was appointed as 
follows: Mrs. Woodburn, Mrs. Knight, and Miss Louise Pound. 

Voted: That the executive officers in consultation with the chairman find an appro- 
priate name for this committee. (This committee was later given the name of Com- 
mittee on Academic Appointments.) 
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The point brought up in the report of the Committee on Educational Legislation 
(see p. 149) that some more efficient co-operation might be established between the 
general Committee on Educational Legislation and the committees in the branches 
was referred to the general secretary. 

The report of the committee to consider possible points of co-operation between 
the Federated Clubs and the Association of Collegiate Alumnae was presented by the 
chairman, Miss Perkins, and on motion of Mrs. Moore it was voted that this committee 
continue its investigations along the lines indicated in the report. 

On motion of Mrs. Knight, 

Voted: That the time of the 1908 meeting be left to the three executive officers in 
consultation with the president of the California Branch. 

Voted: That the question of a day in Denver be referred to the three executive 
officers in consultation with the president of the Colorado Branch. On motion of Miss 
Perkins it was 

Voted: That the Committee on Programme for the 1908 meeting consist of the 
three executive officers together with Mrs. Cheney, first vice-president, Mrs. Graupner, 
and the president of the California Branch. An invitation was presented from the 
Seattle Branch that the Association meet with them in 1909. 

Voted: That the general secretary communicate with the Seattle Branch and call 
its attention to the provision in the constitution making it impossible for the Associa- 
tion to accept an invitation in the West in 1909, immediately following the California 
meeting in 1908, and that the invitation be placed on file. 

The invitation presented in 1905 by President Dabney of the University of Cin- 
cinnati that the Association meet in Cincinnati at its earliest possible date was then 
again presented, and it was 

Voted: That the Association meet in Cincinnati in 1909. 

Voted: That the two names of former presidents of the Western Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae be printed in the forthcoming Register after the list of former 
presidents of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

Voted: That the list of life members of the Association be printed as a separate 
list in the forthcoming Register, but also included in the alphabetical list of members. 

Voted: That Miss Cushing be appointed as the representative of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae in the Naples Table and Research Association. 

Voted: On the suggestion of the president, that the Committee on Corporate 
Membership be instructed to report at the next annual meeting upon the following 
points: (1) A possible substitute for the averages now prescribed in the points desig- 
nated in the instructions; (2) The desirability of granting full membership to holders 
of the degree of Master or Doctor conferred by such universities as may be properly 
accredited by the Association; (3) A possible new basis for associate or social members. 

Adjourned. 

ELIZABETH L. CLARKE 
Secretary-T reasurer 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Members registered at the twenty-sixth annual meeting: 

General officers: president, Mrs. Eva Perry Moore; vice-presidents, Miss Florence 
M. Cushing, Miss Elisabeth B. Cutting; general secretary, Miss S. P. Breckinridge; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth Lawrence Clarke; president-elect, Miss Laura D. 
Gill; vice-president-elect, Miss Grace Perry. 

General members: Miss F. M. Abbott, Mrs. Sarah F. Armstrong, Miss W. G. 
Ball, Mrs. Charlotte P. Barnum, Miss Clara M. Benson, Miss Harriet J. Benton, 
Miss Elizabeth E. Bickford, Miss Florence Bigelow, Miss M. Eleanor Bissell, Miss 
Alice L. Childs, Mrs. Martha Ames Chirurg, Mlle. Thérése F. Colin, Mrs. Kate Morris 
Cone, Miss Mabel H. Cummings, Mrs. Harriet Brown Darling, Miss M. O. Dav- 
enport, Mrs. Abby Brayton Durfee, Miss Ruth I. Eager, Mrs. Mary Dudley Felker, 
Mrs. Mary B. Fisher, Mrs. Susan Walker FitzGerald, Miss Helen Gardner, Mrs. 
Mary E. Lewis Green, Miss Isabella M. Grossman, Miss Antoinette Gurney, Miss 
Edith R. Hall, Miss Caroline Hansell, Miss F. H. Harvey, Miss Evangeline Hathaway, 
Miss Muriel S. Haynes, Mrs. Harriet Sawyer Holden, Miss C. M. Humphrey, Miss 
E. P. Huntington, Miss Helen M. Kelsey, Miss Melita Knowles, Miss Laura Knott, 
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Miss Helen M. Lambert, Miss Frances T. Lawrence, Miss Florence A. Leatherbee, 
Miss O. M. Lewis, Miss F. L. Libby, Miss Eleanor L. Lord, Miss Annie M. MacLean, 
Mrs. Annie Russell Marble, Mrs. Ida Shaw Martin, Miss M. A. Mineah, Miss Mary 
Noyes, Mrs. Evelyn Walton Ordway, Mrs. Harriet Fisk Partch, Miss Leona M. Peirce, 
Miss M. G. Phillips, Miss Julia Pulsifer, Miss Mary G. Pulsifer, Mrs. Martha Clark 
Rankin, Miss Frida N. Raynal, Mrs. Hazel Goodnow Ruby, Mrs. Louise S. B. Saun- 
ders, Miss K. L. Sharp, Miss May M. Smith, Miss Florence H. Snow, Miss V. E. 
Spencer, Miss Caroline Sperry, Miss Gwendolyn Stewart, Miss E. D. Storer. 

Boston Branch: director, Miss Ethel D. Puffer; president, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards; 
other delegates, Miss Mary Adams, Miss Annie E. Allen, Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton, 
Mrs. Alice Stone Blackwell, Miss S. Alice Brown, Miss Nina Browne, Miss Harriet 
Buckingham, Miss Mary W. Capen, Miss Eva Channing, Miss Mary Coes, Miss 
Elizabeth Curtis, Miss E. May Dame, Miss Sarah L. Day, Miss Anna D. Frye, Mrs. 
Katherine Jameson Greene, Miss S. M. Hallowell, Miss Martha A. Hopkins, Mrs. 
C. R. Hill, Miss E. G. Houghton, Mrs. Edith Talbot Jackson, Mrs. Sarah Tucker 
Kurt, Miss M. H. Ladd, Mrs. Grace Coleman Lathrop, Miss Frances Lee, Mrs. 
Florence S. Marden, Mrs. Abby DeL. Stuart Murdoch, Mrs. Louise B. Nesmith, Mrs. 
Caroline Strong Newell, Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, Mrs. Emily Young O’Brien, Miss 
M. E. Parker, Mrs. Caroline Bowman Parkinson, Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, Mrs. 
Lydia R. Peirce, Mrs. Lucy E. Shannon, Miss M. L. Stockwell, Mrs. Helen E. Swett, 
Mrs. Jennie Cushing Underwood, Miss E. G. Wilcox, Miss Constance Wilder, Mrs. 
Mary Parker Woodworth. 

California Branch: delegate, Mrs. Mary Bailey Williams. 

Chicago Branch: director, Miss Marion Talbot; delegates or members, Mrs. 
Sarah Maxson Cobb, Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, Miss Mary Ross Potter. 

Columbus Branch: director, Mrs. Marietta Barnes Knight. 

Colorado Branch: delegate, Miss Anna E. Reynolds. 

Connecticut Branch: director, Mrs. Eleanor Cutler Daggett; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Emeline Street; other delegates or members, Miss Helen E. Brown, 
Miss Mary H. Humphrey, Miss Charlotte C. Gulliver. 

Detroit Branch: director, Mrs. Maria Dickinson McGraw; delegate, Miss May 
E. Barnes. 

Indiana Branch: director, Mrs. Caroline Gelston Woodburn; delegates or mem- 
bers, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Miss Theresa V. Pierce. 

Kansas Branch: delegate, Mrs. Elinor Williams Sisson. 

Milwaukee Branch: director, Mrs. Agnes Haskell Noyes; delegate, Mrs. Helen 
Remington Olin. 

Minnesota Branch: director, Miss Ina Firkins. 

New York Branch: director, Professor Abby Leach; president, Mrs. Henrietta Wells 
Livermore; other delegates or members, Mrs. Ruth Bowles Baldwin, Mrs. Ellen 
Babcock Brown, Mrs. Myra Smith Clark, Miss Caroline B. Dow, Miss Margaret 
Maltby, Mrs. Charlotte Miller Middlebrook, Miss C. E. Morgan, Miss Regina V. 
Moser, Miss Annie S. Peck, Mrs. Ethel Blackwell Robinson, Miss Helen M. Saunders, 
Miss M. W. Taggart, Mrs. Mary Thaw Thompson, Miss Clara R. Walker, Miss 
Mary B. Whiton. 

Eastern New York Branch; director, Miss Emeline Bennett; delegate, Miss 
Jessie F. Wheeler. 

Central New York Branch: director, Mrs. Mary Duguid Dey; delegates or mem- 
bers, Mrs. Mary O’Brion Sibley, Miss Mabel C. Rhoades. 

Western New York Branch: president, Mrs. Elizabeth Howe Howe; other dele- 
gates or members, Mrs. Marion Otis Porter, Miss Florence Fitch. 

Ohio Branch: director, Professor Emma M. Perkins; delegates, Mrs. Bessie DeWitt 
Beahan, Miss Alice Hadden, Mrs. Inez Eccleston Haring, Mrs. Elizabeth Giddings 
Williams. 

Philadelphia Branch: director, Miss M. H. Ingham; delegates or members, Miss 
Alice Anthony, Miss Elizabeth Kirkbride, Dr. Ruth Webster Lathrop, Mrs. Anna 
Brown Lindsay, Miss Marion Reilly, Miss Edith D. Sheldon, Miss M. Carey Thomas, 
Miss Martha G. Thomas. 

Rhode Island Branch: director, Mrs. Ada Wing Mead; president, Miss Lida 
Shaw King; other delegates or members, Mrs. Annie Howe Barus, Miss Grace P. 
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Chapin, Mrs. Emily Meader Easton, Miss Ruth B. Franklin, Miss E. Helena Gregory 
Miss Helen W. Holmes, Miss Alice Howland, Miss Alice W. Hunt, Miss C. A. King 
man, Miss Alice D. Mumford, Miss Grace H. Parker, Miss K. U. Peirce, Miss Alice 
R. Sheppard, Miss Ruth E. Slade, Mrs. Laura Sawin Tilley, Miss E. J. Watson, 
Miss Alice W. Wilcox. 

Seattle Branch: delegate, Miss Jessie Ballard. 

Virginia Branch: director, Miss Edna V. Moffett. 

Washington Branch: director, Miss Lucy Madeira. 

Summary: General officers, 7; general members, 64; branch directors, 16; 
branch members voting, 109; total, 196. Boston Branch members in attendance but 
not voting, 215; total registered, 411. Those registered can also be summarized by 
colleges as follows: Boston University, 52; Barnard, 3; Bryn Mawr, 19; California, 
2; Cornell, 5; Chicago, 3; Kansas, 1; Leland Stanford Jr. 3; Michigan, 6; Minne- 
sota, 1; Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 13; Nebraska, 2; Northwestern, 4; 
Oberlin, 3; Radcliffe, 51; Smith, 90; Syracuse, 3; Vassar, 66; Wellesley, 82; 
Wesleyan, 2; Wisconsin, 3; Western Reserve, 1: Total, 415. 

Mary WARREN CAPEN, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER, 1906-7 


The historical report of the secretary-treasurer has necessarily been so long that 
no annual report is presented. The work has gone on as usual, and the year is marked 
by an unusual number of branches to be admitted. 

In addition to the usual tables of statistics given, a count of the degrees held by our 
members is given at the request of the president. This count was made of the members 
recorded July 1, 1907. In the table of degrees granting membership the 35 Master’s 
degrees and the few Ph.D. and M.S. mean that those members either held no Bache- 
lor’s degree, or that the Bachelor’s degree was conferred by a college not on our corpo- 
rate membership list. 

Degrees granting membership: B.A.: 2,229; B.L.: 421; Ph.B.: 300; B.S.: 285; 
M.A.: 35; M.S.: 5; Ph.D.: x2; D.S.: 3; Honorary M.A.: 2. 

Advanced degrees: M.A.: 357; Ph.D.: 95; M.D.: 52; M.L.: 27; M.S.: 27; 
Pu: at; G1.8.: 8; Das.: x; LHD: 2; 1-D.: xz; DCA: 2.3 LED. x. 

So far as the working of the General Association with the branches is concerned, 
the greatest point of confusion is still the different rules held by the different branches. 
Our members so often ask to be transferred from one branch to another that these 
differences make the financial transfer difficult. If the branch directors, as we asked 
last year, could agree on a uniform policy, the life of the secretary-treasurer would be 
happier. 

PEThe paid membership of the Association October 1, 1907, was 3,147. In addition 
to this number there were also 445 members whose fees for the year were not paid at 
the expiration of the year, though the names are still on the list and possibly half ‘of 
them will yet pay. 

The statistics of members lost during the year are as follows: 


Dropped from General Association 

Resigned from General Association, in good standing 
Resigned from General Association, in bad standing 
Dropped by branches 

Resigned from branches, in good standing 

Resigned from branches, in bad standing 
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The record of members dropped by branches is as follows: 


Branch 


California 
Chicago 
Colorado 
Columbus 
Connecticut 
Detroit 

Illinois, Central 
Indiana 


Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
‘Minnesota 
Nebraska 


Carried forward 


Branch 
Brought forward 


BOOT Wi CII. oes cnn cic asewwsen 
New York, Eastern 


Oregon 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Virginia 
Washington 


The number of members gained during the year was 687. Every college on the 
list furnished some members, though two furnished only 1 each, and one furnished 2, 
The University of Chicago heading the list with 92 new members. 

Following is the list by colleges of new members gained during the past year: 


California 
Chicago 
Cornell 
Illinois 


Leland Stanford Jr 


Mass. Inst. of Technology........... 


Michigan 
Minnesota 


Carried forward 


Brought forward 
Missouri 


Wellesley 
Wesleyan 
Western Reserve 
Wisconsin 


The record of these members by branches is as follows: 


Colorado 
Columbus 


Illinois, Central 
Indiana 


Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minnesota 


Carried forward 


Brought forward 
Nebraska 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
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Branches to be admitted are: 


Oxford 


General Association 


3 life membership fees 

Branch fees, arrears 

Branch fees, current year 

Branch fees, advance 

General members’ fees, arrears 
General members’ fees, current year 
General members’ fees, advance 


ELIZABETH LAWRENCE CLARKE 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, October 1, 1907 


HISTORICAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER. 1881-1907 


“‘Of making many books there is no end,” and it would seem that at this Anni- 
versary meeting, of making many historical papers there is to be no end. A historical 
paper by the secretary-treasurer might well be dispensed with; but, according to the 
constitution, the secretary-treasurer is “to perform such duties as the president may 
from time to time designate,’”’ and this paper has been designated as the present duty. 


The word from the president was that the history of the Association was to be treated 
by one and another under different aspects, but “they will undoubtedly make readable 
papers, while we look to you for the dry statistics.” You see therefore what is before 
you. A certain dry passage seems to be called for before the years of organization and 
struggle that are behind can be laid aside and the members enter into the fulness of 
accomplishment that is the promised land ahead. 

For the purpose of future reference, this paper will be accompanied by a tabulated 
list of all the meetings of the Association, and as brief a reference as is possible to the 
more important papers, reports, and discussions. That much dryness, therefore, may 
be saved for such a list and a somewhat more general account of the history of the 
Association as seen from the secretary’s standpoint be given. 

So far as the written records show, the informal meeting held at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Monday, November 28, 1881, for the purpose “of considering 
the advisability of forming an association’ was the birth of the Association, but the 
unwritten records tell us of the birth of the idea in the mind of Mrs. Talbot, whose 
eldest daughter had graduated from Boston University a year before and whose younger 
daughter would soon follow out into the social world, handicapped by that strange 
new thing, a college education. What could she do to find place, interest, and occu- 
pation for the daughter so well equipped as she knew her to be, and as we have learned 
she was, for leading and stimulating others to a higher education? She saw the ideal 
organization of college women for practical educational work, ‘“‘a body ready to lend 
aid, counsel, and encouragement to all who desire to fit themselves by a sound education 
for the duties of life,’”’ and she gave her daughter to the work. 

Miss Talbot went to Mrs. Richards at the Institute of Technology and laid the 
idea of an organization before her, and because of their enthusiasm and belief this 
Association exists. ‘Together they issued a call for that first informal meeting, and 
when the day came seventeen women gathered together. Eight different colleges were 
represented, there being three alumnae each from Michigan, Oberlin, and Vassar; 
two each from Boston University, Wellesley, and Wisconsin; and one each from Cornell 
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and Smith. Nine of those seventeen are still on our membership list after the twenty- 
five years. Mrs. Richards was made chairman of the meeting and Miss Talbot secre- 
tary. Had there been a different secretary at that first meeting the records might have 
been fuller as to the object and aims of the proposed association. All that the record 
gives is the line “the object of the meeting was stated by Miss Talbot,” but that that 
object was well stated there is no doubt, for the motion was at once made by Miss Alice 
E. Freeman, “that a meeting be called for the purpose of organizing an association of 
women college graduates with headquarters in Boston.” It is pleasant to know who 
made that first formal motion that actually called the Association into existence. After 
discussion by all present the motion was carried unanimously. On motion of Miss 
Florence M. Cushing it was then voted that a committee composed of one graduate 
from each college represented be appointed to arrange and call a meeting and present 
an outline of a constitution. That vote too was passed and the meeting adjourned. 

In accordance with a notice sent out by this committee to all alumnae of the eight 
associated colleges, residing in New England and New York City, a meeting was held 
at Chauncy Hall School, Boston, on Saturday, January 14, 1882. Sixty-five alumnae 
were present. The minutes of the informal meeting were read, and the work which 
could be carried on by such an association was sketched by Miss Tatbot. It is very 
interesting to read the minutes of that meeting, but we cannot take time to transcribe 
them all. The committee appointed brought in the draft of the constitution, and with 
much discussion and some amendment a constitution was adopted. Even at the first 
meeting the questions of honorary and associate members and whether honorary degrees 
would be allowed as a substitute for the baccalaureate degree were discussed. In 
spite of the many changes that have been necessitated by the growth of the Association 
the original idea of the Association as a group of alumnae of different institutions for 
practical educational work has been maintained. 

The original constitution called for quarterly meetings, the annual meeting in 
January, and other meetings in March, May, and October, and these were maintained 
for 8 years. A president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and five directors were 
elected, these nine forming the first executive committee. At the first meeting of that 
executive committee, January 23, 1882, Wesleyan and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology were admitted to membership. It was voted to bring before the Association 
the topics of physical education and postgraduate study. Dr. Adelaide S. Whitney 
of Vassar was asked to give the first paper to the Association, and her address on 
“Physical Education of Women” was presented at the March meeting of the Associa- 
tion. A committee consisting of one graduate from each college was appointed to 
take in charge the subject of physical education; and a similar committee was appointed 
to look up the subject of postgraduate study. 

Between the March and May meetings of the Association, applications for member- 
ship in the Association came to the Executive Committee from graduates of colleges 
not yet on the roll, and the committee was at once confronted with the policy of admis- 
sion of institutions. At a meeting of the Executive Committee, May 1, 1882, the first 
committee on the admission of colleges was appointed to recommend a policy for the 
Association to follow. That first committee of three consisted of Miss Freeman, Miss 
Cushing, and Miss Hicks. 

At the regular quarterly May meeting, besides the paper on postgraduate study 
which was presented by Miss Helen Magill, attention was called to a communication 
in the Boston Daily Advertiser in which it was stated that a large number of students 
in the Girls’ Latin School break down from overwork. This statement was referred to 
the Committee on Physical Education with a request to investigate the real causes of 
the alleged trouble. We see how alert the members were to find work for themselves 
and to justify the existence of the Association. 

The October meeting of the Association was taken up with reports. At a meeting 
of the Executive Committee December 15, 1882, Syracuse and Kansas universities 
were admitted to membership. During the year 1883 the quarterly meetings were held 
and the growing recognition of the Association is shown in that the hospitality of 
Boston University and Wellesley College was offered for two of the meetings. North- 
western University was admitted in October, 1883, and no more institutions were 
admitted for three years. 

We see growth in the next year in that a special meeting of the Association was 
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held in Philadelphia in connection with the meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. About 40 members were in attendance and they were 
cordially invited to the meetings of the scientific association and to luncheon and 
receptions. ‘This is the first meeting when more than one session was found necessary, 
the usual Saturday session being increased to two sessions and supplemented by an 
informal meeting the Friday evening before. 

At the regular October meeting of 1884 the constitution was amended to provide 
for branch organizations and at the same meeting the first branch, of the Washington 
Branch, was recognized, consisting of members residing in Washington and Baltimore. 
Members residing in and near Chicago had planned to organize as a branch, but after 
consideration determined to form a separate association. We see the widening circle 
in that one of the quarterly meetings the next year was held at Packer Institute, in Brook- 
lyn, and the two sessions and luncheon gave such impetus to the New York alumnae 
that we are not surprised to find the New York Branch recognized at the next meeting 
of the Association in January, 1886. The leaven was working. In March, 1886, the 
Pacific Coast Branch was recognized, and in May the Philadelphia Branch; while in 
October, 1886, the Boston members realizing that with the growth of the Association 
the quarterly meetings could no longer always be held in Boston, asked to be recog- 
nized asthe Boston Branch, and thus the parent legally became only the fifth daughter. 
This October meeting was held in the halls of the newly opened Bryn Mawr College, 
which thus from the outset showed its welcome to the Association. 

Regular quarterly meetings were held in 1887, and we see the recognition of the 
Association extending to the college presidents and faculties, as within the year meetings 
are held by invitation at Columbia, Vassar, and Smith. Another feature of this year 
was a special meeting held in Washington in April, under the auspices of the Washing- 
ton Branch. The members who were able to attend that meeting have many memories. 
There was the confidential request sent by our good Washington members that we 
“wear good clothes,” evidently the impression was that education had dulled some of 
the feminine qualities; there was the reception to the Chinese minister when we knew 
we were under interested inspection. ‘The remembrance of our president, Mrs. Backus, 
going out to the dining-room on the arm of the Chinese minister, while he waved to 
the rest of us to follow, is vivid to many of us today. Then there was the luncheon in 
a gallery of the National Museum and the visit to the White House and other receptions, 
a meeting, up to that time, quite out of the ordinary for the Association. 

Only the regular quarterly meetings were held during 1888, but the meeting- 
ground was extended, by invitation, to Cornell University, and the fall meeting, which 
the records show was always the most important and most largely attended, was defi- 
nitely called for two days. 

At the annual meeting in January, 1889, the negotiations between the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae and the Western Association of Collegiate Alumnae, which had 
been initiated in 1887 by the appointment on the part of the Western Association of a 
committee to consider the advisability and basis of union, were concluded by the accept- 
ance of such changes in the constitution as were necessary to unite the two associations. 
At the same meeting the European Fellowship was established and the Committee on 
Fellowships appointed. The Western Association had maintained an American Fellow- 
ship in 1888-89 and had announced one for 1889-90, and this was continued by the 
united associations through 1898-99. 

In October, 1889, the first meeting of the united associations was held in Buffalo; 
since that time but one meeting a year has been held. The time has been October or 
November, with the exception of the year of the Chicago Exposition, when the month of 
the meeting was changed to July. In 1889 the Chicago Branch was admitted. In 1890 
four branches were recognized: Detroit, Indiana, Eastern and Western New York; 
and Bryn Mawr College was added to the corporate membership. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Association was held in Boston with a closing 
session at Wellesley, about 150 members being in attendance. The Ohio Branch was 
here recognized. 

In 1892 at a meeting held in Washington three new branches were recognized: 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Los Angeles. The constitution was then so amended 
as to allow the annual meeting to be held either in October, “‘or at such time as may 
be appointed by the Association at its preceding meeting,” and it was voted to hold 
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the meeting of 1893 in Chicago during the Columbian Exposition. This plan was 
carried out and a four-day meeting was held in Chicago, July 18-21, 1893, the regular 
sessions being preceded by an official visit of the Association to its exhibit which had 
been prepared and installed by a committee of the Association. Branches in Kansas 
City and St. Louis were recognized. During the entire time of the exposition head- 
quarters for registration and social purposes were kept open in the Women’s Building. 
The Association was also represented in the World’s Congress Auxiliary. 

The Committee on Admission of Colleges presented a resolution which after dis- 
cussion was adopted, namely that: “new institutions shall be nominated for member- 
ship in the Association by any five members of the executive committee, who shall 
represent five different institutions already enrolled as corporate members of the 
Association.” 

In 1894 at the annual meeting held at New Haven the Duluth Branch was recog- 
nized, but seems to have had but a short life as it disappears from the printed records 
after three years. The Association numbered 1,768 members at its thirteenth annual 
meeting, and had 19 branches actively carrying on independent work in their own 
states and cities, while looking to the General Association for guidance and stimulus. 

At the annual meeting held in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1895 Miss Talbot resigned 
the position of secretary which she had held for 14 years, or since the first informal 
meeting held in Boston and was elected president, and Mrs. Annie Howes Barus was 
elected secretary. Changes were made in the constitution substituting as members 
of the Executive Committee the presidents of branches for state directors after an experi- 
ment of six years. The Pittsburgh Branch was next recognized. 

As it had been decided to print the register of members only every other year none 
was published in the fall of 1896; but a special publication was issued giving the report 
of the fifteenth annual meeting in Providence, R.I. This has interest as containing the 
report of the Special Committee on the Unification of Collegiate Standards and its 
recommendation, which led to the appointment by the Executive Committee of the 
Committee on Corporate Membership. ‘The Milwaukee Branch was recognized. 

The sixteenth annual meeting was held in Detroit by invitation of the local branch. 
The branch presented the Association with an official register which has since been 
used at every annual meeting (with two exceptions) and records the members in attend- 
ance. Eighty-two members registered at Detroit. At this meeting four new colleges 
were added to the corporate membership list: The University of Chicago, Leland 
Stanford Junior University, The University of Minnesota, and Radcliffe College. The 
advisability of establishing a salaried secretary was discussed. Each branch had been 
previously asked to consider the question and to send in its opinion and 16 of the 19 
branches responded in favor of this salaried officer on the ground that the branches 
could thus be kept more closely in touch with the general organization and with each 
other. The finances of the Association would not then justify this expense and still 
maintain the fellowship, and it was therefore voted to continue the fellowship, and to 
establish the office of paid secretary just as soon as the finances would warrant it. 
This was done at the next annual meeting held in Philadelphia, in October, 1898, and 
Miss Kate H. Claghorn was elected secretary-treasurer at a salary of $1,000 and held 
office for two years. The Colorado Branch was recognized in 1898 and Virginia in 
1899, and that year three institutions were admitted to membership: Barnard College, 
the University of Nebraska, and Western Reserve University. This eighteenth annual 
meeting was held in Chicago with a session at The University of Chicago and one at 
Northwestern University in Evanston. At this meeting were completed the arrange- 
ments for the incorporation of the Association under the laws of the state of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The next annual meeting, the nineteenth, was held in 1900 in New York with 
sessions at Barnard College. The finances of the Association were the chief topic under 
consideration, as it had been found impossible to maintain the paid secretaryship and 
the fellowship on the fees received. More stringent rules were adopted for dropping 
members and contributions toward the fellowship were asked for until the membership 
could be increased. A membership committee was appointed to make a thorough 
canvass of the alumnae of our corporate membership and under Mrs. Pearmain’s 
leadership the membership was largely increased during the year 1g00-o1. 

Miss Claghorn resigned the position of secretary-treasurer and Miss Emily E. 
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Morris was elected her successor. Three new branches were recognized: Southern 
New York, Western Massachusetts, and Nebraska. 

The Executive Committee brought in a recommendation that “the presidents of 
the institutions belonging to the Association and the deans of the affiliated colleges 
belonging to the Association shall be invited to become honorary members, ex officio, 
of the Association.”’ It was urged as a matter of courtesy only, which did not involve 
the vexed question of general honorary membership on the basis of scholarship, and 
because there was a small number in question, it would not open the door to a large 
class of honorary members. After much discussion the question was laid upon the 
table, where it has since remained. 

At the meeting in 1go1, held in Buffalo, the committee having in hand the revision 
of the constitution with reference to a different arrangement of officers made its report 
and its recommendations were accepted. The offices of general secretary, secretary- 
treasurer, and bursar were created. Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer was elected general 
secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Lawrence Clarke, secretary-treasurer, and Miss Elva H. 
Young, bursar. A committee was appointed to choose a seal for the Association and 
at the next annual meeting held in Washington, November, 1go2, the present seal was 
adopted and has been used on all official publications since that time. 

In 1902 the University of Illinois was admitted to corporate membership and in 
1906 the University of Missouri. ‘The annual meetings have been held in Washington 
in 1902; in Milwaukee in 1903; in St. Louis in 1904; in Atlanta in 1905; and in 
Chicago in 1906. 

During these five years eight branches have been admitted, though one, Muskegon, 
was of short life. ‘These branches were Ann Arbor, Muskegon, Central Illinois, Iowa, 
Columbus, Seattle, Oregon, and Kansas. Four new branches await recognition at 
this meeting and one old branch that has been non-existent for seven or eight years 
asks to be recognized again. This will make the number of branches 35. Our paid 
membership, October 1, 1907, was 3,147. This does not represent our entire possibili- 
ties, as many unpaid branch members will be reclaimed and the incentive resulting from 
this Quarter-Centennial meeting is bringing in many new members. 

The Association seems ready to start on a new twenty-five years of life. 

ELIZABETH LAWRENCE CLARKE 
Secretary-Treasurer 


SUMMARY OF MEETINGS, 1881-1907 

November 28, 1881: Boston; Preliminary meeting. 

January 14, 1882: Boston; Organization. 

March 11, 1882: Boston; Address by President Mrs. Jennie Field Bashford; “ Physi- 
cal Education of Women,” Adelaide S. Whitney. 

May 13, 1882: Boston; “Opportunities for Postgraduate Study,’”’ Helen Magill. 

October 28, 1882: Boston; Reports of Committee on Physical Education and Com- 
mittee on Admission of Colleges. 

January 6, 1883: Boston; Second annual meeting and luncheon. 

March 24, 1883: Boston; “Industrial Education for Women,” Evelyn Walton Ord- 
way. 

May 26, 1883: Wellesley; Committee reports. 

October 27, 1883: Boston; Papers and addresses describing the institutions included 
in the Association. 

January 12, 1884: Boston; Third annual meeting and luncheon. 

March 22, 1884: Boston; ‘The Idea of the College,”’ Alice E. Freeman. 

May 31, 1884: Boston; Committee reports. 

September 5, 1884: Philadelphia; Special meeting, “Occupations and Professions 
for College-bred Women,” Jane M. Bancroft; “The Relation between the 
Home and the College,” Emma Atkinson; “Duty of College Graduates to 
Preparatory Schools,”’ Elizabeth B. Root. 

October 25, 1884: Boston; Amendment to constitution providing for branch associa- 
tions; Washington Branch recognized; ‘“‘ Women’s Gifts to Educational Insti- 
tutions,’”? Kate Morris Cone. 

January 3, 1885: Boston; Fourth annual meeting and luncheon. 

March 21, 1885: Boston; ‘Work for Women in Local History,’’ Katharine Coman. 
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May 16, 1885: Wellesley; Final report of Committee on Health Statistics, Annie G. 
Howes, chairman. 

October 31, 1885: Brooklyn; “‘What Has the Higher Education Yet to Do?” Heloise 
E. Hersey; “Opportunities for Study Abroad,” Gabriell D. Clements, Edith E. 
Metcalf, Ruth Putnam, S. Alice Brown. 

January 23, 1886: Boston; Fifth annual meeting and luncheon; New York Branch 
recognized; Committee on Publication appointed. 

March 13, 1886: Boston; University of California admitted; Pacific Branch recog- 
nized. 

May 16, 1886: Boston; Philadelphia Branch recognized; Discussion: “Physical 
Training in Preparatory Schools.” 

October 30, 1886: Bryn Mawr; Boston Branch recognized; “Habits of Sleep,” Ida 
Wood; “Relation of Diet to School Life,” Lydia M. Dame; “ Physical Training 
as a Factor in Liberal Education,” Mary T. Bissell; ‘The Needs and Endow- 
ments of Women’s Colleges,” Frances M. Abbott. 

December, 1886: ; Bureau of Collegiate Information established. 

January 22, 1887: Boston; Sixth annual meeting and luncheon. 

March 19, 1887: New York; Discussion: “Opportunities for College-trained Women 
in Philanthropic Work.” 

April 9, 1887: Washington; Special meeting, “Effects of the Amusements and Occupa- 
tions of Girls on Their School Life,” papers‘by six members; “The Relation of 
Women to the Governing Boards wal Faculties of Colleges,” Alla W. Foster. 

May 28, 1887: Poughkeepsie; ‘Occupations of Women College Graduates,” Grace 
W. Soper; ‘The Practical Value of a Sanitary Science Club,” Annie E. Allen. 

October 22, 1887: Northampton; “The Duty of the College Graduate to the English 
Language,”’ Mary L. Avery and others. 

January 14, 1888: Boston; Seventh annual meeting; Standing Committee on Endow- 
ment of Colleges appointed. 

March 31, 1888: New York; “ Unity of Standard in College Entrance Examinations,” 
Lucy M. Salmon. 

May 19, 1888: Wellesley; “The Value of Pedagogics to the College Graduate,” 
Frances W. Lewis. 

October 19, 20, 1888: Ithaca; “Patriotism as an Aim of Collegiate Training,” papers 
by Alice S. Blackwell, Florence M. Cushing, Mary Parker Woodworth, Marion 
Talbot. 

January 12, 1889: Boston; Eighth annual meeting; Central New York Branch recog- 
nized; Amendment to constitution passed to go into effect October, 1889, 
uniting with the Western Association of Collegiate Alumnae and calling for an 
annual meeting in October instead of quarterly meetings; The European 
fellowship established and committee appointed; Standing Committee on 
Finance appointed. 

March 16, 1889: Philadelphia; ‘Work of Alumnae for Their Alma Mater,” papers 
and discussion. 

May 25, 1889: Brooklyn; Minnesota Branch recognized; “Recent Phases in the 
Development of American Colleges,” Helen Hiscock Backus. 

October 25, 26, 1889: Buffalo; Chicago Branch recognized; Discussion on basis of mem- 
bership for new institutions; Vote to continue American fellowship that had 
been established by Western Association Collegiate Alumnae; “A Bureau of 
Occupations for Women,” Eva M. Tappan; “University Extension,’’ Helen 
Dawes Brown. 

October 23-25, 1890: Chicago and Evanston; Ninth annual meeting; Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege admitted; Detroit, Indiana, Eastern New York, Western New York 
branches recognized; ‘“‘The Endowment of Colleges,’’ Alla W. Foster; “The 
Usefulness of Fellowships,’ Christine Ladd Franklin; ‘‘The American Fellow- 
ship,” Anna R. Haire; “The Relation of College Women to Progress in 
Domestic Science,’ Ellen H. Richards; “‘The Present Status of Collegiate 
Education for Women,’’ Martha Foote Crow. 

October 22-24, 1891: Boston and Wellesley; Tenth annual meeting; Ohio Branch 


recognized; “The Study of the Development of Children,’ Annie Howes 
Barus. 
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October 27-29, 1892: Washington; Eleventh annual meeting; Connecticut, Los 
Angeles, and Rhode Island branches recognized; Report of Bureau of Occu- 
pations; ‘‘The Administration of Collegiate Beneficiary Funds and Scholar- 
ships,” Elizabeth D. Hanscom; ‘The Local Work of Alumnae,” Elizabeth 
Raeburn Hoy; Addresses on “Recent Educational Progress for Women in 
Europe and the United States,” Martha Foote Crow, Marion Talbot, and others. 

July 12-21, 1893: Chicago; Twelfthh annual meeting; Exhibit of A. C. A. at World’s 
Columbian Exposition; Representation of A. C. A. at World’s Congress Aux- 
iliary; Official visit of A. C. A. to the educational exhibit in the department of 
liberal arts of the World’s Fair; Kansas City and St. Louis branches recog- 
nized; “‘The Local Work of Alumnae,’”’ Lucia M. Clapp; Report of Com- 
mittee on the Study of the Development of Children; Report of Committee on 
Study of the Wage Question. 

October 25-27, 1894: New Haven; Thirteenth annual meeting; Duluth Branch 
recognized; Action taken on the amendment to the constitution concerning the 
duties of state directors; ‘‘The Local Work of Alumnae,” Ruth Barker Frank- 
lin; Report of the Bureau of Collegiate Information; “The Significance of the 
Ideal in Educational Work, A Plea for Pure Scholarship,” Harriet C. Brainard; 
“The Baby’s Mind, A Study for College Women,” Milicent W. Shinn. 

October 24-26, 1895: Cleveland; Fourteenth annual meeting; Pittsburgh Branch recog- 
nized; “The Local Work of Alumnae,’ Mary E. Adams; ‘The New Oppor- 
tunities for Women in the Universities of Germany,” Laura D. Gill; “The 
Duty of College Women to the Public Schools,” Alice Bradford Wiles; “‘ Creative 
Literary Power in College Women,” Florence Wilkinson; ‘‘The Local Work 
of the Alumnae,”’ Mary E. Adams. 

October 30, 31, 1896: Providence; Fifteenth annual meeting; Milwaukee Branch 
recognized; ‘‘Local Work of the Association,” Emily I. Meader; ‘“Contribu- 
tions of the Collegiate Alumnae to Sanitary Reform in the Public Schools,” 
Alice Upton Pearmain; “Present-Day Problems in the Education of Women,” 
Marion Talbot; “‘A Few Points of Comparison between German and American 
Universities,” Margaret E. Maltby; “‘The Tendencies of Women in Athletics 
in Our Colleges and Universities,” Sophia F. Richardson. 

October 28-30, 1897: Detroit; Sixteenth annual meeting; Universities of Chicago and 
Minnesota, Leland Stanford Junior University, and Radcliffe College admitted; 
“Work of the Branches,” Annie E. Allen; ‘Some Experiments in the Diet of 
School Children,” Sarah E. Wentworth; “The Duty and the Opportunity of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae,” Marion Talbot; ‘The Problem of Oc- 
cupations,”’ Kate Holladay Claghorn. 

October 27-29, 1898: Philadelphia and Bryn Mawr; Seventeenth annual meeting; 
Colorado Branch recognized; ‘The American Public School: Some Practical 
Problems of Today,’”’ Alice Upton Pearmain; Discussion on College Curricula: 
“Shall the College Courses Be Modified for Women,” Mary Roberts Smith; 
“The Association of Collegiate Alumnae in Its Relation to Women’s Education,” 
M. Carey Thomas; “The Collegiate Alumnae and the Public Schools in Chi- 
cago,” Emma Gilbert Shorey; ‘Some Social Aspects of College Education,” 
Louise Sheffield Brownell; ‘“‘‘The College Woman’s Opportunity in Co-operative 
Work,” Annie Howes Barus; Other papers by Abby Leach, Ellen H. Richards, 
Marion Talbot, Emily J. Smith, Kate Morris Cone, and Caroline W. Latimer. 

October 26 28, 1899: Chicago and Evanston; Eighteenth annual meeting; Virginia 
Branch recognized; Barnard College, Western Reserve, and University of 
Nebraska admitted; ‘‘The Method and Aims of Graduate Study for Women,” 
Annie Crosby Emery; ‘The Public School as a Social Institution,” E. Benjamin 
Andrews; ‘Educational Work of Women’s Clubs,” Eva Perry Moore; ‘“‘Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements,” A. F. Nightingale; “‘Problems and Progress of 
Universal Education in the South,” Celestia S. Parrish; “Occupation for the 
College Graduate,” Kate Holladay Claghorn. 

October , 1900: New York; Nineteenth annual meeting; Western Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, and southern New York branches recognized; “School 
Sanitation,” Elizabeth M. Howe; “College Entrance Requirements,’’ M. Carey 
Thomas, Emma M. Perkins, Margaret F. Washburn, Nicholas Murray Butler. 
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October 24-26, 1901: Buffalo; Twentieth annual meeting; ‘‘The Educational Cru- 
sade in thePhilippines,’”’ H. Morse Stephens; “The Northern Trip of the Cuban 
Teachers,” Laura D. Gill; “‘The Law,as a Profession for Women,” Elva Hul- 
burd Young; “Library Schools on a Graduate Basis,’’ Katharine L. Sharp; 
“The Desirability’of a National University,’”? May Wright Sewell, and President 
C. F. Thwing. 

November 13-15, 1902: Washington; Twenty-first annual meeting; Ann Arbor and 
Muskegon branches recognized; “The Utilitarian in Higher Education,” 
President Henry Lefavour; “The Future of Women in Independent Study and 
Research,” President M. Carey Thomas; “Original Research,” President Ira 
Remsen; ‘The Reflex Values of Research,”” Mary W. Whitney; ‘The Rationale 
of Civil Service Reform,’”’ Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke. 

November 5-7, 1903: Milwaukee; Twenty-second annual meeting; Columbus, cen- 
tral Illinois, and Iowa branches recognized; ‘‘College Women as Teachers in 
Elementary Schools,” E. Helena Gergory; “‘An Unsolved Problem in Special 
Education,” Julia C. Lathrop; ‘College Women in State Reformatory Work: 
the Pros and Cons,” Katharine B. Davis; ‘Professional Education for Social 
Service,” Professor Charles Richmond Henderson; “Endowed Professorships 
for Women,” Christine Ladd Franklin; “Personal Recollections of Alice 
Freeman Palmer,” President Caroline Hazard. 

November 3-5, 1904: St. Louis; Twenty-third annual meeting; Seattle Branch recog- 
nized; ‘Will Nature Eliminate the College Woman?” May S. Cheney; “The 
Effect of College Training upon Character,” Mary E. Wooley; “The Economic 
Place of Woman,” Edward T. Devine; ‘‘The Position of Household Economics 
in the Academic Curgiculum,” R. H. Jesse; “Practical Suggestions for Applied 
Economics and Sociology in the College Curriculum,” Ellen H. Richards; 
“Social Economics,’”’? Annie Hooker Morse; “The Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae and Its Value for Local Educational Work,” Alice Upton Pearmain. 

November 22-25, 1905: Atlanta; Twenty-fourth annual meeting; Oregon Branch 
recognized; ‘‘The True Test of the Worth of Education,” Abby Leach; “The 
South and the School,’”’ S. C. Mitchell; “‘The Education of Women as Corre- 
lated to That of Men,” President G. P. Benton; ‘A Plea for Scholarships for 
the Young Women of the South,” Kate Austin Tuttle; ‘The Relation of the 
Community and the College to the Public Schools,” Lilian Wyckoff Johnson; 
“Co-operation in Educational Methods between College and Club Women”: 
“Association of Collegiate Alumnae,” Marion Talbot; “‘ Federation of Women’s 
Clubs,” Sarah S. Platt Decker. 

November 8-10, 1906: Chicago; Twenty-fifth annual meeting; University of Missouri 
admitted; “The College Woman and the Industrial Woman,” Jane Addams; 
Addresses by fellows of the association: “‘Roman Archaeology and Literature,”’ 
Susan H. Ballou; ‘Research Work in Old English,’ Helen Bartlett; ‘“‘The 
Study of History,”” Mary Taylor Blauvelt; ‘A Problem in Comparative Litera- 
ture,” Alma Blount; “The Science of Psychology,” Kate Gordon; “ Psychology 
and the Science of Beauty,” Ethel D. Puffer; ‘Women in Collegiate Adminis- 
tration,” Eva Perry Moore; ‘The Social Service of the Alumnae,” Professor 
Paul Shorey. 


EXHIBITS 


The Association has participated in several expositions. At the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, held in Chicago in 1893, it maintained a social headquarters in the 
Woman’s Building and was represented in the Woman’s Branch of the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary. Its exhibit in the section of higher education attracted much attention 
and was awarded a medal and diploma. The Association exhibited at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900 a series of charts showing the development of the higher education of 
women in the United States. Among these were charts giving the increase in the 
number of women college students through a period of twenty years; the gain in 
endowment and equipment at women’s colleges; the provision for the physical training 
of college girls; the development of the curriculum; the gradual increase in educational 
institutions open to women; the provision for advanced work. ‘There was also an 
exhibit of the work done by women in home economics; and selected publications by 
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college women were shown. The exhibit was awarded a gold medal. It was installed 
the following year at the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, where it received a silver 
medal. The Association through its president and the St. Louis Branch assumed the 
responsibility of the installation and care of the M. L. Stone Home Economics exhibit 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1904. It contributed sets of its publications, 
the medals previously received, a large map showing the geographical distribution of 
the colleges and branches, and a chart of the division of the income of twenty-five 
families in many states. The booth was one of the most attractive in the building 
and received the highest award. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations presents the following names for officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President—Laura D. Gill, New York, N. Y. 

Bursar—Elva Young Van Winkle, Silverton, Col. 

First Vice-President—May Shepard Cheney, Berkeley, Cal. 

Second Vice-President—Madeleine Wallin Sikes, Chicago, IIl. 

Third Vice-President—Grace Perry, Williamstown, Mass. 

Fourth Vice-President—Ruth Putnam, New York, N. Y. 

Fijth Vice-President—Emma Garrett Boyd, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sixth Vice-President—Margaret Patterson Campbell, Denver, Col. 

Respectfully submitted, 

HELEN M. SEARLES, Chairman 
GERTRUDE VAILE 
Lucia CLapp NOYES 


LETTER OF GREETING FROM MRS. JANE FIELD BASHFORD, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE ASSOCIATION 1882-83 


KULING, CHINA, September 24, 1907 

My DEAR Mrs. Moore: Your kind invitation to the Quarter-Centennial of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae finds me on the mountains of central China. It 
would be a pleasure to attend the great Anniversary in Boston, and with you to review 
the past and forecast the future. Others will tell the story of our small beginnings. 
I cherish delightful memories of the early meetings with Misses Cushing, Talbot, 
Freeman (Mrs. Palmer), Mrs. Richards, and others, who have largely shaped the 
policy of the organization and loyally served it through the years. 

The good fellowship of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae meant much to the 
founders, who, belonging to the first generation of college-bred women, had lived the 
strenuous and isolated life of pioneers. We had met the challenge of public opinion, 
“Ts it worth while?” and had felt that college training for women was on trial in our 
own persons. Wisdom is justified of her children. We knew our individual gains. 
Could we make them count for others in some practical educational work ? The years 
have answered. Association of Collegiate Alumnae groups in many cities are centers 
of intellectual hospitality and of wholesome stimulus to advanced study; they aid in 
securing wise school legislation and improved methods of instruction and administra- 
tion, maintaining at once worthy standards of scholarship and of public service. 

Let me through you convey my hearty greetings to the members assembled in 
Boston and my earnest hope that they may put ever-increasing emphasis upon the 
Association ideal of service. In education the rich as well as the poor are beneficiaries. 
Culture, as private gain, can then only be justified by its ministry to the public good. 
Let “social efficiency,” that fine phrase of Benjamin Kidd, be our watchword. Only 
those advance who face the future and subordinate self to the good of the whole. 

During the last three years it has been my privilege to witness China’s rapid 
advance in the education of women. The officials and gentry are everywhere awaking 
to its importance. The eagerness of girls for western learning, even the highest, is 
fast becoming American in its intensity. 

In Shanghai I enjoy the acquaintance of an estimable woman who was a pupil 
in the first girls’ school known in China. This was started by Miss Aldersey, an Eng- 
lish woman, in Ningpoo, when that city was opened to foreign trade in 1842. Mrs. 
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Tseng Laisem has been closely associated with the educational progress of her country, 
having, with her husband, accompanied the first group of thirty Chinese students sent 
to America in 1872. 

Seven years ago there were no schools for girls in China save those established by 
Christian missions. Now there are a dozen in Shanghai, nineteen in Tien Tsin, twenty 
in Pekin, twenty-five in Canton, and others in various ports, all under native direction. 
They teach modern branches in the modern way; there is in them no heathen worship; 
and Sunday is observed as a day of rest. 

Educated young women are in great demand as teachers in the girls’ schools 
opened by the government and the gentry. A native kindergarten teacher was recently 
offered a hundred dollars (gold) a month. Kindergartens and normal schools are a 
new demand of the times. A mission college for women has been started in Peking. 
Others are in prospect in Fouchow and Nanking. Members of the ruling Manchu 
Dynasty have opened schools in their palaces. A Peking woman edits an excellent 
daily newspaper for women. Ningpoo has a women’s club. 

A recent competitive examination resulted in the choice of four fine young women 
who have been sent, at government expense, to America for advanced study in prepara- 
tion for future service to their country as teachers in high schools and colleges. Three 
hundred Chinese women are studying in Tokyo. 

One of the encouraging signs of the times is the disposition on the part of Chinese 
college men to set the educated woman on a pedestal and to permit no dishonor to be 
shown her. This was strikingly illustrated in the case of a teacher employed in two 
government schools who proposed to take an educated woman as a secondary wife. 
His students rose in revolt, not against polygamy, as we might suppose, but against dis- 
honor to learning which all Chinese reverence. The wrong was averted and the teacher 
lost both his positions. Some reforms have suggested that the first wife should here- 
after be an educated woman. When this comes to pass inferior wives will no longer 
have recognition. 

Scores of American college women engaged in mission work in China are doing 
much to give wise direction to this wonderful movement for the uplift of women. They 
are supplying the standards and their schools furnish the object lessons, according to 
which the new government education is being largely fashioned. With unbound feet 


and unbound mind there are no intellectual or spiritual heights which the Chinese 
woman may not hope to ascend. 


Very cordially yours, 
JANE FIELD BASHFORD 


REPORT OF BURSAR, OCTOBER 1, 1906, TO OCTOBER 1, 1907 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand October 1, 1906 $ 984. 
Annual membership fees 3,160. 
Life membership fees 
Contribution to joint A. C. A. and C. S. A. fellowship 
Contribution to European fellowship 
Contribution to educational investigation............. 
Contribution, object not specified 
Sale of registers 


Magazine: 
Printing 
Authors’ corrections 
Envelopes 
Addressing envelopes 
Engraving 
Postage 
Express 


$713.00 4,287.91 
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Brought forward $713.00 $4,287.91 
Expenses 1906 meeting: 
Notices and programmes 
Western Passenger Association 
Eastern Passenger Association 
Secretary-Treasurer 
EDOM. 336 6450s s00 


Secretary-Treasurer: 
Salary 
Clerical help 
Office supplies 


General Secretary: 

Annual allowance 

Allowance for printing 

.00 

Bursar: Office supplies and postage 4.12 
Committee on Membership 39-75 
Corporate Membership Committee, 1905-1906 34-18 
Corporate Membership Committee, 1906-1907 25.00 
Eastern Public Education Associations, dues 5.00 
Forty copies directory of Eastern Public Education 

Associations 4.00 
Naples Table 50.00 
Foreign fellowship 500.00 


$2,872.05 


Balance 1,415.86 
——— $4, 287 .o1 
Etva YOUNG VAN WINELE, Bursar 
Balance is divided as follows: 
Life membership fees 
Publication Committee 
Available balance 
———- $1,415 .86 
This report, with books to correspond, duly examined and found correct. 


CoRNELIA PARK KRAEBEL, Auditor 
December 2, 1907 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TRUST FUNDS 


The Committee on Trust Funds has made no permanent investment of the residue 
in its hands for the following reasons: First, in its judgment the vote of the Associa- 
tion creating the committee was not so worded as to give the committee unquestion- 
able powers for such permanent investment; second, no vote has been passed as to 
the disposition of the life membership funds—whether they are to be invested as a 
separate fund or are to be merged with the Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship Fund. 

There is now in the hands of the committee the sum of one thousand and thirty- 
three dollars and eighteen cents ($1,033.18). This is placed on special deposit with 
the Old Colony Trust Company, in current funds bearing 3 per cent. interest. 

A copy of the certificate of deposit (Exhibit A) accompanies this report, as also 
a certificate (Exhibit B) signed by two members of the committee, bearing date Octo- 
ber 28, 1907, stating that they have together personally examined the securities now 
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held by the Association at the safety vaults of the Old Colony Trust Co., at Temple 
Place, Boston, and find them intact as reported in November, 1906. 
Your committee respectfully asks for further instructions from the Association 
and for a more exact definition of its powers. 
Respectfully submitted, 
FLORENCE M. CusHING, Chairman 
November 5, 1907 


RECEIPTS FROM NOVEMBER 2, 1906, TO NOVEMBER 4, 1907 
1906 
Nov. 2, Balance on hand at Old Colony Trust Co 
1907 
Jan. 1, From Springfield Institution for Savings 
Jan. 1, Interest on same for 3 months 
Jan. 1, Interest on Am. Tel. & Tel. Co. Bond 
Mar. 1, Interest on Lake Shore & Mich. So. Bond 
May 1, Interest on N. Y., N. H. & Hartford Bond 
July 1, Interest on Am. Tel. & Tel. Co 
Sept. 1, Interest on Lake Shore & Mich. So. Bond 
Nov. 1, Interest on N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 
Nov. 4, Interest at 3 per cent. on funds at Old Colony Trust Co., 
from January 10 to Nov. 4 
Nov. 4, From Old Colony Trust Co., amount of certificate of 
deposit (exchanged for new certificate) 


8888ssas 


$1,944.05 
DISBURSEMENTS FROM NOVEMBER 2, 1906, TO NOVEMBER 4, 1907 
1907 
Jan. 10, Paid Old Colony Trust Co. for certificate of deposit at 3 per cent. 
interest 
Nov. 4, Paid Old Colony Trust Co. for new certificate of deposit 


$1,944.05 


NOVEMBER 4, 1907: Summary of funds at this date: 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 4’s 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 4’s.. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 4’s 
Current funds at Old Colony Trust Co 


——— $4,033.18 
(Exhibit A) 
52 TemPpLe Prace, Boston, Mass. 
October 28, 1907 
The undersigned have today examined the following-named securities at the safety deposit vaults 
of the Old Colony Trust Co., and find the list correct in all particulars. 
One $1,000 N. Y., N. H., & H. R. R. Debenture 4’s, No. 1769, due 1956. 
One $1,000 Am. Tel. & Tel. Co., Collateral Trust 4’s, No. 16,929, due 1929. 
One $1,000 Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Gold Debenture 4’s, No. M45,280, due 1928. 
FLORENCE M. CusHING 
CaroLiIneE Hazarp 
(Exhibit B) 
(copy) 
CERTIFICATE OF Deposit 
O.pv Cotony Trust Company, Boston, Mass., NOvember 4, 1907 
No. Bass $1,033.18 
Tuts 1s TO Certiry, That there has been deposited with this Company ten hundred thirty-three 
& 18/100 Dollars, payable to Assn. of Collegiate Alumnae, Florence M. Cushing, Chairman Com. on 
Trust Funds, or order in current funds, with interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, upon surrender 
of this Certificate. 
Oxtp Cotony Trust Company 


Countersigned: By F. M. Lamson, Manager 
F. S. Ashenden, Teller 
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REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


At the end of a second year of service, as your general secretary, I have the honor 
of making the following report: 

It has been my privilege to visit and be present at meetings of the branches in 
Washington, D. C., Omaha, and Lincoln, Nebraska. In Philadelphia a conference 
was had with the executive officers; in Boston with the Committee on Programme for 
the present meeting; in New York with the Association members of the Committee 
on Joint Fellowship with the College Settlements Association. 

My correspondence has been extensive and varied. It has included letters to 
many individuals, in answer to inquiries with reference to the scope of the work of the 
Association, to the representatives of many organizations, among these an association 
of college men organized during the year 1906, of which enthusiastic mention was made 
by his excellency, the German ambassador, in a recent number of the Forum, as a most 
encouraging indication of the intention on the part of educated men to bring their 
trained intelligence to bear on the problems of our democracy. Inquiry has, however, 
so far failed to elicit any substantial amount of information as to the work planned or 
personnel of the membership of this organization. 

The attention of the directors of all the branches has been called to the desirability 
of exhibiting the work of the branch organizations here in such graphic ways as would 
appeal to the eye and give a reasonably adequate impression of the influence exerted 
in so many and such widely separated communities. It is to be hoped that this endeavor 
may have an effect on the methods of keeping records, that such a summary of results 
may be easily secured in the future. An attempt was also made early in the year to 
obtain the co-operation of many of the branches whose reports had shown that their 
activities could be expanded without becoming burdensome, in the colossal undertaking 
of the California Branch to make a comparative study of state public-school legisla- 
tion and organization, a study, which, if completed within a reasonably short time, 
would prove of great value to many communities in which amendments to the school 
law are contemplated. 

Of the correspondence growing out of the fact that the general secretary is not 
only ex officio a member of the Corporate Membership Committee but is by vote of the 
Association the medium of communication between that committee and institutions and 
individuals not in the membership of the Association, it is not necessary to speak. 
The results of that correspondence will appear in the report of its chairman. 

The one piece of constructive work undertaken has been a humble one, attempted 
for purposes of experiment. In my report of last year I said that I believed there was 
to be found among our general members who were not serving on committees a large 
store of energy and trained ability of which the Association might and should avail 
itself by securing help in the statement of the most pressing educational problems, and 
in the compilation of maierial bearing on subjects in which many members of the 
Association would be peculiarly interested. In order to test the validity of this belief, 
the following circular was sent to all general members—about 750 persons—at the time 
at which the annual reminder of dues was sent by the secretary-treasurer: 
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The Association wishes to avail itself of the suggestions and co-operation of those members who 
are not connected with branches or able to attend the annual meeting. Will you aid in accomplishing 
his result by answering the following questions and returning your reply to the secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Lawrence Clarke, Williamstown, Mass. 
SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO General Secretary 
December, 1906 

1. Will you aid by contributing to 

a) The Fellowship Fund 

6) The Publication Fund 

c) The Educational Investigation Fund 

d) The Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fund 

e) The Naples Table Fund 

f) The Life Membership Fund 
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2. Will you aid by co-operation in an investigation into one of the following subjects? (underscore choice) 
a) Desirable modifications in the college curriculum for women. 
6) Methods of collegiate and university instruction. 
c) Ways of protecting and improving the health of college students. 
d) The promotion of the moral and religious life of college students. 
e) The development of the domestic and social life of college students and the direction of student 
activities. 
f) Contribution of alumnae to their institution. 
g) Methods of self-support. 
h) Scholarships, honors, and prizes. 
t) Investigational opportunities. 
7) The recognition of women on governing boards and faculties. 
3. Can you suggest other ways by which the work of the Association can be made more effective ? 
4° Can you suggest other ways by which the resources of the Association can be enlarged ? 


Thirty-three replies were received. Their contents may be summarized as follows: 
Three contributed to the Fellowship Fund, 1 (a). 

One contributed to the Publication Fund, 1 (0d). 

Five contributed to the Educational Investigation Fund, 1 (c). 

Two contributed to the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fund, 1 (d). 

One contributed to the Naples Table Fund, 1 (e). 

Five were interested in the subject of desirable modifications in the curriculum, 
2 (a). 

Three were interested in methods of instruction, 2 (0). 

Five were interested in the health of students, 2 (c). 

Eight were interested in the promotion of the moral and religious life, 2 (d). 

Four were interested in the ways of developing their domestic and social activities, 
2 (e). 

Three are working on the subject of contributions of alumnae to their alma mater, 
2 (f). 

Four were interested in methods of self-support, 2 (g). 

Two were interested in scholarship appointments, 2 (/), and their services failed 
of result through an error on the part of the general secretary herself. 

Five were interested in investigational opportunities for women, 2 (2). 

Two were interested in the recognition of women on governing boards and faculties, 
2 (j). 

An attempt was made to put the groups expressing interest in any one subject 
into communication with each other, as well as to discuss with those who were ready 
to do so the plan for the various inquiries. And I may note that the eight who expressed 
interest in the methods of fostering the religious and moral life will be able to render 
valuable service to one of our members who as representative of another organization 
means to conduct an exhaustive study of this subject. Besides these responses, the 
suggestion was made that the administration of scholarship funds might be again 
considered; and three wished further knowledge on the subject of the salaries of women 
college instructors. One of these, Dr. Amy E. Tanner, had already begun an inquiry 
in the last subject, and has given the Association the benefit of its results. There was 
also a partnership relation established between the Scholarship Committee of the 
St. Louis Branch, in accordance with which the committee furnished a study of scholar- 
ship opportunities offered by institutional members of the Association which is in your 
hands, and the committee contributes toward its distribution. ‘The general secretary, 
with the permission of the Publication Committee, publishes it together with Dr. 
Tanner’s study of salaries as a special Bulletin. 

In answer to the third question, three suggest the establishment of lecture bureau, 
and one wishes a definite policy entered upon looking toward a more intelligent control 
of the dramatic activities of the student-body, activities amounting often in the opinion 
of this writer to real dissipation. 

In answer to the fourth, it is suggested that a “more liberal policy” be pursued, 
and that the membership fee be enlarged. 

Several of the inquiries under the second question are under way, and my successor 
will, I am sure, have material well worthy of consideration and publication. But the 
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most valuable result of this venture is the added interest on the part of these thirty-three 
women scattered from Maine to North Dakota and from New York to Georgia, few 
of whom are in branches, who are now pledged to a definite line of work for the Asso- 
ciation. Interest so grounded is of an abiding value. 

One of the studies mentioned in the report of last year as a desirable one upon 
which to make a beginning was the preparation of a directory of educational associa- 
tions, with such information as to their scope and membership as would enable the 
members of the Association to know to what source to apply either for aid or for 
information in any educational movement in which they might be interested. After 
learning that the Public Education Association had entered upon this same undertaking, 
an attempt was made to secure their results for distribution among all the members 
of this Association. That attempt failed; but the study which has considerable value, 
though hastily completed, was distributed among our general officers and the directors 
of the branches. 

The subject-matter of the two studies which compose the special Bulletin which 
is in your hands seems to me to have a real interest. The decision of the committee 
of the St. Louis Branch to bring up to date the study on scholarships which was made 
for the Association by Miss Claghorn a number of years ago is evidence of the belief 
on the part of that committee that the demand for collegiate opportunities is growing 
no less strong among the girls of preparatory age, and that a real service could be 
rendered to them by bringing to their attention again the facilities offered by a number 
of our institutions for meeting this need at the least possible cost to the girl of high 
ability and slight pecuniary resources. When we learn, as may be done from the list 
of our members published two years ago, that out of 2,957 numbers, 970 had taken the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 350 the degree of Master, and that about 174 were 
either holding collegiate positions or pursuing advanced study in colleges, we have 
another evidence of the determination on the part of a large number of women to 
obtain a high degree of training along academic and cultural lines. From this point 
of view, the picture is a most gratifying one. When, however, we turn to the point of 
view presented by Dr. Tanner in the study of the pecuniary rewards which are open 
to women who pursue this advanced study, but must depend upon their own efforts 
for support and promotion, the outlook is less satisfactory. It would seem as though 
one result of our fellowships, scholarships, and stipends of various kinds, and of our 
habit of offering opportunities for collegiate training at tuition prices less than is neces- 
sary to support the collegiate institutions result in furnishing much greater skill to the 
employing public without any proportional increase in the recompense resulting. It 
seems to me that we may well very ask if we are not in danger of laying undue stress 
upon opportunities for acquiring training and of neglecting the very important problem 
of the ways in which the community shall express its valuation of the increased skill. 

There are two serious problems to be met in connection with the work of women. 
They are not absent when the worker is the product of the most exacting university 
course. These are the problem of the living wage, and the problem of the equal wage. 
Through the pressure of public opinion our Association can do something to urge the 
maintenance of a living wage on the institutions in its membership. Through intelli- 
gent investigation of those applying for admission in the future, it can see that the 
stamp of its approval is placed in the future upon none of those which fail to meet this 
requirement. But it should do more than this. In any case where a demand is made 
for a living wage, or an attempt is being made to formulate the content of that wage 
for or by college women, then at least the Association should stand ready to lend its aid. 
And where the stand is being tested on behalf of an equal wage in return for equal work 
performed by any of its members, there’we should be ready to help. Surely the question 
whether the school systems administered by our members in large part, and from 
which our institutions are fed, shall be concerned in the perpetuation of an injustice, 
or shall be induced to adopt a practice of fairness and justice is a question of “practical 
educational” policy promising far-reaching results. 

It would be a great satisfaction to pay tribute to the work the Association has done 
in the formulation and maintenance of high standards. The work has been carried 
out often by seeming to attempt to force these standards on institutions, but the standard 
for the institutions has always been merely incidental to the demand for a standard for 
the collegiate woman; and this demand which is seemingly harsh in its effects on the 
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weak has been not only beneficial to the strong, but of incalculable service to the group 
as a whole. Whether work along this line has been so adequately performed that it 
need not be continued in the future is a question for the Association and for those placed 
in power at this time, and is one of the greatest importance to my mind. For I am per- 
suaded that the time has come for the Association to develop work along another 
line more immediately connected with the economic interests of the group we repre- 
sent. The Association, I think, cannot afford to ignore the fact that the same economic 
forces responsible for the fact that the salary of men and women for the same work 
in other occupations is commonly unequal, likewise effect the positions occupied by 
college women and are bound eventually to react upon the enthusiasm with which 
girls of ability fit themselves for the careers resting upon collegiate training. The 
Association has stood squarely upon the demand that the best opportunities afforded 
at any time and under any given set of circumstances should be open to the girl student 
as freely as to the boy. 

I believe that the Association cannot limit itself to this position in the future, but 
that it must with equal firmness and frankness advance to the position that where 
women of collegiate training are concerned in economic transactions through which 
they offer the benefit of their training to the service of the community, since they give 
skill and devotion equal to that offered by any other, they shall in turn receive pecuniary 
recompense equal to that of any other similarly engaged. In other words, the removal 
of disabilities peculiar to women, since they bear upon the college women as unjustly, 
as onerously, as upon the non-college women, is the subject of legitimate interest on 
the part of this Association. It is in the direction of the demand for greater equality 
of economic rather than academic and cultural opportunity that I believe the work 
of the Association must be directed in the future. If it can make good its claim for 
equality in these lines as effectually as it has its claim for equality in academic and 
cultural lines, there will be even greater cause for rejoicing at the end of the second 
twenty-five years than we have today. 

And now in closing I may be justified in a word of personal reference. I wish at 
the end of this brief term of service to express the gratitude I feel to the Association 
for the honor and privilege which has been mine in occupying the position I have held. 
I feel that no greater honor can be conferred on any American woman than that of 
being chosen to one of the few conspicuous executive offices of this Association. There 
has been a peculiar personal joy in serving with Mrs. Moore to which I shouid like to 
give public expression. But besides this, I have been grateful beyond all possibility of 
expression, because at this time, when the Association is closing the first twenty-five 
years of its life, it was my privilege, through service which, however fragmentary and 
inexpert, has been devoted and faithful, to pay an outward tribute of gratitude and 
affection to the memory of Mrs. Emily Talbot to whose suggestion the first organiza- 
tion was due. What those of us who now enjoy so freely the opportunities secured with 
difficulty a generation ago owe to her and to others like her can never be expressed in 
words. It is therefore all the rarer privilege to have the opportunity of translating the 
gratitude which burdens our hearts into terms of service to the cause to which she gave 
her intelligence and her wise counsel. 

SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 
General Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND PUBLICATION 


The principal work of the Committee on Finance and Publication during the 
past year has been the editing of the Magazine, which contains two new features: one, 
a special occurrence, and the other, we hope, heralding the inauguration of a useful 
custom. For the first time the Magazine has presented illustrations, accompanying 
the assistant editor’s extended article on the work of the Naples Biological Laboratory 
and the Naples Table Association. ‘The second innovation is the publication of the 
names of president and director of every branch in connection with a full programme 
of the coming year’s work. These new features have caused a slight additional expense, 
but on the other hand the editors have not claimed the $100 previously allowed for 
the work of editing. 

The committee has also to record the publication of Special Bulletin (Series III 
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No. 15), the contents of which are, first, “Scholarship Opportunities Offered to Women 
Students by Institutional Members of the Association,” compiled by the St. Louis 
Branch; second, “Salaries of Women Teachers in Institutions of Collegiate Rank,” 
by Dr. Amy E. Tanner. This publication was issued under the supervision of the gen- 
eral secretary, and has been fully described in her report. 

The committee has pleasure in announcing the near completion of the health 
statistics of college and non-college women. The former chairman of the Finance and 
Publication Committee, President Thomas of Bryn Mawr, has this year been giving 
to the work a steady average of two hours a day, and hopes to present them to the 
members of the original committee and to the present committee about January 1. 
But as Dr. John S. Billings has promised to test the conclusions, and to allow us to 
publish his opinion, it seems to her unsuitable to announce her conclusions previous 
to such revision and test. 

In conclusion the committee would like to take this opportunity of recommending 
to the branches the desirability of keeping full permanent files of all their publications, 
however small, and to date every publication and every record. In collating the past 
publications of her own branch, the chairman of this committee has been impressed 
with the terrible facility with which records almost priceless can lapse from sight and 
memory. It would be a fitting corollary to this our taking account of stock after 
twenty-five years, if such conserving action could be inaugurated by every branch. 

ETHEL D. PUFFER, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Following the custom of recent years, the work of the Membership Committee 
has been carried on through branches and through college representatives. The work 
of your chairman may be summed up briefly as follows: 

In the early winter, one or more letters were sent to either or both secretaries and 
directors of branches to gain their co-operation for a detailed plan to increase their 
membership. 

In the spring, one or more letters were sent to college representatives, asking that 
they present the work of the Association to the class of 1907, and appoint a small class- 
committee to collect membership blanks. 

At commencement time, a request was sent, usually through college representa- 
tives, for commencement programmes, with home addresses of 1907 graduates. 

On the first of September, communication was had with the branch secretaries, 
inclosing addresses, compiled from college lists of 1907 alumnae living in the vicinity, 
and eligible to membership in the local branch. 

In general, the work of the committee has been directed toward the publication 
and distribution of some 300 letters of instruction to branch committees, about 3,800 
circulars of information relative to the history and work of the Association, and 3,000 
membership blanks. These were sent to the 21 branch and 21 college representatives 
who responded to my request for co-operation in securing new members. The general 
members were reached by Miss Breckinridge, who sent various circular statements 
intended to interest them more deeply in the work of the Association, and to secure 
their aid in obtaining new members. 

Letters were received from all the college representatives, and in all but two 
instances talks to seniors were reported. Two hundred and twenty-five filled-in blanks 
were sent in to the committee from eight colleges, while at two of the principal colleges 
most of the blanks handed in were lost somewhere in the senior committee. Other 
senior blanks went directly to branches or to Mrs. Clarke. Among those handed in, 
Smith, as usual, leads with 48; Vassar follows with 37; Wellesley with 27; Oberlin, 
26; Bryn Mawr, 15; Missouri, 12; etc. 

Reports from branch committees have shown that the full effect of their canvass 
for new members could not be expected until autumn, so that any exact statement of 
results will be impossible for some time to come. Nevertheless, Mrs. Clarke’s records 
from October 1, 1906, to date, show 846 new members. Although a smaller number 
than I had hoped to report, it is on the whole encouraging, if only it can be held for 
a series of years. The expenses of the committee for the year have been $39.75. 

ALICE UPTON PEARMAIN, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIPS 


Eighteen candidates applied for your European fellowship this year. Three 
withdrew upon learning that the fellowship was not available for study in America 
and two were ineligible as they would not receive their A.B. degree until June. 

The decision to remove the restriction as to candidates being graduates of colleges 
in the Association of Collegiate Alumnae fraternity of colleges was not made until late in 
the year at the annual meeting after the Association of Collegiate Alumnae notices had 
been sent out, and therefore the change in the rule was not generally known. All of the 
candidates except one, who was a graduate of the preceding June, had done graduate 
work; 3 had specialized in history, 2 in English, 1 in psychology, 1 in botany, 1 in 
Germanics, 1 in Romance languages, 1 in Greek, 1 in Greek and Latin, 1 in mathe- 
matics, and 1 in comparative literature. Two were graduates of Cornell, 2 of Chicago, 
2 of Wellesley, 2 of Michigan, 1 of Wisconsin, 1 of Illinois, 1 of Albion, 1 of Swathmore 
(Chicago, A.M.), 1 of Queen’s University (Ph.D., Chicago). They had received 8 
appointments as fellows in Greek, in Greek and Latin, in comparative literature, in 
history and romance languages, and 2 graduate scholarships in history and Germanics. 

While the decision of your committee was unanimous it was not made without 
regret that the committee did not have at its disposal additional fellowships. ‘To show 
you that service on the fellowship committee is not a joyous task to the conscientious 
members who must make the fateful decision, and also incidentally to prove to you 
that there is a crying need for you to hold fast to your fellowship, extracts from testi- 
monials submitted by one of the defeated candidates are here appended. The pro- 
fessor under whom she specialized writes: “‘I have never known a woman who possessed 
higher qualifications for work in history. She is thoroughly trained, has an exceedingly 
keen and analytical mind, is a tireless worker, and has a great deal of imagination to 
boot. Add to these qualities, her ability to handle the English language and we have 
a combination of merits very rarely found in one and the same person, man or woman. 
It would be a great pity if Miss — were not to be kept abroad for at least another 
year. Her ability is so great and her progress this year has been so gratifying that to 
interrupt her work at this point would be a calamity.” And this is an extract from a 
letter from one of the most eminent historians in English: “I looked for you today 
in the Record office in order to express to you the intense pleasure with which I read 
your article in the Magazine. It seems to me that you are the person who 
ought to write the missing chapters of my It would be a toilsome 
task and a thankless one, as all historical work is. The work itself and the joy of 
research would be the only reward you would get in this world The whole 
series of chapters would form a companion volume to my history that would 
be quite invaluable.” 

The European fellowship was awarded to Miss Geneva Misener, an A.M. 1899 
of Queen’s University (Kingston) and a Ph.D. summa cum laude (1903) of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. During her last year at Queen’s University Miss Misener had 
charge of the correspondence work in Latin in the University. From 1899-1903 she 
was a graduate student in the University of Chicago, holding for three years the fellow- 
ship in Greek. Her Ph.D. thesis, The Meaning of yap, and an article on ydp in 
Wishes have been published in Classical Philology. Since 1903 Miss Misener has been 
teaching in Rockford College. In the summer of 1906 she had charge of a course in 
the senior and graduate colleges of the University of Chicago, and last year was giving 
three courses in the extension department of the University. Professor William 
Gardner Hale writes: “She is a woman of altogether unusual ability She 
passed one of the most brilliant examinations for the doctorate that I have had the 
pleasure of taking part in.” Professor G. L. Hendrickson writes: ‘Her capacity for 
the highest scholarship is unusual and with adequate opportunity for the development 
of her gifts she may reasonably aspire to the highest positions available in this country.” 
Professor Paul Shorey writes: ““Miss}Misener took the degree of Ph.D summa cum laude, 
passing very nearly if not quite the most brilliant examination I ever heard. Her 
dissertation has been favorably received in France and Germany, and the hope has 
been expressed that she would follow up and complete her studies of the subject as 
soon as possible. Miss Misener, however, is much more than a prize scholar or a 
bookworm. She taught a class in the general history of Greek literature in the 
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University of Chicago last summer and awakened the enthusiasm and retained the 
interest of a class of teachers, men and women, many of them much older than herself. 
I can conceive of no better use for your fellowship than enabling her to go abroad. She 
is the best type of the woman scholar whom such fellowships were created to encourage.” 
There is not time to read you other letters from professors at the University of Chicago, 
from Professor John Macnaughton, of Queen’s University, who has watched with deep 
interest her “most extraordinary career,’’ or Professor T. R. Glover, praelector, St. 
Johns College, Cambridge. Miss Misener writes: “I am going abroad to carry on 
research work and incidentally to travel in Italy and Greece, to gain a better back- 
ground for teaching. It is very difficult, or rather almost impossible, to obtain here 
the books and manuscripts necessary for serious research.” 

The fellowship offered by the Woman’s Education Association of Boston was 
awarded to Miss Gertrude Schoepperle for work in comparative philology. Miss 
Schoepperle is a graduate of Wellesley, A.B. (1903), A.M. (1905). After receiving 
her A.B. degree, she taught two years and then spent two years of graduate study 
at Radcliffe College, winning the Paton fellowship in 1906. In the summers of 
1902 and of 1906 she studied in Germany and at the University of Grenoble. 
Miss Schoepperle has under ‘investigation the subject: ‘“‘The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Tristin Story in Connection with a Comparative Study of Mediaeval 
Literature.” Her work is under the direction of Dr. Schofield of Harvard. Professor 
Murray A. Porter writes: ‘“‘A student of great promise, indeed the best one I have, 
whether in Harvard or in Radcliffe.” Professor Grandgent: “I know of no man or 
woman to whom a fellowship could be more appropriately assigned, a young woman 
of distinct originality and brilliancy.” 

The scholarship consisting of free tuition in German in the Willard Home School 
in Berlin was not awarded, as no candidate applied who could afford to pay the neces- 
sary expenses. 

The last roll call of the fellows by your chairman, the last framing of the soul- 
searching question, ‘“‘What have you done ?” which one of your fellows declares makes 
her feel as though the coming of the judgment day were an annual occurrence, resulted 
in the submission of the following information: 

Miss Richardson, your first fellow, and a Ph.D. of Boston University, who in 
August, 1904, went to Paris to complete the organization of the British American 
Young Women’s Christian Association there, reports that since that time the central 
Association has received as members more than 1,200 women, many of whom have 
gone out from Paris to all parts of the world. In February, 1906, a second building 
was opened in the business center of Paris, offering lunch and rest rooms to young 
women who wish to avail themselves of its privileges. This work is practically inter- 
national, as they have besides British and Americans, Germans, Austrians, Scandi- 
navians, and a limited number of French engaged in it. In December, 1906, the Student 
Hostel was opened. It is about five minutes’ walk from the Sorbonne, and about the 
same distance from a large artist quarter. Since opening this building they have 
organized an International Art Union and planned to give two exhibitions a year. They 
have in the grounds, besides the Hostel for residence, an atelier, tea-house, dispensary, 
infirmary, and baths. A great social work is going on here. A Musical Union is about 
to be organized, and Miss Richardson hopes to be able to organize a Woman’s Univer- 
sity Club. Miss Hanscom who visited there this year writes: “‘Miss Richardson is 
doing a magnificent work and the Association ofjCollegiate Alumnae has renewed cause 
to be proud of its first fellow.” 

Miss Gentry is too ill to return to academic work this year. 

Miss Snow writes: ‘My last year has been the busiest I have ever known. My 
college work was heavier than usual on account of the increased numbers in the college, 
and, in addition to my regular duties, I undertook to write a brief synopsis of the fresh- 
water algae to be included as a chapter in a new book on the biology of the fresh waters 
edited by Dr. H. B. Ward. The summer I spent at Woods Holl working on the fresh- 
water algae, so that the whole of the year was a very full one.” 

Miss Walton remains as associate professor in Latin and archaeology at Wellesley; 
Miss Hyde as associate professor of physiology at the University of Kansas; Miss 
Williams as the head of the department of Greek at Mt. Holyoke; Miss Blount as pro- 
fessor of English literature in the State Normal School at Ypsilanti; Miss Hanscom 
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as professor of English literature at Smith College. No word has been received in 
many years from Caroline Taylor Stewart. Miss Dolson is back at Wells College after 
her year of absence abroad. Her book is still unfinished, but she is planning to finish 
it in two or three months. 

The reports from your fellows who are teaching in secondary schools are interesting. 
Miss Franklin writes: “I might send you a copy of a course of study over which I have 
been working with some real effort for a year, trying to state some of the convictions 
born of long experience. I might send you a little paper on “Beginning Latin” that 
is somewhat the same in its purpose and nature, but none of these rank as monumental 
works on original research. The truth is that I have been working on in the same lines, 
finding more and more satisfaction in the real teaching and being thankful that my lines 
have fallen to me in such pleasant places. I seem to have found my niche, so that I 
feel at home and care tremendously for the success of the whole undertaking. My 
teaching is pleasant and not too hard. We have both boys and girls and prepare for 
Columbia and Cornell, sometimes for Harvard and the women’s colleges. The 
atmosphere of the school is stimulating and I am spurred to give my best.” 

Miss Blauvelt, another of your fellows in a secondary school, writes: “I am still 
at Farmington and, so far as I can see, likely to be for a long time to come. I like the 
work, the place is homelike, the associations pleasant, and the pay much better than 
in the colleges, and soI stay. I have been able this last year to do more studying than 
for some years back, and have especially interested myself in the German and Italian 
history of the last century.” 

Miss Gates has the year of absence promised some time ago, and she is now in 
Philadelphia doing bookwork, preparatory to the experimental problem she has in 
view. It is her plan to remain here until after the holidays and accept the library 
facilities of the University of Pennsylvania offered by Professor Goodspeed. She then 
is to go to England and carry further the research work with Professor Thomson in the 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. 

Miss Fitch writes that she is being kept very busy and happy in her large sphere 
as dean of five hundred women, and professor in philosophy and biblical literature at 
Oberlin College and that she has no ambition or plans except to be able to discharge 
more adequately her countless duties and meet more fully her boundless opportunities. 

Miss Bartlett is abroad on leave of absence from Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 
She expects to spend the year in travel and study. 

Miss Ellery reports a promotion at Vassar College to the position of associate 
professor in history. She found much inspiration in working in the library of Cornell 
University during a few weeks in the summer. 

Miss Maltby is busily occupied with her work at Barnard. She reports gifts for the 
laboratory equipment, and announces that she is gradually getting together a beautifully 
equipped department. 

Miss Neilson reports a summer spent at work in the Public Record Office in Lon- 
don, and hopes that she may be printing the results of her investigations in about a year. 

Miss Puffer is taking leave of absence this year from her work as associate professor 
of aesthetics at Wellesley and instructor in psychology at Simmons College and is carry- 
ing on her work as assistant to Professor Munsterberg at Radcliffe. She is to spend 
more time at home in rest and, she hopes, some writing. 

Miss Ballou is busily occupied with her teaching at the University of Chicago. 
She is putting what spare time she can on the preparation of her notes, taken during 
her last year abroad, for publication. There is much detail to be worked over, but she 
hopes to have this piece of work “pretty well off her hands by the end of the year.” 

Miss Gordon is staying at home this year, but expects to be back in academic 
work next year. In the March number of the Psychological Review for this year she 
published in collaboration with Dr. Helen Thompson Woolley an article entitled, 
“A Study of After-Images on the Peripheral Retina.” 

Miss Furness writes: ‘Most of my spare time last year was spent in revising and 
preparing for publication a piece of work done by two graduate students a year or so 
ago, ‘The Definitive Orbit of Comet 1826 II.’ Some additional computations were 
needed to make the discussion complete. The MS was published in Kiel, Germany. 
Another orbit, a very refractory one, is still under way.” She is anticipating an inter- 
esting trip in February, intending to go to Holland for a few months’ work with Pro- 
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fessor Kaptryn of the University of Groningen, one of the recognized authorities on 
photographic astronomy. He has signified his willingness to have Miss Furness come. 
She expects to have his advice as to the selection of a new problem which will furnish 
her with occupation for several years. She writes: ‘Perhaps a year from now I may 
have something of greater interest to report on the attitude of Dutch scientists toward 
women students.” 

Miss Davenport, who is now assistant to the Director of Historical Research 
of the Carnegie Institution, spent several months of last year in London, examining the 
American historical material in the minor archives there. Since her return the greater 
part of her time has been spent in getting into shape for publication the notes taken 
while abroad. Her report will form part of a Guide to the American Historical Material 
in London Archives ard in the Archives of Cambridge and Oxford Colleges, which will 
be published by the Carnegie Institution. 

Here is a contribution from the great Northwest, from your fellow, Miss Amelia 
Henry, a Ph.D. of Yale: “I suppose you will be disappointed in my report. I taught 
in this school [Lewiston State Normal School, Idaho] two years before I went abroad. 
This is my second year since my return. I had published one book before I went. I 
published one at Oxford during the year I was away, and I have published nothing of 
consequence since. I have no less ambition; I have more, but I am always busy. 
When it is possible, I am sent to examine schools, meet teachers, speak before students, 
and (less often) do active ‘Institute’ work with teachers in the grades. At other times 
I am in the school here, carrying most of the work in my department, and busv long 
after the sun has finished his labors. I am most happy in my work, but when you 
point your finger at me and ask, ‘What have you done?’ I can show you nothing— 
nothing tangible. Yes, I have started one or two pieces of scholarly work here, but 
I cannot get books; and then a dozen present things which need my help come into 
view and I attend to them and there is no time left. I am promised more help in my 
department next year, more leisure to work. May the promise be fulfilled! We are 
trying to make this the best normal school in the Northwest, to develop later into a 

_normal college, but this, too, is in the future. For the present, we are working with 
high ideals in a new state among crude people. Last week at Grangeville, Idaho 
County, one young woman had ridden ninety miles on horse back to the county seat. 
Another teacher had come by stage one hundred and fifty miles through mountain 
districts to reach the same destination. One afternoon, after I had convinced the 
assembled teachers that the study of Old English was absolutely necessary to the teach- 
ers of Modern English grammar, a kindly, gray-haired man came up to talk with me. 
He had taught for many years; he must begin the study of this new grammar [sic]; 
but there was a difficulty; he boarded some miles from his schoolhouse, and his sleep- 
ing-place in the hay loft had neither lamps nor stove. Why am I writing you this? 
To suggest to you how it happens that these two years, since my return from Europe, 
have passed in doing the practical things at my hand, and nothing cumulative or accu- 
mulated can I show you.” 

Of your five married fellows reports have been received from three. Mrs. Alice 
Carter Cook sends a most interesting account of the method of education in science 
of her children and to your chairman a beautiful picture of the three children inscribed: 
*‘Author’s Edition of Masterpieces.”? Another mother has joined the fellowship ranks 
—Mrs. Helen Thompson Woolley. The little daughter is ten weeks old, and the 
proud mother announces that she weighs 134 pounds. Doubtless this scientific mother 
will soon weigh this infant’s thought! We commend to that German professor, who so 
scornfully objected to the mother keeping the child’s record, the record that will be 
kept of this child. Besides the paper published in collaboration with Miss Gordon, 
already mentioned, Mrs. Woolley has also published in the Psychological Review for 
September a paper on “Sensory Affection and Emotion.”” She has spent much time 
on the material collected in Manila on the memory of Philippine children. The 
difficulty with the work is that the children do not know their current ages, nor do their 
parents. She has the manuscript with her in Chicago (her home is in Siam, where 
her husband is chief medical inspector of the Kingdom of Siam), and expects to go 
over it again and decide what to do as soon as she has the leisure. 

Your fellow of last year, Miss Abbott, went in September to the London School of 
Economics where her principal work was the study of statistical methods, taking both 
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lecture and research work with Mr. Bowley, and also taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of attending other lecture courses both in economic theory and in economic 
history and in methods of social investigation. She also found helpful work in Univer- 
sity College, and in the spring attended some lectures at the School of Sociology. The 
part of the year that she counted most valuable, however, was the time spent with Miss 
Collet, Investigator of Women’s Trades for the English Labor Department, who for 
the past 20 years has been studying various questions connected with the employment 
of women. In the winter she made an investigation in connection with the “Outer 
London Inquiry,” and in the summer she had an opportunity of studying the working 
of the Unemployed Act. A short account of one phase of this “ Municipal Employment 
of Unemployed Women in London” will appear in the current number of the Journal 
of Political Economy.t Her History of the Industrial Employment of Women has 
made some progress. She will publish in the December number of the Journal 
of Political Economy, ““Women in Manufactures; A Supplementary Note,” and in 
the January, 1907, she published a paper on “The History of the Employment of 
Women in Cigar-Making.” She has been appointed instructor at Wellesley College 
to carry on some of Professor Comane’s work during the latter’s leave of absence. 

Thirty-two fellowships have been awarded under the auspices of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae and two under the auspices of the Western Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae. The pioneer organization to offer a fellowship for advanced study 
for women was the Western Association of Collegiate Alumnae, which in 1888 and 1889 
sent a fellow to the University of Michigan for graduate study. Upon the union of the 
Western Association with the parent organization, the American fellowship was con- 
tinued for eight years. ‘The conditions, however, were changed in that the fellow was 
not restricted in the choice of the university for study. Each year since 1890 a fellow- 
ship for study abroad has been given by the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. In 
addition to the eighteen regular fellowships thus given six special fellowships for study 
abroad were awarded by this Association, five from funds secured by the chairman 
(three with the co-operation of the Woman’s Education Association of Boston in 1891, 
1895, and 1897, one in 1894 from Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, and one in 1897 with the co-oper- 
ation of the alumni of Northwestern University), and one in 1902 from a fund secured 
through the efforts of the president, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Howe, from the Western New 
York Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. The printing and stationery 
for the fellowship work for the past fifteen years were donated by Judge James B. 
Bradwell. 

An occasion like this brings a flood of memories. Ah! the inspiration and stimulus 
gained from the two noble leaders, so prominently identified with the fellowship work, 
Alice Freeman Palmer and Helen Hiscock Backus! And then the memories connected 
with the monetary side of the fellowship work in the early days! In 1888 when the 
Western Association of Collegiate Alumnae gave the first fellowship, it was the intention 
to endow it the next year. The Endowment Fund was called the Sinking Fund. It 
sank! Fortunately the donors stipulated that this might be used in case of dire necessity. 
Dire Necessity took up his permanent abiding-place with the Committee on Fellowship. 
In the effort to raise-‘money for the fund the committee, with the loyal co-operation of 
the branches, gave numerous lectures and entertainments. The amateur efforts of your 
chairman in the entertainment line were responsible for the first reading of Chicago 
authors ever held in that city. In the effort to show the literary wealth of the city as well 
as to interest a large circle and thus swell the box-office receipts, the artistic success of 
the programme was marred by this commercial spirit of your chairman, for while sub- 
urbanites compelled to catch trains had been soundly sleeping for hours, the Chicago 
authors were still reading! The Old Guard sat the programme out, and among the 
faithful ones was the late superintendent of schools who facetiously whispered: “‘ You 
are too generous; you only charged a dollar and we are getting five dollars’ worth.” 
The proceeds of this reading, however, kept a fellow abroad for one year. A goodly 
sum for the fund was secured from a course of admirable lectures upon “‘ Domestic 
Science” given by Professor Lucy Salmon. When the fellowship fortunes were at the 
lowest ebb, amid the sleet and snow of an icy winter came Alice Freeman Palmer, 
always so full of hope and cheer, braving all discomforts to give a course of lectures in 
the Northwest for the cause so dear to her heart. It was a campaign of education, and 

* November, 1907. 
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the effort was made to interest the many rather than to induce a few wealthy people to 
give the fund. It is at least a source of satisfaction that the money which sent abroad 
your pioneer fellows who opened the doors of German universities to women came 
in the main from scholarly women of high ideals and for the most part of limited means. 

In 1897 the European fellowship was made a direct charge upon the treasury of 
the Association. The American fellowship was continued for one year after this from 
money secured by solicitation and the next year it was abandoned. 

And now our Association is a quarter of a century old—a dignified corporation not 
for pecuniary profit, whose only need of corporate reform is a stimulus to secure more 
money adequately to carry on its educational mission. Each member of this Association 
is a shareholder and the assets of your corporation are its work which is not open to the 
charge of being watered stock. Its value cannot be measured by the monetary standard. 

On such an occasion as this it is fitting to take account of stock in each line of your 
activities, and it would seem the time and place to give a retrospective glance at your 
fellowship work. The past at least issecure. The superb work of your foreign fellows, 
not only fulfilling the hopes of the founders of the fellowships but fraught with possibili- 
ties of immense importance to the cause of the higher education of women, has been a 
very practical demonstration of the usefulness of fellowships. In the sincere conviction 
that the statement cannot be refuted, your chairman maintains that the fellowship work 
has been the most important and the most successful which the Association has ever 
undertaken. 

The success of your pilgrims of learning in opening doors of learning heretofore 
barred to their sex has been largely instrumental in adding to the international reputation 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae as a vital force in the educational world. 
Your candidates have been the flower of the women students in the foremost graduate 
schools of the country. While the prodigy of learning, the monument of erudition, 
has been welcomed, your committee has been constantly on the lookout for the woman 
of original gifts who gives promise of being an inspired teacher, a great investigator, a 
leader in creative thought. While from the outset proficiency in research has been 
emphasized, broad attainments in scholarship have been demanded. 

Your fellows have trod the path of the pioneer: the first woman admitted to the 
laboratory of the U. S. Fish Commission; the first woman to receive the Ph.D. degree 
from Yale University; the first woman admitted to Géttingen University; the first 
woman permitted to work in the biological laboratory at Strasburg University. The 
petition to the Ministerium asking that the University of Heidelberg might be empowered 
to grant your fellow the doctorate upon fulfilling the conditions was the first petition 
passed granting a woman this privilege of working for a doctor’s degree in Germany. 
Your fellows were the first American women to receive the Ph.D. degree from a German 
university, and the first American women to receive the Ph.D. degrees from Gottingen 
and Heidelberg universities. 

Your European fellowship has always been regarded by the most distinguished 
women graduates of the country as one of the highest honors, and in view of the fact 
also that comparatively few fellowships are available for study abroad, has been eagerly 
sought. Your American fellowship was more attractive to candidates than the fellow- 
ships offered by American universities, because it carried no obligation of teaching and 
gave absolute freedom in the choice of place and subject for study. 

The first pages of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae Register give you full and 
definite information as to the line of specialization and the fellowships held by your 
fellows. You may find interest in the side-light which this résumé throws on the 
subjects women specialize in. Unfortunately no record was handed to your chairman 
of the candidates applying for the two fellowships offered by the Western Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae in 1888 and 1889, and for the 1890 and 1891 fellowships of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

The record shows 270 applications from eligible candidates. Twenty-eight candi- 
dates applied twice, 6, three times, and 1, four times, so that the number of eligible can- 
didates was 227; of this number 110 specialized in the languages (21 in Germanics, 2in 
Teutonic philology, 22 in classics, 6 in Greek, 7 in Latin, 22 in English, 15 in English 
literature, 6 in Romance languages, 4 in modern languages, 1 in Assyrian, 1 in Semitics, 
1 in Spanish, 1 in comparative philology, 1 in comparative literature), 32 specialized in 
history, 12 in mathematics, ro in biology, g in botany, 8 in philosophy, 8 in psychology, 
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5 in archaeology, 5 in physiology and zodlogy, 5 in political science, 4 in chemistry, 3 
in sociology, 7 in political economy, 2 in physics, 2 in medicine, 1 in history of art, 
1 in art, 1 in astronomy, 1 in library work, 1 in journalism. 

They had already held 15 fellowships in Greek, 9g in history, 8 in Germanics, 7 in 
mathematics, 6 in English, 6 in philosophy, 6 in biology, 4 in classics, 4 in Latin, 
3 in chemistry, 3 in political economy, 3 in Teutonic philology, 3 in sociogy, 3 in 
Romance languages, 2 in botany, 2 in political science, 2 in economics, 2 in zodlogy, 
1 in psychology, 1 in physics, 1 in English literature, 1 in archaelogy, 1 in comparative 
literature, 1 in physiology, 1 in Semitics. Fellowships received from the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae or the Woman’s Education Association of Boston are not 
included in this list. 

They had held 4 graduate scholarships in English, 3 in history, 3 in Germanics, 
3 in philosophy, 3 in psychology, 2 in Greek, 2 in mathematics, 1 in biology, 1 in botany, 
1 in archaeology, 1 in political science, 1 in pedagogy, 1 in Latin, and 1 in zodlogy. 

The work submitted by your candidates has shown a decided improvement with 
the years. In few instances now do candidates apply who have not had at least two 
years of graduate study, and some have already received the Ph.D. degree. 

Some years since the committee deemed it advisable to omit from the circular 
offering the fellowship the clause, “Preference will be given, other things being equal, 
to graduates of not more than five years’ standing,” so that women who had done valu- 
able research work which they had not been able to finish, because of the necessity of 
teaching, would not be deterred from applying on account of this time limit. 

The reward of the genius in creative work, of the independent investigator in origi- 
nal or scientific research, man or woman, so is often found only in the love of the work, 
in the joy of research, that fellowships must be fostered if we are to save from corroding 
care many who are fitted to add to the world’s store of knowledge but have not the 
means to carry on the work. 

In laying aside this office, endeared by the associations of fifteen years, a profound 
regret is in the heart of your chairman that she must leave the work without giving of 
her best to the effort to complete the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship. 
Just when leisure was most desired to give in loving service to this work, fate snatched 
it away. The tireless efforts of the chairman of the Memorial Committee, Mrs. Eva 
Perry Moore, must be supported. 

BESSIE BRADWELL HELMER, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE ENDOWMENT OF 
FELLOWSHIPS 


It is, I must admit, one of the functions of a committee to report progress, at the 
end of the year, to the association to which it owes its existence. The mathematicians 
are in the habit of admitting, among the quantities which it is their business to consider, 
the quantity zero and I fear that it is only by taking advantage of this subtle device 
that I can today fill the réle of presenting to you what can pass for a report; for I 
am sorry to say that your committee has not yet succeeded in collecting the $25,000 
necessary for putting our plan of an endowed professorship for women into operation. 
On the other hand, the times have changed to such an extent that what seemed a few 
years ago rather a venturesome undertaking—the promotion of women to positions as 
lecturers in coeducational colleges—is now so strongly fortified by precedent that no 
apology or defense for it is necessary. Nothing remains to be done but to devise the 
means for carrying it out. We have not proposed to collect the necessary funds in 
small sums—I have for my part no longer such enthusiasm for voluminous letter- 
writing in the cause of women as I had in the days when the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae fellowship was young. But I have found widespread interest in the scheme, 
not only among the good but impecunious, but also among a number of those happy 
individuals who have only to choose what one of the various alluring good projects 
presented to them they would most like to endow. The actual step of endowment 
these individuals have not yet taken, but I do not yet despair of their doing so. 

I will recall to your minds in a few words the character of the scheme which it 
is here proposed to carry out. We have already a large number of Doctors of Philoso- 
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phy in the country, many of them women who have fully proved their capacity for the 
most exacting forms of scientific and literary research. If they were men, the next 
step for them would be to become instructors and assistant professors in colleges and 
universities. As they are women, the number of positions open to them is extremely 
limited—at least in the East. The women’s colleges do not offer positions enough to 
meet the demand (and it is not even desirable for the students that all of these should 
be filled by women), and the coeducational colleges are for the most part closed to them. 
I find (from advance sheets of the forthcoming reports of the Bureau of Education, 
giving statistics for 1905) that there are now a little more than one-third as many 
women as men studying in the various colleges and universities of the country, and 
this is true of the graduate departments as well as of the collegiate; the exact numbers 
are 34/100 in the one and 35/100 in the other. (You will remember that there are 
three times as many girls as boys who graduate from the high schools.) Now there 
is no reason why women should not be freely admitted to the teaching positions in 
these colleges which they do so much to support. In other branches of activity the 
question of giving women an even chance (and we ask for nothing more) has already 
been settled on the side of fairness and justice. Lawyers, doctors, writers, artists, may 
be women as well as men. Why should conventuai restrictions as to sex which date 
from the Middle Ages still prevail in the colleges? The editors of reviews and the 
publishers of books do not ask with reference to a given manuscript, “Is the author 
of it a woman ?” but only, “Is what she has to offer a thing of value ?”? All we ask for 
our sex is that positions in colleges to which women are admitted as students should 
be filled in this same dispassionate way, by the brilliant and the distinguished among 
existing Doctors of Philosophy without regard to sex, or with very little regard to sex— 
with the understanding, say, that whenever the woman applicant for a position is 
distinctly superior to the man she shall have the position. It is this civilized state of 
things that we are anxious to hasten the coming of by the device of what may perhaps 
be better called, asa modest intermediate stage toward an endowed professorship, a 
research fellowship and lectureship: that is, an endowed fellowship for purposes of 
research, with the condition attached that the incumbent shall be allowed, during her 
year of residence, to deliver at least a brief course of lectures. 

That there is nothing inherently obnoxious in men and women in colleges being 
taught by women as well as by men we do not have to go far to prove, for it is the 
state of things that already prevails in the West and the Southwest. According to the 
report just referred to, there are already 1,017 women teaching in the coeducational 
colleges and universities of the country. This does not mean very much, for our Bureau 
of Education robs many of its statistical statements of interest by its vicious habit of 
including, for instance, the Central High School of Philadelphia among its colleges. 
(It does not put in, strange to say, the Baltimore City College, so called, a high school 
which meets its requirements in name if nothing more.) But, to extract from the report 
that part of it which is of interest—that which concerns the institutions of the first rank— 
we find that the University of Wisconsin has among its instructors twenty-five women; 
the University of Illinois, twenty-two; the University of Chicago, nineteen; Nebraska 
eighteen; Texas, seventeen; and so on down to the University of California, which 
has one. Or, to give the proportion of the instructors who are women: at the univer- 
sities of Nebraska and Texas they constitute one-fourth of the teaching force, at Colo- 
rado and Illinois one-sixth, at lowa and Wisconsin one-ninth, at Chicago and Kansas 
one-tenth, and so on down to the University of California, where they are the one 
one-hundred and sixty-fourth. If you talk with any of these women instructors you 
will find that for them (and for their fellow-professors as well) the only strange and 
anomalous state of things is that in which women do mot lecture on equal terms with 
men. I have had myself the probably unique experience of lecturing for three years 
in a university where my own sex was forbidden to listen to me (it is only this year that 
women have been admitted to the non-medical part of the Johns Hopkins University), 
and I can only say that I have found the situation entirely free from any sense of the 
abnormal or the improper—as a matter of fact, it has been delightful in the extreme. 
I am convinced therefore, both from statistics and from personal experience, that 
there are no real difficulties in the way of coeducational lecturing and instructing. 
[This argument is set forth with greater detail in my paper of 1904, of which reprints 
are still to be had.] 
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Observe that our plan would not involve forcing our candidate upon a university 
where she was unwelcome, or even where she was a stranger. Our most brilliant appli- 
cant will be sure to have studied already under the most distinguished professor in 
her subject in the country, and he would be far from being averse to having her return 
to his university, even with the condition attached that she should give a few lectures. 
To fix the ideas, let us take the case of Miss Gates—she has already studied under 
Bumstead and Rutherford, and at the University of Pennsylvania. She is also well 
known, personally as well as by her important investigations (her work is the only 
American work mentioned in a recent French book on radio-activity), to all the members 
of the Physical Society. There is surely no physicist in the country who would not be 
glad to have her continue her work under him, at the modest cost of allowing her to 
give a brief course of lectures during each of her years (two or one) of residence. This 
course would naturally be on her special, very advanced, subject, and hence of such a 
nature that it would not be much missed when it came to an end—of the nature of 
embroidery, a good thing to have but not an indispensable part of the regular course 
of study. But it is well known that the incoming instructors at a university are far 
more likely to be chosen from among the resident fellows and graduate students—and 
especially from those who have already won their spurs by doing some lecturing—than 
they are to be called in from the outside. It is only the already distinguished professor 
for whom one goes afield. Hence our fellow has a chance which she would otherwise 
not have at all of making herself a useful member of the department, and hence, the 
ice being broken, of being retained another year. But if that does not happen, she 
will at least have had one more year of, let us hope, brilliant work, and thus she will 
have been brought much nearer to the time when she becomes so distinguished that 
she gets her position as a matter of course and on her own merits. It is just this year 
or two of being assisted that would surely, in very many cases, tide our fellow over her 
most critical period, and make just the difference between swimming and being obliged 
to sink, as regards her ever becoming a real savante, a woman of actual distinction. 

The situation, in a word, is this: We ourselves know well that there are now many 
women in the country who are perfectly well fitted to be college instructors—far better 
than many of the young men who receive appointments. It is true that the latest piece 
of wisdom which has been uttered on this subject—that of the Dutchman, Professor 
Blok—is to the effect that women “can be exceedingly useful as archivists, as assistant 
librarians, and also in the collection of materials, the publication of registers and cata- 
logues, and the writing of articles of various kinds,” but that they cannot become uni- 
versity professors. This judgment of incapacity we do not accept, but we must admit 
that there are strong reasons for women not having a fair show at the appointments; there 
are two reasons—one which we can never get rid of: women are in danger of marrying 
and so of wrecking their scientific careers; and another which it requires only a little 
determined effort on our part to modify very much: the fact that it is strange, unusual, 
not the thing, not what happens in other colleges, to see a woman lecturing. But 
the world moves, and public sentiment changes. Samuel Johnson thought that it would 
never be possible for a woman to be a portrait painter, because for her to gaze into 
the face of a man long enough to paint his portrait would be “highly immodest in a 
female;” so in Germany, England, and France it would not be tolerated today that 
women should teach boys in the secondary schools. But in this country women are 
already college instructors in the West; the next step to take is to make them college 
instructors in the East as well. It needs, I am convinced, only a slight push, a bit of 
entering wedge, of breaking of the ice, to change the situation completely. And the 
weapon with which this can be done—far sooner than it would happen in the natural 
course of events—is a little money. Why is it almost exclusively women who are 
teaching in the public schools? ‘There is one plain and simple reason—they can be 
had far more cheaply than men. (One almost fears that the present movement to 
raise their salaries may, if it is successful, cost them many of their positions; though 
even if it did, the added dignity that would accrue to the sex from recognition of the 
equal-salaries principle would more than make that good.) Is it not worth while to 
apply the same economic principle, if only in very slight measure, to hastening the day 
when women can be teachers in the colleges as well? It is in this way—as an object- 
lesson to show the entire non-abnormality of the situation—that I value the plan—not 
at all (or not in comparison) for the sake of the girl herself who will be benefited by it, 
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important as this is when considered in itself. For it only needs a few women pro- 
fessors (or a few more than we have already) to enable women to take on quite a different 
attitude as regards their status in the public estimation. It takes so few swallows to 
make asummer! So long as women are not admitted to the rank of being considered, 
when they deserve it, good material for college professors, they are not treated, as a 
sex, with that recognition of their ability which we think they deserve. It is for the 
sake of overcoming these various handicaps, of adding a makeweight on the other side, 
that I desire to send out a few assisted research fellows and lecturers. 

Pending the securing from some public-spirited person or persons of the endowment 
necessary for the carrying-out of this plan, there is one simple thing in the same direction 
which the Association can, if it likes, without formality, do at once. It can give prefer- 
ence, in the appointing of its fellows, to those women who have already taken the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy and who have made a good start in the way of becoming 
original investigators. ‘There would be nothing revolutionary in this; it happens that 
the holder of your fellowship this very year is a woman of exactly this description. 

I venture, therefore, to make these two formal recommendations: 

1. That this clause be added to the fellowship circular: In awarding the fellow- 
ship, preference will be given, other things being equal, to women who have already 
taken the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and who have in contemplation some impor- 
tant piece of investigation on lines already to some extent mapped out. 

2. The Association shall look forward to giving a fellowship to students who would 
be willing to reside at universities where there would be no objection on the ground of 
their sex to their being invited to lecture. 

After the Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship has been secured, that might be con- 
sidered to constitute a sufficient provision for the younger graduate students, and the 
fund then set free might perhaps be devoted to the furnishing, every other year, of the 
stipendium of a research fellow and lecturer. 

I am convinced that the most crying need of the present time is the making possible 
of a greater number of women who are fully equipped for investigation of the most 
advanced type. It is not that I object to as many individuals as possible becoming 
Doctors of Philosophy before devoting their lives to teaching in the secondary schools, 
provided that they do it at the expense of themselves or of their relations, or of other 
associations. But for us, who ought to be in the very vanguard as regards well-thought- 
out schemes for advancing the standing of our sex, to devote a large fraction of our 
income to doing anything less than the most important work in sight, is not, I submit, 
to live up to our high opportunities. 


Addendum (December 25, 1907).—I mentioned in the above report that many 
persons to whom I have presented the schemes therein discussed have shown marked 
interest in them, and that I did not despair of their interest reaching, in some cases, 
the point of actual enduwment. That happy event has now occurred. Mr. Emile 
Berliner, of Washington, is devoting the sum of $12,500 to the founding of a research 
fellowship for women in the subjects physics, chemistry, and biology. This fellowship 
will probably be awarded every two years, beginning with March, 1909. A committee 
will be formed shortly for its administration. Meantime I shall be glad to answer any 
preliminary inquiries. 

CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLIN 

Jouns HopKIns UNIVERSITY 

Baltimore, Md. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON JOINT FELLOWSHIP OF COLLEGIATE 
ALUMNAE AND COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS ASSOCIATION 


The members representing the Collegiate Alumnae met for purposes of organiza- 
tion with the representatives of the College Settlements Association on January 23. 
Katharine B. Davis was chosen chairman of the joint Committee on Award, and Eliza- 
beth Williams, of the New York College Settlement, chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. A circular stating the conditions under which the fellowship would be awarded 
was drawn up and efforts were made to reach college graduates through the alumnae 
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associations and the senior classes of the various colleges. Letters of inquiry were 
received from a number of alumnae, but applications were received from only four who 
complied with the conditions imposed. The applicants were graduates of Barnard 
College, The University of Chicago, The University of Missouri, and Vassar College, 
respectively. The fellowship was awarded to Miss Cathrine F. Gruner, a 1907 gradu- 
ate of the University of Missouri. Miss Gruner has done a good deal of sociological 
work and is a more mature student than the date of her graduation would indicate. 
She has already taken up her residence in the college settlement, 95 Rivington Street, 
New York City, where she is working upon the topic, “The Unskilled Work of Girls 
Between Fourteen and Sixteen Years of Age.” A copy of the circular stating the con- 
ditions of award is appended to this report. 

KATHARINE B. Davis, chairman 

HELEN M. KELtLsEY, jor the A. C. A. 

LILLIAN BRANDT 

GRACE HUBBARD, for the C. S. A. 

ELIZABETH WILLIAMS, chairman Advisory Committee 


CIRCULAR STATING REQUIREMENTS OF COMMITTEE ON AWARD 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnae, in conjunction with the College Settlements 
Association, offers for the year 1907-8 a fellowship of five hundred dollars for the inves- 
tigation of social conditions. This fellowship is open to graduates of all colleges repre- 
sented in the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

Candidates must be able to satisfy the Committee on Award that they are qualified 
to carry through successfully a piece of social research. In their first letter applicants 
are requested— 

1. To state what academic work they have done in economics and sociology, what 
positions they have held, and what volunteer social work they have done. 

2. To send copies of any papers they may have written on social subjects, whether 
or not in connection with their college course. 

3. To state the line of investigation they have in mind, and why they are attracted 
by the fellowship; and 

4. To give the names and addresses of persons who know about their qualifications. 

The holder of the fellowship will be expected to live in a settlement during the 
academic year, and to spend her whole time in a definite investigation, under the general 
supervision of a committee appointed for the purpose. At the end of the year she will 
present a written report, which should be a distinct contribution, though not necessarily 
a large one, to the existing knowledge of social conditions. 

Applications must be in before May 1, 1907. They should be sent to Miss 
Katharine Bement Davis, Bedford, N. Y. 

(Signed) 
CoMMITTEE 


KATHARINE BEMENT DaAvIs, chairman LILLIAN BRANDT 
HELEN M. KELSEY GRACE HUBBARD 

Representing the A. C. A. Representing the C. S. A. 
ELIZABETH WILLIAMS, chairman Advisory Committee 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


History of the committee—As at present named, the Committee on Educational 
Legislation results from the union of two others in 1898: the Committee on Endow- 
ment of Colleges and the Committee on the National University. As to the second 
of these component parts, a search of the records fails to reveal the when or the why 
of its origin. Its absorption into the newly created Committee on Educational Legis- 
lation is set forth in the minutes of the meeting of 1898, and presumably followed the 
adoption of a resolution “that this Association is not prepared at present to favor 
the establishment of a national university.” 

The Committee on the Endowment of Colleges has a more definite history. In 
January, 1888, such a committee was provided for by the Executive Committee, and 
in April of that year Miss Alla W. Foster, Miss Talbot, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Crowe, 
and Miss Leach were appointed. Their duties were defined as follows: “to represent 
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the Association of Collegiate Alumnae in its desire to strengthen the already existing 
colleges for women, and to discourage the establishment of new institutions with 
inadequate endowments.’”’ The immediate occasion for the creation of such a com- 
mittee seems to have been the threat of one Rev. Mr. Fay to provide six hundred 
thousand dollars to endow a Unitarian institute for girls if some town near Boston 
would contribute four hundred thousand for buildings and equipment. The com- 
mittee was unable to report whether the institute was to be a school or a college. 
Doubtless this instance and others gave rise to the feeling that the whole Association 
in an organized capacity should stand behind the efforts of individuals to prevent 
the granting of undesirable charters. 

In 1889 the committee reported the receipt of letters from all the presidents of 
colleges in the Association favoring the work of the committee. After a brief refer- 
ence to new appointments in 1891, the committee disappeared so far as the records 
of the Association are concerned, until 1898, when the consolidation referred to took 
place on motion of Miss Claghorn, who stated that she had consulted the chairman 
of the Committee on Endowment of Colleges, ‘“‘who approved of thus widening the 
opportunities for securing legislative action as regards educational issues.” 

In 1903 the committee was increased to seven members with different terms of 
office, one to retire each year. Miss Foster was the very efficient chairman from 
1898 until 1904, Mrs. William Noyes from 1904 to 1905, when the present chairman was 
appointed. Such are the short and simple annals of the Committee on Educational 
Legislation so far as they appear in the minutes of the meetings. Its real story, or 
rather that of its prototype, the Committee on Endowment of Colleges, is found else- 
where—in papers read before the Association, in newspaper and magazine articles, 
in donations directed toward strengthening departments in existing colleges, in legis- 
lative hearings attended and committees addressed, in the defeat of vicious and unsatis- 
factory charter legislation, and in a persistent and intelligent agitation toward the 
forming of correct public opinion on the subject of the endowment and incorporation 
of new institutions. 

One of the most conspicuous early successes of this committee came about in 
connection with the attempt of Radcliffe College, or the “Harvard Annex,” as it was 
called, to secure a charter, without much money and with somewhat uncertain guar- 
antees as to the standard of scholarship to be maintained. A courageous group of 
women opposed the granting of the charter on the terms proposed, and induced the 
legislature to require Harvard College to guarantee the value of the Radcliffe degrees 
as the price of incorporation, thus insuring a high standard of instruction at Radcliffe. 
The stir created by this case defeated several later attempts to incorporate feeble or 
absurd institutions, until, in Miss Foster’s words, “public opinion has advanced so 
far here [in Massachusetts], that no legislation on the subject of endowments seems 
to be necessary.” 

Present status of the Committee on Educational Legislation—For the reasons 
which led to an enlargement of the scope of the term “educational legislation,” to 
include many lines of work not originally contemplated by the committee, you are 
referred to the committee reports for the past two years. Although the question of 
continuing the plan of work at present in use was not directly passed upon at the last 
meeting of the Association, as requested by the committee, in the absence of instructions 
or protests the plan has been continued, and the subcommittees encouraged to report 
upon anything of local importance in the line of educational legislation—initiating or 
joining in efforts in this direction whenever possible. 

During the past year the number of subcommittees has been increased by four 
(Eastern, Central, and Southern New York, and Milwaukee), making twenty in all. 
Of these, fifteen have sent reports—in general of excellent quality. A synopsis is pre- 
sented for filing of all reports received below: 

The Connecticut Branch long had the advantage of the fine services of Miss Mary 
M. Abbott, whose untimely death last spring left unfinished the details of a very broad 
educational plan. At the time of her death Miss Abbott was chairman of the Committee 
on Education of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and was on the point of 
perfecting an organization by which she hoped to unite the educational activities of 
several national organizations of women, among them this Association. This organi- 
zation was to take the form of a new department of the National Education Association, 
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open to all the advantages of that body, and composed of representatives of the General 
Federation, the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the National Congress of 
Mothers, the Council of Jewish Women, and the Southern Association of College 
Women. At a conference held in Chicago in February last, between representatives 
of these organizations and the Section of Superintendents of the National Education 
Association, a petition was drawn up asking for the incorporation of the new depart- 
ment into the existing body of the National Education Association, “in order that by 
meeting each year with this professional body, these national societies of women may 
co-operate more successfully with each other and with the educators of the country 
in bringing the home and school into more helpful relation.” The arrangements for 
this conference, at which she was present, were almost the last acts of Miss Abbott’s 
life. At the annual meeting of the National Education Association in July, the 
petition was granted, and the department is now being organized, its object being to 
give unity and professional direction to the educational work of the organizations 
composing it. Miss Abbott had set forth five topics of general educational importance 
upon which the work of these organizations might profitably be concentrated: (1) 
Compulsory education and child-labor laws in every state; (2) Proper material equip- 
ment for schools (sufficient and sanitary schoolhouses, etc.); (3) Expert supervision 
of school work; (4) Thorough training and adequate pay for teachers; (5) Industrial 
and ethical instruction in schools. 

In furtherance of this object she had planned a series of comparative statistical 
tables, showing the condition of each state as accurately as possible in the particulars 
mentioned. Connecticut had already turned out, with the able assistance of Mrs. L. S. 
Cummings of that branch, a valuable bit of intensive investigation as to the preparation 
of Connecticut school teachers for their profession. Miss Abbott had hoped to secure 
other similar pieces of work, and had also received the promise of the United States 
commissioner of education to tabulate and print such data as she should send him. A 
plan is now under consideration to carry out Miss Abbott’s project in this particular. 
Your attention has thus far been invited to the details of Miss Abbott’s purposes, in 
the belief that the Association of Collegiate Alumnae cannot fail to approve the plans 
of one who so combined in herself the scholarly and scientific spirit for which this 
Association stands with the organizing and executive faculty so necessary to give 
practical force to the results of investigation. These “five principles,” and Miss 
Abbott’s plans for uniting the educational departments of various organizations to 
accomplish results in this direction, are especially recommended to the branches. 
The suggestions as to industrial training and ethical instruction are perhaps the fore- 
most in popular thought at present. 

Your committee also begs to bring this question before the Association for sug- 
gestions: How may the work of the central committee be vitalized by contact with, or 
knowledge of, the educational problems which the subcommittees are trying to solve ? 
For of course the actual work of greatest importance must usually be local in its charac- 
ter. The central committee (except in the case of a federal question like that of 
compulsory education in the District of Columbia) can be at best only a clearing-house 
for the subcommittees, a depository of information about educational legislation in 
various places—a group of persons ready to advise and encourage whenever appealed 
to in matters of that nature. The annual report of the committee can be only a formal 
affair, to be read and laid aside. Some other method of reaching the subcommittees, 
it seems, must be employed if they are to be helped. The problem is really twofold: 
how to induce the subcommittees to be more confidential with the central committee, 
so that the store of information may be increased; and how to put the resources of 
the committee more quickly and practically at the service of the branches? The 
local committees ought in some way to be shown how to select and apply to their 
own needs the experiences at the command of the central committee. Whether this 
can best be done by conferences between the members of the central committee, at 
which some plan of action might be formulated, or whether some specimen of peri- 
patetic eloquence could be sent on a mission to help the subcommittees realize their 
privileges, or whether all this might be done through a more persistent correspondence, 
are questions on which the committee asks for light. 


MADELEINE WALLIN SIKEs, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE WITH FEDERATED 
CLUBS 


The reports of the Committee on Conference with Federated Clubs all seem to 
show the wisdom of correlation in work between the Association and the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The work reported from different states covers such a wide area, 
fields that seem so much in need of work, that one making a résumé of the reports 
is imbued with faith in results, if unification is adhered to by these two bodies of 
women. 

Educational, civic, philanthropic, sociological, and economic questions all lead 
to the importance of sound legislation and to the need of the education of public 
opinion to the point of being satisfied only with a proper enforcement of laws when 
once on the statute books. 

Massachusetts says through its chairman, Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton, that the 
report of the Conference Committee for Massachusetts is a continuation of last year’s 
story of effort for educational reforms in school administration and for the creation of 
public opinion that shall interest itself in all that concerns the schools and the teachers. 
The work is largely local. The needs of the several communities are studied and 
met after consultation with the proper authorities. Through parents’ meetings, mass 
meetings, regular town meetings, the club committees work by careful presentation 
of facts and well-considered arguments, now for one object, now for another. The 
town that wishes to double the number of the members composing its school committee 
has again this year met strong opposition from the woman’s club. The same may 
be said of efforts to reduce teachers’ salaries. Indeed this has been the special work of 
the past year, to urge club committees to make a special study of the teacher’s wage, 
living expenses, average weekly savings, and to show by facts and figures how the 
town in question compares with others of its size and of similar condition in its atti- 
tude toward the schools. It must be said that the smaller town yields better results 
than the large city with its many political complications. Here, however, the women 
have their eyes on school boards as never before, and appointments of teachers are 
watched while the selection of members for the school committee is of paramount 
interest to the few women in each club who make education their study. Legislation 
is watched, and, in short, an intelligent interest in the schools is an accomplished 
fact. All credit to the women’s clubs! Medical inspection of school children has 
been secured in some places; the school nurse follows, and the club women are eager 
for it. They have all along worked for manual training in vacation schools and 
sometimes in the public-school classes. A pressure is exerted here that is felt. The 
school cities have continued, where they have been started, and the special sub-com- 
mittee has enlarged its scope. It is now the Committee on Civic and Moral Training, 
and one of its chief objects is to further the teaching of social ethics. This question 
of definite moral training is directly before us today, and college women and club 
women are together studying its many phases. Massachusetts records a steady 
growth. in devotion to the public schools on the part of a public that has of late been 
too indifferent to its school children. For this reawakening of interest the clubs 
deserve great credit. 

Missouri reports through its chairman, Mrs. Harriett E. Shepard, that the mem- 
bers of Missouri women’s clubs and the Association are to have a share in the Inter- 
national Scholarship for Women that was planned last summer at Jamestown. In 
Missouri, since the women of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae are, as a rule, 
the most active members of the Federated Clubs, it is difficult to differentiate as to 
accomplishment. It can be said, however, that the interest in and effort for all edu- 
cational work continues to grow. Increased standards for teachers is a demand that 
is being more forcefully made, and the necessity for definite moral and ethical education 
in the public schools is being emphasized as a matter that must be provided for by 
the school boards. The women of the state have begun to work in these two direc- 
tions with an earnestness that will accomplish results. 

In Ohio the chairman, Miss Emma M. Perkins, reports that the Committee on 
Conference is working with the Committee of the Federated Clubs, in promoting an 
interest in art education in Ohio. The committee hopes through legislation to secure 
enactment that may make possible the establishment somewhere within the state, 
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possibly at Columbus, of a normal training school in art. The clubs will further this 
interest by helping in necessary work. In Ohio the committee hopes also to gain 
throughout the state some results already secured in the large cities of the state, i. e., 
that college graduates only shall be appointed in high schools and that with experi- 
ence college diplomas from the leading colleges and universities of the country may 
be indorsed by state and city boards of examiners. Curricula throughout the state 
are watched with the hope of greater unification. 

Michigan reports through its chairman, Mrs. Maria Dickinson McGraw, that the 
conditions the past year have been largely of promise, rather than of actual results 
in the way of formal co-operation with the federation. The clubs have been in many 
ways an inspiration and a help to the alumnae; and there is reason to think that 
individual alumnae, if not the corporate branches, have kept the balance of benefit 
even. 

The Detroit Branch has a representative in the board of control of the East 
Side Settlement, and a committee of this branch cares for the Settlement Library. 
Years ago, Dr. Palmer, in urging effort at co-operation upon officers of the Detroit 
Branch, did not look for other than slow progress. This branch has, therefore, been 
content to let the work grow naturally—simply getting and giving help as opportunity 
offered—keeping wide-open eyes that no opportunity go unseized. 

Indiana reports, through Mrs. May Wright Sewall, chairman, that during the 
last year a union has been effected between two bodies formerly known as State Federa- 
tions of Women’s Clubs in Indiana. Now Indiana stands in line with other states, 
having an Indiana Federation of Women’s Clubs which as nearly represents the entire 
club interest of the state as any other state federation. This Indiana Branch of the 
Association will, therefore, be unhampered in the future, and will be able, in any 
educational work which it undertakes, to seek the assistance of club women through 
a legitimate, i. e., an officially recognized channel. This happy change in the Indiana 
situation seems to give good promise of strong possibilities for co-operative effort 
between college alumnae and club women in that state during the year 1907-8. 

The Illinois Conference Committee reports through its chairman, Mrs. Made- 
leine Wallin Sikes, that the League of Cook County Women’s Clubs (the chairman 
of the Committee on Education of which is a delegate from the Association) has been 
agitating for some time the matter of duplicate transfers for children leaving one public 
school for another—the object being to furnish a notification to the principal of the 
school which the child is to attend that he is expected at that school. Formerly the 
child alone received the transfer, and often did not present it for weeks. Now, in 
case of non-appearance at the new school, he can be looked up by truant officers. 
The league’s.Committee on Education is concentrating in an effort to secure a 
system of interchangeable transfers between public and parochial schools—an exten- 
sion of the system which is much needed, as many children drop out in passing from 
one kind of school to the other and there has been no way of checking them up. The 
school board has taken up the matter in earnest and is seeking to find some means 
of co-operation with parochial-school authorities, some of whom are reluctant to 
recognize the public schools sufficiently to grant transfers. Plans are being considered 
and it is hoped that during the year some mode will be devised for accomplishing this 
needed reform. 

The Chicago Branch co-operates with the Chicago Woman’s Club in subscribing 
toward the salary of a worker in the John Hamline School, a public school used as a 
social center out of school hours. It also co-operates with the Juvenile Court Committee 
in furnishing money and workers. The branch co-operates too with the Vacation School 
Committee by sending a delegate and raising money. This branch worked last year 
through the Library Committee with representatives from the Chicago Woman’s Club 
and the Library Association in trying to pass a bill for library extension and a library 
commission, and worked in alliance with the Federated Clubs of this state in securing 
an increase of this compulsory education period to sixteen years of age for children 
not necessarily and legally employed. The Association also supported the bills provid- 
ing for the appointment of an educational Commission to revise and codify the school 
laws of the states. Both of these bills became laws. 

The Central Illinois Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae co-operated 
with club women in forwarding the Illinois state bill providing that children between 
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fourteen and sixteen years of age must either be in school or at work. The bill became 
a law. 

The above reports again point to enlarged opportunities for usefulness, if college 
women in their local, state, and general organizations will affiliate their interests with 
those of the women of the Federated Clubs for the promotion of educational, civic, 
and legislative questions. For the Committee: 

Emma M. PERKINS, Chairman 

November 7, 1907 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP 


During the past year your committee has proceeded along the lines laid down the 
the previous year, and has secured supplementary data concerning the institutions of 
the group then studied and has undertaken the study of another group. The data 
herewith submitted cover those points which the committee was instructed to use as a 
basis of comparison in the preliminary consideration of institutions for membership. 
(See table on opposite page.) 

Two institutions of the first type were proposed for consideration by members 
of the committee and one of the second. One of the first type fell below the average 
in six out of seven points, the other in seven out of seven points. The institution of the 
second type fell below the average in seven out of nine points. 

The original report of the Committee on Standards stated “it is of the utmost 
importance to leave a certain degree of freedom to the Committee on Corporate Mem- 
bership in regard to the particular recommendations as to measurable resources,” 
but “they recommend that so far as possible the requirements defined in the report be 
maintained.”” ‘The members of your committee have not been willing to ignore the 
general tenor of the instructions which is that a new institution shall have a standard 
as high in certain measurable respects as the average of the type. They believe also 
that experience shows that measurable resources are a very fair indication and in some 
cases an entirely adequate indication of the general qualifications of an educational 
institution. The institutions considered fell so far below the average that any further 
consideration of them along the line of qualifications which cannot be numerically 
estimated seemed to exceed the bounds of that “freedom” which was specifically 
granted to the comnnittee. 

Your committee therefore, acting in accordance with definite instructions and at the 
same time exercising its prerogative of freedom, as far as it conscientiously can, presents 
no recommendation for admission of new institutions. Nor does it see how in the near 
future any such recommendation can be made. The Association has set a high stand- 
ard which has been consistently maintained. While there has been in the Association 
at large eager and persistent advocacy of a more liberal policy, each committee—sub- 
committee and executive—with changing personnel has given its adherence to the 
high standard after careful study and investigation. 

Your committee believes that the requirement that “there shall be a reasonable 
recognition of women in governing boards, in faculties, and in the student body and 
proper provision for the intellectual and social needs of women students” should be 
more closely defined. Your committee therefore recommends that in coeducational 
institutions (1) there shall be a dean or adviser of women, above the rank of instructor, 
giving instruction and counted a regular member of the faculty; (2) there shall be 
special provision through halls of residence or in other buildings for the social life of 
the women students, and that noinstitution shall be considered for membership which 
does not fulfil these conditions. 

Inasmuch as 12 out of 23 institutions, including some state universities, now have 
women on the board of trustees, the committee recommends as an additional condition 
to which much weight shall be given that there shall be women on the board of trustees 
of any institution considered for membership. 

Marion Tarsot, Chairman 
Mary CoeEs 

S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 

May SEYMOUR 

JuLia JoHNSON TRELEASE 
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TABLE I 
WomeEn’s COLLEGES 


College A | College B | College C 


1. Number of full professors in colleges and graduate 
schools 

2. Ratio of full professors in institutions to students : 1:45 1:50 
3. Ratio of instructors and above to students 9. 1:20 1:14 
4. Average salary of full professors $2,400 $3,000 
5. Number of volumes in library 28,000 60,000 
6. Number of departmental journals 364 06 272 
7. Value of total property $2,300,000 | $2,655,102 | $3,703,700 
8. Value of productive endowment 1,249,000 1,368,316 1,388,205 
9. Amount of annual income 263,680 449,070 483,177 


TABLE II 
STATE UNIVERSITIES 





University | University vay Unieesity Unigaalty University | University 


1:38 1:53 1:63 1:43 
$2,500 $2,750 $2,750 $2,400 $2,425 $2,350 
75,826 51,200 154,435 110,000 75,000 69,000 
1,031 624 822 500 600 500 


1,095,861 | 1,084,025 250,841 719,725 536,000 413,601 412,549 





* Data not available. 


College D 


1:58 
I:11r.5 
$2,000 
60,100 
168 
$2,646,835 
868,574 
482,271 


University 


1:50 


$2,500 
113,000 
1,000 
$3,750,000 


773,186 


Minimum 


1:58 

1:20 
$2,000 
28,000 

06 
$2,300,000 
868,574 
263,689 


364 
$3,703,799 
1,388,205 
483,177 


Mean 


21 

: ; 1:46 

1:13. I:ms 
$2,500 $2,500 
50,225 44,050 
225 230 
$2,826,434 | $3,001,800 
1,218,524 1,128,389 
419,552 373,433 








500 
$1,360,000 


250,841 


154,435 
1,031 
$8,097,213 


1,095,861 


Average 


33 
1:48 1:50 


$2,533 | $2,667.70 
99,800 102,817 
746 765 
$3,412,007 | $4,733,106 


660,723 673,351 
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REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO THE NAPLES TABLE ASSO- 
CIATION FOR PROMOTING LABORATORY 
RESEARCH BY WOMEN 


The ninth annual meeting of the Naples Table Association was held April 20, 
1907, at Mount Holyoke College, by invitation of President Woolley on behalf of the 
college. Your delegate represented the Association of Collegiate Alumnae at this 
meeting. Eleven out of the twenty-one delegates were present. 

The report of the treasurer showed a balance of $2,043.58. Of this amount $1,000 
was held in reserve for the award of the 1907 prize and $500 for the annual subscrip- 
tion for the Table for the year 1908. 

The Committee on the Prize reported that after a careful sifting of the testimony 
of the examiners, it was found that no one of the nine theses presented had received 
indorsement sufficiently decisive to warrant the committee in recommending the 
award of the prize. After long discussion of this report, during which the reports of 
the examiners were read in turn, the following resolutions were adopted unanimously: 

“‘ Resolved: That the evidence furnished by the examiners in regard to the value 
of the papers submitted does not warrant the award of the prize. 

“‘ Resolved: That unless the Committee on the Prize obtains within two weeks 
further evidence sufficient to warrant it in calling a special meeting of the Association, 
the matter may be considered closed in accordance with the above resolution at the 
expiration of that time.” 

After the meeting a supplementary report was received from the Committee on 
the Prize, stating that in pursuance of the above resolution, they had sought to obtain 
further and more decisive testimony from members of the Board of Examiners regard- 
ing a certain thesis judged to hold the highest rank among the nine presented. The 
result of their inquiry was as follows: That if the general committee held to its 
announcement, viz., that the prize was to be awarded for a thesis ‘embodying new 
observations and new conclusions,”’ this thesis could not be recommended for the 
award. Hence the general committee exercised its right to withhold the one thousand 
dollars, provided the conditions were not fulfilled—a right reserved in the circular of 
announcement—and the prize for 1907 was declared not awarded. 

The theses submitted covered a wider range of endeavor than in the two previous 
competitions, as they dealt with botanical, anatomical, morphological, physical, and 
chemical problems. They covered a much wider territory geographically. One 
came from the Middle West and one from the Pacific Coast; the work of one was 
done chiefly in Vienna and Munich; two were from England, and one from Australia. 

The Committee on Equipment of the Table announced the generous gift of $200 
from Mrs. Mary Thaw Thompson for the purchase of a microscope and certain acces- 
sories. This will be of great service to students appointed to the Table, as hereto- 
fore it has been necessary for them to transport their own microscopes, whereas now 
only high-power and immersion lenses will be necessary. 

Reports were received from four out of the seven appointees during the past 
five years. 

Miss N. M. Stevens (1901-2) has continued her work on the germ cells of insects 
with reference to the problem of sex determination. She has published three papers 
and has carried on her work as associate in experimental morphology in Bryn Mawr 
College. 

Mrs. Harriet Lehmann Hutchin (1905) has continued her work on the peripheral 
nervous system of Amphioxus and is completing it for publication. 

Mrs. Helen Sherman (1905-6) acted as assistant in the herbarium at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for a part of the year and taught chemistry in the Milwaukee 
High School during the remainder of the year. 

Miss Peebles and Miss Watkinson (see Report for 1906) sent letters from Naples 
expressing their gratitude to the Association for the opportunity of working under 
such auspices and of their appreciation of the unfailing courtesy extended to them by 
the members of the staff of the Station. Miss Watkinson wrote: “TI should like to 
emphasize again the great stimulus and inspiration which comes simply from the 
being in a place where there is such an atmosphere of scholarly work and opportunity 
for contact with the men who are carrying forward the science of the present day.” 
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The Table was awarded to Mary Jane Hogue for three months during the spring 
of 1908. She is a graduate of the Woman’s College of Baltimore and has been gradu- 
ate scholar and students’ assistant at Bryn Mawr College for two years. She was 
warmly indorsed by Professor Tennant and Dr. Stevens. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FLORENCE M. CUSHING 


REPORTS (CONDENSED) FROM THE BRANCHES 


THE ANN ARBOR BRANCH closed the year 1906-7 with an active membership 
of 64. During the year eight meetings were held at which there was an average attend- 
ance of 40. At five of these meetings lectures were delivered by members of the faculty 
of the University of Michigan. One meeting was devoted to the report of the meeting 
of the General Association, at one the senior women of the university were entertained, 
and one was given up to the annual luncheon and the election of officers. 

The work of the loan-scholarship fund was continued. This fund consists of 
$200 which was loaned in sums of $50 to junior and senior women at the university. 
The first $50 was returned six months before it was due, and was immediately reloaned. 
The three standing committees devote their activities (1) to the work of civil-service 
reform, which circulates literature through the high schools of the state upon the 
subject of civil-service reform, and awards each year three small competitive prizes 
to pupils of the Ann Arbor High School in history and composition; (2) to the preserva- 
tion of the forests of the state, active work having been done in arousing interest in 
the restoration of the vast pine lands of Michigan, and the last legislature having 
been petitioned in the hope of obtaining a favorable forestry bill; and (3) to practical 
educational work. The branch finds considerable opportunity for work in the large 
body of undergraduate women at the University of Michigan. 


THE BosToN BRANCH, which has just completed its twentieth year, reports a 
membership of 355, having lost 28 members during the year 1906-7, and gained 73. 
The work of the branch has been carried on by its standing committees, and seven 
meetings have been held, the place of meeting being generally at the colleges in the 
vicinity of Boston, selected in the hope of interesting their senior classes in the Asso- 
ciation. The first meeting of the year was held at Wellesley College under the direction 
of the Home Economics Committee. The problem of collective living was discussed, 
and announcement was made of the award of a prize of $50 for the best plan of house- 
hold management to a member of the branch. The second meeting was held at 
Boston University, and was devoted to the report of the General Association. At this 
meeting it was announced that the branch had been declared eligible to membership 
in the Massachusetts Council of Education, and Mrs. F. F. Andrews, chairman of the 
Committee on Education, was appointed to represent the branch on the council. A 
third meeting was held at the College Club, and assumed the form of a reception to 
new members. A fourth meeting in charge of the Peace Committee was held at the 
same place, and was addressed by Mr. Homer B. Sprage on the subject, “‘ No Excuse 
for War.” A fifth meeting in charge of the Social Service Committee was held at the 
Institute of Technology. At this meeting the subject of the Juvenile Court was pre- 
sented, and discussed by experienced workers, especially Judge Harvey N. Baker 
of the Juvenile Court. The sixth meeting was held at the Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union in charge of the committees on the living wage and on education. 
The former of these committees reports an investigation into the subject of the living 
wage undertaken by the branch the previous year. The work of the committee was 
described, and an address was then given by Mrs. Robert A. Woods of South End 
House, who told of a study into the lodging-house problem and its relation to the 
expenditure for the necessities of life on an income of $700, or less. Professor Ellen 
H. Richards, Dean S. L. Arnold of Simmons College, Dean Warren of Boston Univer- 
sity, Miss Nina Barrows of Smith College, and Miss Coes of Radcliffe College dis- 
cussed the kinds of employment into which graduates of those institutions are going, 
with special reference to the desirability of increasing the salaries of teachers. 

At the annual meeting which was held at the Institute of Technology, the reports 
of committees for the year were made and the officers for the ensuing year were elected. 
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On June 2, an outing planned by the Forestry Committee took the form of a trip 
to Georgetown and Boxford to see the Boxford Oaks. 

Besides the work of its regular committees, the branch had the privilege of co- 
operating in the preparation for the Social Education Congress held in Boston in 
November. It has continued its work in the interest of better teaching in the secondary 
schools. Its Home Economic Committee has co-operated with the same committee 
of the Rhode Island Branch and with that of the Woman’s Educational Industrial 
Union in the study of plans for household management. The results of the work of 
this committee were exhibited both at the Industrial Exhibition held at Boston in 
April, and at the annual meeting of the branch. The Social Service Committee has 
endeavored to interest college women in district visiting and settlement work, and 
has secured a director for important work in prevention of tuberculosis among school 
children of the poorer classes. It has also secured a professional story-teller for the 
children’s hospital. The Peace Committee has continued its work in furnishing 
lectures on the subject of peace and arbitration for women’s clubs and similar gather- 
ings. 

There has been great enthusiasm among the members of the branch in the plans 
for the Quarter-Centennial Anniversary of the General Association. 


THE CALIFORNIA BRANCH reports that the year 1906-7 has been a period of 
adjustment to unprecedented conditions, because of the San Francisco fire, the de- 
struction of its records, the scattering of its members, and the loss of its meeting-place. 
Through a committee of which Miss Jackson is chairman, all possible material with 
reference to the past is being collected, and it is hoped that it may soon be put into 
typewritten form. The new addresses of the members are being sought, and com- 
munication with them is gradually resumed. There have been ten meetings, eight of 
which were held at the Home Club in East Oakland, with a total attendance of 1,000 
persons. The branch had the pleasure of entertaining the presidents of the women’s 
clubs about the Bay, the Stanford Club of San José, the women members of the college 
faculties, and the graduates of Leland Stanford and of the University of California. 
An important event in the history of the year was a visit of the president of the General 
Association. The presence of Mrs. Eva Perry Moore gave new enthusiasm to the 
work of the branch, which is more eager than ever before to welcome the Association 
to San Francisco in 1908. The committees of the branch are as follows: (1) On 
Comparative Study of School Systems; (2) On School Legislation; and (3) The Com- 
mittee on Aiding the Passage of Beneficial Laws. 

Through the influence of the branch a playground and a sewing-center have been 
established at one of the grammar schools under the direction of a branch member, 
Miss Noonan. These have peculiar value since the children whose handiwork is 
represented in 375 complete garments are largely from the refugee camps. The 
branch has co-operated with another society in a benefit at the University of California 
in aid of the Students’ Infirmary Fund from which the sum of $1,000 was netted. The 
close of this year finds the branch assisting the same society in a similar entertainment 
to be given in October in which the co-operation of the women of the faculty and 
prominent members of the women’s clubs and other women’s organizations around 
the Bay has been secured. The proceeds are to be divided between the Students’ 
Infirmary and the Freshman Hall funds. 

The branch takes an increasing interest in the problem of supervision for the 
freshmen women at the University of California. It is in behalf of this work that a 
fund for a building on the campus to be used as a freshman hall has been inaugurated. 
It is hoped that eventually there may be enough halls for all the freshmen. The 
branch has contributed the sum of $60 to the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fund of 


the General Association. The meetings of the coming year will be held in San Fran- 
cisco. 


THE CHICAGO BRANCH reports at the close of the year 293 members, a net increase 
of 57 during the year. It has held eight regular meetings with an average attendance 
of 70. The topics for discussion at these meetings have been: “Industrial Education,” 
by Mr. Allan Burns; “The Growth of the Boys’ Club of San Francisco,”’ by Mr. Ernest 
Peixotto; “The Ancient Source of Modern Music,” by Mrs. Alfred Emerson; “The 
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Chicago Artists’ Exhibition,” by Mrs. Sherwood at the Chicago Art Institute; “The 
Proposed Charter for Chicago,”’ by Professor Ernst Freund, and two addresses at the 
reception for the high-school students by Professor E. E. Sparks, and Mrs. Gertrude 
Blackwelder. New committees have been added this year on Home Economics and 
on the Physical Welfare of Public School Children, as well as one to co-operate with 
the Exhibition Committee of the Municipal Art League. The Committee on Member- 
ship has sent out 1,200 notices to eligible women, and held receptions on the three 
sides of the city for new members in order that they might meet the officers of the 
branch and chairmen of its committees. The Committee on Correspondence has 
kept in touch with 22 branches. The Committee on Educational Information has 
collected information with reference to the colleges holding membership in the 
Association as to their general advance in endowment, equipment, and new courses 
of study, as well as with reference to the progress of higher education among women. 
The Committee on Child-Study has done individual work, according to the syllabi 
prepared by Dr. Milicent Shinn. The Library Committee has co-operated with the 
other women’s organizations of the state to formulate and secure a better library bill 
and has distributed 2,000 copies of statistics with reference to library facilities in other 
states compiled by Mrs. Fertig, a member of the branch, especially for this work. The 
Committee on Educational Legislation has attempted to inform the Association of 
local educational events and to arouse interest in pending legislation on educational 
topics. Under the influence of this committee the Association indorsed two bills, one 
providing for the employment of a commission to revise and codify the school laws of 
the state, the other requiring children under sixteen to be either in school or at work. 
Both attempts were successful. The Committee on the Hamline School supplied 
voluntary workers and financial support toward the experiment of using one of the 
public-school buildings as a social center. The Committee on the Juvenile Court 
consists of 22 members who are actively engaged in taking charge of one or more cases 
under the jurisdiction of the court. Under the direction of the Committee on Vacation 
Schools a musical entertainment was given to raise money for this purpose. The 
Committee on the Physical Welfare of Public-School Children co-operated in securing 
the appointment of 150 special medical inspectors and tro nurses in the Chicago public 
schools, with the result that absences in the school where nurses were employed were 


reduced by two-thirds. The branch is still represented in the League of Cook County 
Clubs. The educational division of this league has directed its attention to the general 
problem of truancy, with special reference to the establishment of an interchangeable 
system of transfers between the public and parochial schools. 


THE COLORADO BRANCH has devoted a large part of the year to the study of 
charitable and correctional institutions of Denver including the work done by Judge 
Lindsay in the Juvenile Court. Reports founded on personal investigation of the 
various institutions together with two programmes of a literary nature cover the work 
ofthe branch. The meetings have been held at the homes of the members of the branch, 
with an average attendance of 24, representing thirteen colleges and universities. A 
delightful annual toast luncheon was held at the home of the president, Miss Gertrude 
Vaile. The branch continues to hold a directorship in the Denver Neighborhood 
House, has a representative in the Juvenile Improvement Association, and is working 
toward the increase of a scholarship loan fund, a portion of which during this year has 
been used to defray the expenses of a Colorado girl at Colorado College. 


THe CoLumsBus BRANCH, which has a membership of 48, reports 6 meetings, 
at 5 of which addresses were delivered, the sixth being devoted to the business of the 
branch. The topics discussed at these meetings were “Modern Greece,” described 
by a college woman just returned from Athens; ‘The Work of the Juvenile Court,” 
presented by a probation officer of the court; “The Conditions of Working-Girls in 
Columbus;” “Civic Life in Columbus,” by Mr. George Latimer; ‘‘Civil-Service Re- 
form in Columbus,” and ‘Practical Aims of College Women.” 

During the Christmas holidays the customary entertainment for undergraduates of 
colleges included in the Association was held. The Guild work described in former 
reports has been carried on. In the autumn, as it was necessary to find new quarters, 
the branch rented a small house, furnished simply the two lower rooms, and has since 
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used them for the clubs of the Guild. There have been two successful boys’ clubs 
meeting weekly under the leadership of two young men. The membership in each 
club has been limited to 15, the average age of the boys being 13. Dues of five cents a 
month have been assessed to foster the feeling of independence. A sewing-club for 
girls has met regularly on Saturday morning with an average attendance of 45, and an 
enrolment at the end of the year of 81. Besides these the Guild has offered the attraction 
of a Chrismas party, an Easter egg-hunt, and a picnic. The house was kept open six 
Sunday afternoons with slight success, in the hope of bringing together especially the 
mothers and older sisters. In March, primarily to raise money for the Guild work, 
the Social Committee carried through successfully a course of three lectures on Celtic 
literature, illustrated by some of the short Irish plays. The lectures were given by 
Professor Denny of the Ohio State University; the plays by the members of the branch. 
The amount of $170 was realized from this effort, and both lectures and plays were 
greatly enjoyed. 


THE CONNECTICUT BRANCH has maintained in most respects the same activities 
this year as in former years. Its educational work was carried on as usual by com- 
mittees. At a meeting in Hartford to which it was invited by the Hartford College 
Club, Mrs. Cummings of the Education Committee spoke of the work which that 
committee is doing to improve the public schools of the state in the hope of gaining the 
co-operation of the College Club in its efforts. In philanthropic work the branch has 
taken a step backward: the Girls’ Club at the Lowell House Social Settlement was 
discontinued for lack of workers. 

There have been seven meetings this year, all in New Haven, and mainly social in 


character. The average attendance was about 60. There were 31 new members 
added. 


THE DETROIT BRANCH, in order to promote socia] intercourse and at the same 
time keep in touch with educational problems of the times, has held monthly meetings, 
at which assigned subjects were presented by competent speakers and opportunity 
was given for discussion by the members. Each meeting has been in charge of a mem- 
ber who presented the assigned subject, or obtained a person qualified to do this, and 
secured several speakers for the informal discussion. 

The general subject, “Social Problems,” was subdivided as follows: October, 
“Child Labor, Sweat Shops, and Factory Inspection;’”? November, “Forestry;” 
December, “Pure Food;” January, “Settlement Work;” February, ‘Civic Beauty;” 
March, “Juvenile Courts;” April, “‘Domestic Science in the High School.” In May, 
the annual meeting and luncheon constituted the programme. 

The branch gave its special attention to two enterprises, the East Side Settlement 
and the Students’ Loan Fund. The East Side Settlement was in charge of three 
organizations of which the branch was one. The especial work of the branch was in 
connection with the Settlement Library. The Students’ Loan Fund consists of $50 
per annum, which is to be loaned to women at the University of Michigan as its dean of 
women shall deem proper and wise. Even so small a sum as this has been found 
acceptable to students, especially near the close of the senior year. 

One special committee is worthy of mention because of the unique character of the 
work. ‘The bill for a Juvenile Court for the city of Detroit was read before the branch 
by one of its framers. A committee was appointed to visit one of the regular sessions 
of the court when juvenile offenders were tried, in order that the committee might 
judge intelligently on the needs of a Juvenile Court and might be in a position to indorse 
the bill or suggest changes. The committee did faithful work and the excellent report 
was full of good suggestions. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS BRANCH reports a membership of 36, a net loss of 20 
during the year. It held 12 meetings during the year, with an average attendance 
of 18. Six of these meetings were held in the club rooms of the Woman’s Building 
by courtesy of the university authorities. Papers were read by members of the branch, 
and an address on “European Universities” by Professor David Kinley was greatly 
enjoyed, as well as an illustrated lecture on “Old Niiremburg”’ by Dr. Neil C. Brooks. 
The branch contributed the sum of $25 to Neighborhood House. 
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THE INDIANA BRANCH has held its usual social meetings during the year. Two 
meetings only of the Executive Committee have been held. At the first of these, 
the committee decided to collect data that would give some idea of the interest of the 
women students of the country in scholarship. As this is a broad subject, but one 
phase of it was possible for it to attack. It tried to discover as nearly as possible the 
number of women who in the last two years have had sufficient interest in scholarship to 
compete for scholarships and fellowships awarded by other institutions of learning 
than those from which they had been graduated. 

A circular letter was sent to all the colleges in the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
asking for the names of women to whom competitive scholarships or fellowships had been 
awarded, and the names of the colleges from which these women had been graduated. 
The result of this was tabulated. The information derived from this investigation was 
sufficiently interesting to warrant further work in the same field. 

The branch has kept a representative in the local Council of Women to present 
the college women’s point of view in the discussions of the various efforts for social 
and municipal betterment undertaken by the council. 


THE Iowa BRANCH has held six meetings during the year. It determined a 
year ago to investigate the conditions surrounding women and girls working in factories, 
and the work has been begun and is still in progress. The branch also voted to co- 
operate with the Y. W. C. A. in securing a matron for the Union Railway Station. 
Since the Iowa University with its hundreds of alumnae is not in the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, the branch is necessarily limited to a small membership, and it 
cannot undertake any work of consequence. It did prepare a full and compre- 
hensive report of the work accomplished by Iowa alumnae and sent it to the 
general secretary of the Association, but she did not receive it for some inexplicable 
reason.t This was a collection of very valuable data and no duplicate was made, 
hence the loss to the branch was great. 

The social side of the branch meetings is delightful, and its members are always 
glad of having been together. 

The annual meeting in Iowa City was truly a “feast of reason and flow of soul,” 
and will ever be remembered as a most happy occasion. 

The president was re-elected for her fifth consecutive term. The wives of members 
of the faculty of the university constitute a large number in the branch members, and 
are women of rare culture and noble character, and all are enthusiastic for the admis- 
sion of the university to the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

It was decided to make no definite plans for the future until after the Boston 
meeting. 


THE Kansas City BRANCH held monthly meetings at the home of the president 
at which papers were read on household economics and household management. Tea 
was served after each meeting. In May the members were entertained at luncheon by 
a former president. Over forty were present. During Lent the branch gave the 
following course of lectures, and cleared $140.00: “Italian and French Opera,” with 
musical illustrations; “‘Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelungen,”’ with piano and stereopticon; 
“Modern Tendencies in Opera and Strauss’s Salome,” with musical illustrations. 

A large and active committee co-operated during the winter with the Institutional 
Church, teaching in the night school and sewing classes. 

The branch still maintains its scholarship of $200.00 at the University of Kansas. 

The Subcommittee for Missouri on Educational Legislation is composed of 
three members from the Kansas City Branch. This committee was active in corre- 
sponding with the local senators and representatives in an effort to enlist their support 
of better educational legislation. An amendment, framed by the committee, was 
introduced in the senate, but not passed, to increase the proportion of the school year 
during which parents should be compelled to send their children to school. Much 
however, was accomplished, and many of the proposed laws were passed. 


t The general secretary greatly deplores this loss, which she feels the more keenly because both the 
study made by the Indiana Branch and that here mentioned were made at her suggestion, in the hope 
that some method might be discovered of standardizing the product of the university, rather than its en- 
dowment and equipment. 
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THE KANSAS BRANCH which numbers 48 members was organized at Lawrence 
in February, 1906, and adopted a constitution and by-laws and elected officers who 
were to serve for the rest of that year and for the year 1906-7. In May, 1906, a recep- 
tion was held for the young women of the graduating class of the University of Kansas. 
At the October meeting an address was made by Mrs. Borland of Kansas City on lines 
of work taken up by the Kansas City Branch. Although the by-laws of the branch 
provide for four regular meetings, one of these had to be omitted because of the small 
attendance resulting from inclement weather. The report of the general meeting 
which was to have been given in January was therefore postponed until the regular 
March meeting, at which both this report, and plans for future work were discussed. 
The branch has interested itself in securing a ward in the new county jail for the 
temporary detention of insane women. The branch has also decided to undertake 
the organization and supervision of clubs for girls whose opportunities are limited. 
The Finance Committee is now at work, and its labors it is hoped will insure the success 
of this club work. At the March meeting the officers for the year 1907-8 were elected. 
The last meeting of the year took the form of a reception to the women of the graduate 
school and graduating class of the university. 


THE MILWAUKEE BRANCH reports the close of the year 1906-7 with 113 members. 
The past year has been one of exceptional interest. For the first time in several years, 
the programmes of the various meetings have carried out one central idea, that of the 
study of city government. Except for the annual luncheon in October, which was 
held at Milwaukee-Downer College, and Miss Proctor Smith’s delightful paper on 
“The Value of Text in Song,” and with the exception of a musical entertainment given 
in January, the meetings have been devoted to the subject of municipal administration. 
At these meetings addresses were given on “‘ The Functions and Powers of the Common 
Council,” on “The Organization of the Tax Department,” “The Difficulties Connected 
with the City Revenues,” “The Work of the Health Department,” and on “The Legal 
Department of the City.’ The branch expresses the warmest gratitude to the city 
officials who have taken time from their busy lifeto bring this information to its members. 

The branch has attempted another experiment in changing its method of raising 
funds for its scholarship. Formerly the amount has been by public entertainment. 
During this last year, however, the members have undertaken to subscribe at least 
the $200 necessary for the support of one graduate from a Milwaukee school at one of 
the larger institutions. It is proposed to continue these experiments in both directions 
during the year 1907-8. 


THE MINNESOTA BRANCH has a membership of 70. Three years ago it had 11 
members, the 11 having paid their dues that the branch might still be included in 
the Association. From a state of inanition, interest in the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae was revived by a complete change of the line of work. Programme committee 
work was given up, and for one year, 1905—6, the meetings were purely social. Under 
the auspices of the branch, a College Club was organized which included not only 
collegiate alumnae members but women who have not received degrees, or who are 
graduates of colleges not admitted into the Association. Our object in forming the 
College Club was to organize the trained women of the community into a body which 
would be ready at any time to lend its aid to educational, civic, or philanthropic work. 
Weekly teas were held informally in the director’s room of the Public Library, with an 
attendance varying from 6 to 20 per week. During the winter of 1906-7, the same 
general programme was, continued with several special functions given in honor of 
local or visiting celebrities. A series of Sunday-afternoon concerts were also arranged 
for the benefit of working-men. They were held in a branch of the Public Library, 
in one of the worst districts of the city of Minneapolis, and were largely attended by 
an ignorant but appreciative audience. 

For the present year this work will probably be resumed. The weekly teas of 


the College Club will be continued, and once a month a special branch programme will 
be offered. 


THE NEBRASKA BRANCH has changed the general topic for its programme from 
an educational or sociological character to a purely literary one. The addresses of 
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the year were given on notable authors of the last quarter-century. The speakers 
were in all cases especially fitted to discuss the topics assigned them. These included 
“Henry James,” by Dr. Sherman; “Pinero,’’ by Professor Ford; ‘May Sinclair,’ 
by Professor Stuff; “Hauptmann,” by Professor Grummann; and “Edith Wharton,” 
by Dr. Louise Pound, who is director of the branch, and adjunct professor in English 
literature of the University of Nebraska. At the last meeting of the year Miss Breckin- 
ridge, the general secretary, was the guest of honor, and the senior women of the uni- 
versity were then entertained. The branchcan report but little increase in numerical 
strength, but feels it has developed greatly in the matter of interest and loyalty and in 
the esteem of the community. The withdrawals during the year have with one excep- 
tion been due to inability to be present at the meetings, or to removal from the city. 
Those who remained loyal during the two or three years, when only a bare existence 
seemed possible, are now reaping their reward. 


THE NEw YorK BRANCH has a membership of 212, not including those who have 
promised to become members for the year 1907-8. Forty-one members have been 
added to the list. "There have been 16 resignations, and 1 member has been reinstated. 
The branch has held four meetings during the year, the first one being devoted to a report 
of the annual meeting of the General Association by Professor Leach, and a discussion 
on “The Living Wage of College Women;” the second to a discussion of “The Eco- 
nomic Efficiency of Women,” by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards; the third assumed the form 
of a luncheon, while at the fourth the reports of the work of the year were made and 


an address was given by Miss Kate H. Claghorn on “The Housing Problem in New 
York.” 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK BRANCH reports 43 members and 4 meetings, one 
of them a luncheon, held during the year. 

The public work of the Association is done through committees of the City Council 
of Women’s Clubs, the president of this organization being a Vassar graduate. The 
branch is represented on three of its committees: municipal, educational, and philan- 
thropic. 

The Municipal Committee had two representatives, one being the chairman. 
This year the work has been directed toward the abatement of the smoke nuisance, 
using the local press; calling attention to the danger of diphtheria from smoke, and 
studying conditions in Washington where the law is enforced. The subject of exposure 
of such foods as are eaten unwashed has been investigated, and a partial list of careless 
dealers compiled. The new manager of the Rapid Transit Company has been inter- 
viewed regarding his attitude on his predecessor’s orders concerning expectoration. 
Through the persistent efforts of this committee a new set of street-name signs have 
been put up. Other subjects considered have been sidewalk displays and obstructions, 
venders, whistles, unnecessary bells, etc. 

The Educational Committee, which has also a branch member as chairman, is 
seeking to extend the value of the public schools, particularly by means of manual 
training, of an earlier teaching of sewing, and of a more practical teaching of cooking. 
It has worked for better sites for the new school buildings, so that they may have space 
for playgrounds. A newly appointed Park and Playground Commission has been 
interviewed and urged to consider the needs of the school children in making its improve- 
ments. The work of the Philanthropic Committee has been largely in the interest of 
the child laborer. The stores have been watched to learn whether the law was being 
obeyed and conditions have improved. The committee is trying to secure an attorney 
for the Juvenile Court. A new law has been secured concerning newsboys, forbidding 
work before 6 A. M. and after 8 P. M. 


THE EASTERN NEw YorRK BRANCH reports an active membership of 37 and 
associate membership of 4. It has held seven meetings during the year. At these the 
following topics have been discussed: A report of the annual meeting of the General 
Association was given by Mrs. Elizabeth Lawrence Clarke; “Children and the Public 
Library” formed the subject of a paper by Edward Hamden, director of the State 
Library; “How Our City Conducts Its Government” was discussed by Mr. Arthur 
H. Andrews, corporation counsel of Albany; “The Physiological Effect of Faith,” by 
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Dr. George E. Gorham, and ‘‘Alma Mater,” by Dr. John M. Clark, state paleontologist, 
constituted the programme of the two remaining meetings. Undergraduates of colleges 
in our membership and the juniors and seniors of the secondary schools of the city were 
entertained. In May the branch had its first luncheon; the committee in charge embod- 
ied the necessary business so ingeniously in the toasts that no supplementary business 
meeting was found necessary. The branch considers that its social year has been a 
great success. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW YORK BRANCH reports a membership of 26 both alert 
and active. At the beginning of the year a lively discussion was occasioned by the 
proposal to change the form of the society and admit all the college women in the city. 
It was, however, finally decided to remain in the Association. By the subscription 
plan the sum of $342.88 has been raised, and although $150 has been loaned to stu- 
dents, at the end of the year a balance of $159.13 remains on the books of the branch. 
A reception was given to the junior and senior classes of the high school at which one 
of the members of the branch gave a pleasant description of her life in Vassar. 


THE WESTERN NEW YorRK BRANCH has met on the second and fourth Tuesday 
of each month from October to May. ‘The character of these meetings has been varied, 
some having a purely social purpose and others being of an instructive character. A 
series of talks on the foreign settlements of our city was given by those working among 
the Italians, Assyrians, and Poles. There was a paper on “Stephen Phillips,” and one 
entertainment took the form of a musicale. Toward the end of the year, a new work was 
undertaken, when it was determined to compile statistics showing the condition of the 
women who leave their children at the college créche. Some of the members of the 
branch have visited the homes of these women; so far there has been no report of that 
work. The branch still has charge of the college créche and this work has been enlarged 
in one direction. There was need for a kindergarten in the neighborhood, and there 
was room for the young babies at another créche. Children over three are now left at 
the college créche with a trained kindergarten teacher in charge. Several committees 
have studied the peasant art crafts of the foreignersin the city. As yet this work is in 
a tentative stage. Altogether the branch has given the college women of this section a 
common interest. 

Much interest has been shown by the members of the OHIO BRANCH in the meet- 
ings held during the past year and several new members have been added to its number. 
Four meetings have been held; the first at the home of Mrs. C. H. Prescott, Jr., was 
taken up chiefly with the reports of the annual meeting which had been held in Chicago 
the week before. To this meeting the June graduates in Cleveland, of all the colleges 
represented in the Association, were invited. 

In March Miss McKean entertained the members at her home, and a most inter- 
esting address on the “Social Relations of Art” was delivered by Professor M. M. Curtis, 
of Western Reserve University. The seniors of the College for Women were invited 
to this meeting. 

The third meeting was held at the home of Mrs. Herbert Wood, and Miss Lynch, 
in April. Fraulein Winkler entertained the branch delightfully with a talk upon “The 
German Women in Education,”’ which was followed by several musical numbers, given 
by Miss Isabella Beaton, a member of the branch, who added much to the enjoyment 
of the afternoon. 

The annual meeting and luncheon were held in May at the Colonial Club, and after 
the business meeting Dr. Walter Breed, rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, gave a 
most interesting address. At the luncheon which followed, toasts were responded 
to by Miss McKean, Miss Dickerman, and Miss Keeler. The successful meetings of 
last year give us the promise of even more interesting ones this coming year. 

The branch is grieved to report the death of one of its members, Mrs. Anna Bos- 
worth Focke, a bachelor of Wellesley College, and a Doctor of the University of 
Géttingen. 


THE OREGON BRANCH of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae has 40 members. 
The work for 1906-7 has been philanthropic, literary, and social. 
A scholarship fund sufficient to maintain a student in the University of Oregon 
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was secured by means of an artistic production of As You Like It, given in a beautiful, 
natural theater among cedar and fir trees at Cedar Hill, Portland, on June 19. The 
cast was composed of college women, for the most part members of the Oregon Branch. 
This provided for the continuation of the scholarship founded last year. 

Membership was taken in the Juvenile Improvement Association and assistance 
rendered them in their active work. 

The work for the blind has been carried on by individual members who have 
hunted up blind people, instructed, entertained, and otherwise helped them, doing 
everything possible to give them broader, happier, and more useful lives. 

The literary work for the year consisted in a thorough study of the play which 
was produced in June, and in a study of the Irish renaissance in literature. 

In the social work the Association aimed to establish friendly relations with other 
college women of Oregon. On December 1 a tea was given for the alumnae and 
students of the University of Oregon, at which Professor Carson of that university 
gave a helpful, inspiring talk. On April 13 a reception was given to all the college 
women of Oregon. On July 5 a tea was given for college undergraduates. All these 
affairs were largely attended and successful. 

The usual annual luncheon was held at the Oregon Grill on March 11, with 28 
members present. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, which has a membership of 99, reports five meetings 
during the year 1906-7. The first of these was devoted to a discussion of the various 
committees of the branch; at the second, the subject of the labor industrial exhibit 
to be held in Philadelphia in December was presented, and the co-operation of the 
branch was solicited; at the third, a lecture by Henry M. Leipziger on “Adult Educa- 
tion and School Extension” was delivered. A brief address was also made by Miss 
Ingham, the director and president of the branch, explaining the reasons for the small 
number of Philadelphia girls who go to college; the fourth meeting was devoted to 
the discussion of the business of the branch with special reference to suspending the 
constitution so as to permit of a smaller number of meetings than are now called for. 
In accordance with this two meetings which otherwise would have been held were 
omitted for the purpose of working up an enthusiastic gathering at the annual meeting 
in May. At this meeting the reports of the following committees for the year were 
reveived. The committee allied with the society for organized charities reported that 
eight members were employed in friendly visiting and that much clerical work had been 
done in aid of this work. The Committee on Public Education presented its report, 
as did the Executive Committee and the Committee on Membership. The branch 
then listened to an address on the subject of “Civil-Service Reform.” The co-operation 
of the branch in the work of making known the civil-service reform movement to the 
schools of Philadelphia was asked, and it was then voted that the branch co-operate 
by sending a typewritten letter to all the schools in Philadelphia describing the prizes 
offered to pupils in the grammar and secondary schools for essays on subjects relating 
to the civil service. 


THE PITTSBURGH BRANCH held five meetings during the year 1906-7. At the 
first a reception to all college women of the city and vicinity was held; the second was 
a business meeting with reports from the meeting of the General Association; the third 
took the form of a reception to girls in the third and fourth years of preparatory and 
high schools; the fourth was a Mothers’ Round Table; the fifth, a business meeting. 

The object of this branch has been twofold: to promote fellowship between college 
women, including those not eligible to active membership in the Association, and to 
stimulate in the girls in the city and vicinity the desire to attend college. The respective 
meetings were interesting and successful. 


THE RHODE ISLAND BRANCH, according to the plan adopted in the year 1905-6, 
has held four meetings during the year. Owing to the difficulty of finding a suitable 
meeting-place, the first meeting was postponed until the middle of January, when the 
branch met at the Churchhill House, a fine new club building of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. The year’s programme has been an interesting one. The first 
meeting took the form of a reception to old and new members, and Mrs. Ada Wing 
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Mead, the Rhode Island delegate to the Association meeting in Chicago, rendered a 
most delightful report. The second meeting held in the same place in March was the 
largest of the year, and there were present 65 members and guests at a luncheon in 
honor of President Taylor of Vassar, who after the luncheon discussed the undue ampli- 
fication of the high-school curriculum, and its harmful effect on the college course. He 
also discussed the proper place in an educational scheme of the so-called practical 
sciences. In April Mrs. Ellen H. Richards was a guest of the branch, and “Home 
Economics” was the subject of her address, which was illustrated by stereopticon 
views. Several charts having to do with household expenditures were exhibited and 
explained by Mrs. Easton, one of the members of the Committee on Home Economics 
of the branch.t The annual meeting was held in May at the country home of Mrs. 
Susan A. Ballou, at Wonnsocket. There have been two standing committees: the Com- 
mittee on Economics and the Legislative Committee. The preparation of the charts 
already mentioned has been the most important work of the former; that of the latter 
being to follow carefully and record economic legislation. By means of this committee 
the branch has had its attention called to the following bills considered by the Rhode 
Island legislature: The Teachers’ Pension Bill; the appropriation of $25,000 for the 
School for the Feeble Minded; the bill directing the commissioners of industrial statis- 
tics to examine and report on the social and sanitary conditions of the laboring classes. 
By means of this information more exact knowledge on the subject of child labor in 
Rhode Island will .be secured. 


Tue Satnt Louis BRANCH, which has a membership of 41, has held four meet- 
ings during the year: two business meetings and two open meetings with addresses. 
The fall business meeting was devoted to reports of the Chicago meeting and to dis- 
cussion of plans and suggestions brought from that meeting. The topics of the open 
meetings were: Plans for the External Improvement of St. Louis, discussed in two 
papers: (1) “The Proposed Plan for Park and Boulevard Development,” by Mr. 
Mayo Fesler, secretary of the Civic League; and (2) ‘The New Civic Centers,” by 
Mr. Dwight Davis, chairman of the Committee on Civic Centers; and also the subject 
of organized philanthropy in St. Louis, presented by two papers: (1) “The Provident 
Association,” by Mr. William H. McClain, manager, and (2) “The Jewish Alliance,” 
by Mr. Philip L. Seman, superintendent. 

The committee which has been investigating the scholarships and fellowships 
offered by the institutions in the Association of Collegiate Alumnae has completed a 
tabulated report, which the branch hopes in some way to present to the Association.? 


THE SEATTLE BRANCH, which numbers 44, has held four meetings during the 
year, in October, January, March, and June. The October and March meetings 
were devoted to business in the interest of the Association. In January, the branch 
had the honor of entertaining Mrs. William Jennings Bryan. In June, the director, 
Mrs. Everett Smith, entertained the branch with a picnic at her summer home on 
Lake Washington. 

Death has invaded the membership of the branch and one of its valuable members, 
Mrs. Alice Jones Towne, of Wellesley College, answered the summons. Mrs. Towne 
was a woman of great cultivation and scholarship. Her life had been a source of 
inspiration to many. 

Through the efforts of the members of the Seattle Branch a new branch has been 
organized in Tacoma. 

The Seattle Branch hopes to be able to welcome the General Association in 1909. 


THE VIRGINIA BRANCH, owing to the wide distribution of its members, reports 
but one meeting during the year, a special meeting in Richmond in connection with 
the general education conference on Virginia schools and colleges for girls. The 
branch has also appointed and organized a Committee on Membership in accordance 
with the suggestions offered by the General Association. 


THE WASHINGTON BRANCH reports the end of a quiet year without any especially 
t These charts were exhibited at the Quarter-Centennial meeting of the Association in Boston. 
2 See ‘‘ Report ” of the general secretary, p. 134. 
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noteworthy events, but full of pleasant incidents. It has a membership of 62 active, 
and 5 associate members. It has co-operated during the year with the Boston Branch 
in compiling statistics on the living wage of college women. In November it deter- 
mined to send to the commissioners of the District resolutions regarding the regulation 
of employment agencies found guilty of sending innocent women and girls to houses 
of immoral character. Information regarding these agencies has been secured by 
the branch through its acting in conjunction with the Public Education Association 
Committee on Home Economics. As the result of this effort some nefarious places 
were closed, although more licenses were granted than the committee thought necessary. 
In December the work of the Juvenile Court was presented to the branch. In 
January Miss Breckinridge, general secretary, spoke to the branch of the plans of the 
General Association for enlarging its membership and securing co-operation on the part 
of the general members. In February Mrs. Ellen H. Richards visited the branch and 
spoke on new tendencies in the education of women, venturing some prophecies as to 
the changes which may come in the next quarter-centennial. In March a member of 
the Boston Branch spoke of the plans for the coming Twenty-Fifth Anniversary meet- 
ing of the Association. At the April meeting Miss Frances Davenport outlined the 
plans for the formation of a college club for women in the District. As a result of 
her talk a committee was formed to confer with representatives of the George Wash- 
ington University and with the various separate womens’ college clubs of the District 
and to consider the feasibility of organizing a club, with permanent headquarters, 
which would include them and other professional women. The report of this joint 
committee has not yet been received. 

While the year’s record shows no very great work accomplished by the branch, 
the individual members have been faithful. One stands with her husband at the head 
of one of the best private schools. Others are leading spirits in the large libraries; 
one is president of the Public Education Association; one is an officer of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution; one has opened a new school for young women preparing 
for college; one holds the onerous position of member of the city school board; one 
is a probation officer of the Juvenile Court; several are in the public service, while 
others are following with distinction the old high calling of motherhood. 


Several of the charts illustrative of the work of the various branches, which were 
exhibited at the Quarter-Centennial meeting, are presented on the following pages. 
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BOSTON BRANCH. 
DATE OF ORGANIZATION 1886 WO. OF PRESENT MEMBERS. 450 


Total bint of Noney Pd into the Gent Assn PF C/AL FUNDS RAISED. 
| 4S. a2FIE 2° SPECIAL FUND FOR FELLOWSHIP COMMIT TE 


SIICLUOEO 18 TOTAL AMT. labove/! 
COST OF SCHOOL SANITATION WORK (ABOUT #500. 
41ST OF (PRESENT ) COMM/TTEES. 
LOUCATION 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER MEPORIAL FUND, 17055, 
ee OF HOUSEKEEPING ARSHIP # 200.% 
* ANNUALLY, 2 YPS. 
MeBensMn DENISON HOUSE COLLEGE SETTLEMENT * 666. 
SOCIAL SERVICE PRIZES OFFERED 8Y HOME ECON.COM. #IS5A 
PEACE MARY LOWELL STONE /lOME ECON. EXHIBIT, 1000. 
FORESTRY (ty Special gite. 


SPECIAL WORK {FAST AND PRESENT ) 
HOME ECONO/IICS. 


DOPIESTIC SCIENCE COM. INVESTIGATION INTO 
LITERATURE OF HOME ECONOPICS, : 
CHARACTER AN SUPERVISION OF EMPLOYMENT 


LOUCATION. 
SCHOOL SANITATION /N BOSTON. 
INVESTIGATION INTO 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION /N BOSTON. 
NEEDS OF COUNTRY SCHOOLF 
WMETHOOS OF APPOINTMENT OF PUBLIC TEACHERS. 
CURRICULUM OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
CONDITIONS OF EDUCATION 1N 150 MASS. TOWNS. 


4FFORT FOR 
ESTABLISHMENT OF MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


AOEQUATE SALARIES AND BETTER TEACHERS [NV 
LLEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

COLLEGE GRADUATES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

COLLECTION OF INDEX TO LITERATURE ON THE HIGHER 


LOUCATION OF WOMEN. 
WORK FOR BILL TO REFORM SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 1M BOSTON. 


SOCIAL SERVICE. 
FRIENDLY VISITING. 


BUREAUS. 
LABOR UNIONS FOR DOMESTIC EMPLOYEES, 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVANTS TO RISE 
OBJECTIONS TO DOHESTIC SERV/CE, 


LAUNDRIES, 
INVESTIGATION (NTO WOMENS WAGES, 


S7U0DY OF HOME MADE AND PREPARED F0008, 
SCHOLARSHIP AT SCHOOL OF FIOUSEKEEPING, (2 Vite 
STUDY OF AN EFFICIENT PLAN OF LIFE FOR 

COLLEGE WOMEN. 3 
INVESTIGATION wro rve LIVING WAGES OF COLE 
EXMIBITS (see etwew’ 


FORESTRY. 


LECTURES. 
EXCURSIONS FOR STUDY. 


LECTURES ARRANGED FOR GIRLS CLUBS (ataut 100) 
COLLEGE SETTLEMENT 
SOLUNTEERS. 


PEACE. 
LECTURES. 


FUNDS RAISED FOR DOMESTIC SERVICE CLASSES. 


TITLES OF PUBLICATIONS 


(EOUCATION 
CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS & BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOVEN, (0, boston Branch on betel ot baat 
QUESTIONS ON THE SANITARY CONDITIONS OF THE BOSTON PUBLIG SCHOOLS . 1895 
REPORT ON GENERAL CONDITIONS OF BOSTON SCHOOL HOUSES (b0ston Herald / Mar. 26,1906) 
QUESTIONS ON /MPROVEMENTS /N SANITARY CONDITIONS, 1839 
Showing just cause for passing Senate Bill. No. 279 kelative te the School Committee of the City of Boston, {ceateing ststroct of 8. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


QUESTIONS ON LOCHL EQUCKTIOWAL PROBLEMS 1902 (Boston Branch with Conference Qm. } 
Jolaries inthe klementary Grades of oor Publie Schools , 4902 


The Need of Well tducated Jeachers and Adequate 
Report on Mass Mass Schools. firs. £t.htherton,Chaitman of Hoes.Conference Com. federation Bulletin Nov. L90E Tree 6 Fi 
(HOME Ecoworiics) ; 

COMPARISON of the Cost of Home Cooked and, Foods. Probl, by [ess.Bercev of Statistics ot Labor, I90l. 
LEAFLETS W/7TH TOPICS FOR STUDY ON HOME ECON. 
2 Articles on hemoval of laundry Work trom the Heme. Mary White, Aim. Krichen Mag. Sept. 1898 and April 1802. 
THE THING 40 00” (C/RCULAR ON A PLAN OF LIFE FOR COLLEGE WOMEN) 
THE L1V/NO WAGE OF COLLEGE WOMEN (CIRCULAR) 1906 


(PEACE.) 
CIRCULAR ON PEACE LITERATURE 1908 


(FORESTRY.) 
CIRCULAR ON CARE OF SHADE TREES #903 


&£XH/B/7S 


WOME COOKED AND PREPAREO FOODS. 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF COLLEGE WOMEN 70 HOME ECONOMICS. 

THE MARY LOWELL STONE HOME ECONO/IICS EXHIBIT fonder auspices ef Berton Broneh.. 

PLANS OF HOUSEHOLD MIANWAOEMENT OFFERED FOR #F1.£. PRIZES. 

Bork by Public Schools and Negthborheod Clubs (n Raising Standards of Living ameag Children. (inder Nespicas of Mh 
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